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EDUCATION 



OHAPTEB I. 

XNTBODUOTXOXr 

E ducation has been a matter of great concern to the 
Soviet Union from its very foundation. 

Lenin stated: . “We need an enormous cultural develop- 
ment,’’ and that it was necessary to master "the knowledge 
without which the modern conception of an educated man 
is impossible." 

Article 121 of the Constitution reads; 

"All citizens have the right to education.’’ 

The intwduction of miveraal compulsory education for 
oMdren is one of the main indications of a country s 
odttural standdM. 

About four-fifthn of all children in Bussia were deprived 
before 1917 of the possibility of getting education, 

Witih the provision of the necessary conditions, such as 
school buildings and trained teachers, it became possible 
|o introduce universal compulsory education in the Soviet 
XInlon. At the XVI Congress of the All-Union Communist 
Party in 1980 Btalin said: 

"llhe main thing now is to ihlfodu6fle oompulstMty 
elementary education. I say 'main' became such A' 
ehange Would mean a decisive step In the cultural revolu- 
tba. And it has long been high time to begin this. ' 
bemuse we have to-day all that necessary to organise . 
pmM elemeatsj^ ' ■edumflon in ^ vast • 

■dtetsiets of ti»'U.S.8.B;'*M ^ ^ 

The same yeiu: the 'Soviet Government dedreed the 
Moduote- universal .compulsoty';': primary"-, 'sdubitel^;- 

'tlt^pidtrii, «^try.^ "k ;-|^l(bkc 'pr6ckB"'or adbooS: 
tmflifeg was begun, of the Soviet Uniott, 
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wh^e peoples did not even have alphebete of tlwir own 
prior to the Soviet re|^e, in the steppes of Central Asia, 
in the remote mountain villages of the Cauoaatui, schools 
sprang up. The number of schools built during the 28 
years of Soviet rule by far exceeds the number built 
diu'ing 200 years of tsarism. Here are some figures : 

In 1918 there were only 12 primary schools and o4e 
secondary school with a few hundred pupils in ftio 
Kabardino-Bslktu-iau Autonomous Soviet Socialist Ee- 
publio, whereim in IMO were 94 primary. dl 

secondary, and 92 seven-yesr schools inoomi^ete (from 
6 to 15 years of age) toteUing 74,648 pupQs. 

Similariy striking changes have occurred in other 
B^ublkn of the Soviet Union. 

In 1914 there were 84,000 pupils in the Armenian 
Soviet Socialist Republic, in 1989 there were 820,000; in 
1914 .there were 6,800 pupils in the Turkmenian Soviet 
Socialist In them wcM 298.iX30; in 1914 

@i^re were 17,000 pupils in the Usbek Soviet Socialist 
Rapubiie and in 1989—1,106,000 pupils, etc. 

In 1988 the Soviet Government decided to introduce 
universal seven years’ education in towns with an exten* 
sioa on local initiative to from ft to 10 years, i.e., fvcnn 
8 to 18, as a part of the plan for the universal oomptdsory 
Qf childrwi. 

ediu»te}n insMi^ttens to train skilled worlwic, 
ke^toteians and engineers Industry, specialised agri., 
^tuzal a^kem, nurses snd doctors, have been opened- 
dongslde the general schools. In 1914 there was 85J90 
pn{#3 ui vocational sohods, b 1940—609,800; thas ww* 
b.lll9h4 24,700 students to universities and iSMtitutai, end 
61^600 48 194041 . 

Tlie Soviet Union inherited from tsarism en oXteemriyi.: 
large munber of Jlllteraie adults who Had first to be given 
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primary education. Special schools for adults, of a 
temporary character, and evening classes were created for 
that purpose in addition to facilities for individual 
educatioJi. 

. As a result of these measures illiteracy was almost 
completely wiped out in the Soviet Union. 

Many of the nationalities which inhabited Bussia did 
not even have alphabets of their own before the advent 
of the Soviet State. The Soviet (iovernment has carried 
out educational work of great magnitude, and has accom- 
plished a “cultural revolution” in the National Eepublics. 
New schools, institutes,, clubs and libraries have been 
opened in which children and adults are able to study 
freely in their own languages. Striking changes which 
have ooeumd in the cultural life of the National Bepublics 
can be seen from the following table : 

hiti'iitrij in Different Federal Frpuhlics. 



1926 

1989 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

R.S.S'.S.B 

65,0 

81.9 

Ukrainian S.S.B. ... 

... 67.5 

85.^ 

Aserbaidjan S.S.B. ... 

26i2 

, , 75.3'' 

Turkmen S.S.B- 

... 12.6 

67'.2 

Uzbek 8.S.B 

10.6 

67.8 

Tadpk S.S.I. 

... 8.7 

71-7 


ednoationai system of the Soviet Union serves 
sdeiioiM -'of '.the .p(^nlatian.' ■ 

r' ipke of October 16, 1918 dn «a$S«i idii^ls 

wtnl^ 'lai^tlown' 'the ioitewini 

aiahi farinci^bs as the basis for the edneationd 

i. ’ State Schools. All types of education instit'utbhf 
Ananced Aram the State iNdfet< fbe Stete de^ 



mines the tasks and the oheraotet of aohool work (aylla. 
buses, ourrioula, and other measures). The managemwiti 
leadership and control of education are yeated in the 
hands of the educational authorities, . 

2. Secular Edwathn. Separation of the aohool from 
the church. The People's ("omniiMariat tot eduoakkm in 
ilM decision of February 18, 1918, explained; “Conaidw* 
iiig that religion is a matter of oonsoieiiee for every indiyi* 
dual, the State in religioua matters retnaina neutral, l.e., 
it does not back, any particular reUglon, does not grant 
any righto or privileges, nor does it support ax^ parti 
oulw religion materially or morBlly. It followe from thie 
that the State cannot undertake the taak of rellgioni 
education of children.’* 

8, Education for All. All citizens without regard to 
their religion or social ataudiug, aex or nationality, bay# 
me$$8 U fpmtal and meoHofi^ edeoffitton. 

This access is guaranteed by the following measures: 

By diuoation free of charge. Education up to the 
eighth year of the secondary school is free of ohaige* 
From the eij^th to the tenth year inclusive a pupil hke 
to pay a small fee of SO roubles a year which amcmail to 
1.4 per cent, of the annual average income (data of '191^ 
rtid' ^Uiw am obstacle to the eduO|llto hi 

ohidiiiii Max^ duldren suoh as thcaw cd invalkla 

War, pensioners, partlsana, are exempt {xom'mf, 
jMit The low prtse hooks and other eduoatioiui 
aoo^Ktries mliMS the eduoatioii of all obikheu poirtbllb 
Xh« < State jiahlishes twEt books at vary low pkm in to&M; 

tliaxn easily available' to ell ^ddldnsn. As «, 
C(Wpert80fi, a daily newspaper ooeta 10 tdiile lal 

^i^tecetio text book for the 3 ^' 

1,0,, only tour tunes as mock .as the price a dolly news- 



paper, such as is boi^t by every dtizen. New text* 
books are publisiied axinuaiiy in miiliojaa of copies. 

' (b) By giv^ grants to gwd stadeats- in teohnio^ 
schools, universities and instituteSi Education in vocatkjnal 
sohools k free of charge and good students ai» granted. 
sohoiarships whiph cover all their expenses for their 
braining period. 

The fee he education in universities and institutes is 400 
roubles per annum. But all good students receive a j^ant 
which raises from 186 roubles a month in the first year to- 
800 roubles a month in the last year. Special BoholarsWps 
are granted to exoaptitmally brilliant students. 

(c) By carrying on education in .the native language. 
BduoaMon in schools in every national republic is given in 
the ohidwa’e ^ve language. Ghildren of different 
may in Buosian sohools if th^ so de^e, 
but even in such towns as Moscow and Leningrad, where 
the overwhelming majority of the children is Bussiaur 
national soIkwIs for Tatars, Armenians, etc. are to Be 
found. Teachers may be of any naionality so long aa 
they know the native language of their pupils. 



CHAFTEB a. 

•FSX XDHOATIOltAXi S7STXK 

The eduoatioQai system of the Soviet tInioQ ooQsiotB of 
^ aetwork of uU i^pea oi geueret Hod vooatiofiai aohooii aod 
eduoatioaai mstitutione, for infaots, children Mid young 
people. 

A. Educatiflunl itiHtitutiouH for children below school age: 

dreches for infants up to 8 yiitirs old lire under the super. 

vision of the People’s CoonniaMrint of Health. Kiadergar. 
tens for children of 8 to 7 years are under the ComtniBeariat 
of Bduoiition. 

B. Educational institutions for children and adoiesoaadsi, 

(«) General Education (priiniiry, middle and secondary 

school). 

(b) Special schools: 1, Forest schools, 2. Sohools fcar 
the deaf and dumb and for the blind. 8. Sdbools for back, 
ward ai^ mental^ defective children. 4. Special sohools for 
the arte. 

(c) Residential educational institutions: 1. Children's 
homes. 2. Suvorov schools. 

(d) Children’s institutions for ont-of-sohool activities. 

0. Vocntionnl schools for children and adolescents: 

(fl) Trade and railway schools. 

(5) Factory apprentice schools. 

fc) Teachers* training sohools. 

(d) Medical schools (for nurses, etc.). 

(c) Technical sohools for different speoialitiea. 

3). Higher Eduoation—iiniversities and specialised ins. 
titutea. 

All onltursl-ediioationnl institnUons such as lihrnrlei<, 
clubs, reading rooms, theatres, cinemas, etc., come under 
the supervision of the educiitiomd niithorftiei. 



A. Kindehoabtens. 

The KindertiaHen is an institution for children below 
school age (8 to 7 years old). 

Kindergartens may be opened and run not only by the 
educational authorities, but also by any employing organi- 
sation or trade union. But supervision of the education and 
physical development of the children is exercised by the 
educational authorities. 

Kindergartens are organised by the State to help the 
family. Children, whose parents are engaged in work sJuring 
the day, must not be neglected. A child remains in a 
kindergarten from 8 or 9 n.m. to S or 7 p.m., 8pe®ding the 
rest of the time with its family. 

The day’s time-table in a kindergarten includes games, 
educational play, walks, meals and sleep at definite hours. 
The older children learn rending and arithmetic. The fee 
for a child is low and children of war invalids, pensioners 
and of largo families are exempt from all fees. 

The number of kindergartens is increasing yearly. There 
were only 27.') kindergartens and playgrounds in 1919 which 
catered for 7,(K)0 children, while by 1940 their number had 
Increased 200-fold and reached the total of 55,102. They 
catered for 2,881,848 children. 

B. (a) GBNBRAt. Education. 

The present structure of the general school was determined 
by the Soviet Government on May 16,1984. There are three 
types of general school in all republics: primary school, 
middle school and secondary school. 

A sdiool is directed by a headmasten or headmistress 
who is appointed by the educational authorities. In fhose 
jMrimhry schools where there are only two or tibree teachers 
« senior master or mistress ts appointed instead of a head. 
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The head is aided by an assistant for study. Hia duties are : 
the efficient organisation of sohool life, the loaintenanoe of 
educational equipment and superviaion and controi of the 
work of the teachers. 

.The teaching staff of a 8oh«K}| is recruited from kniaed, 
qualified people. A teacher in a primary school must possess 
H teachers' training schocii certificate, a teacher in a middle 
school must have finished a teaching institute, and a t«toher 
taking fanm B, or 10, must have finished an Institute o/i 
Education or education department of a Uoivanity. 

The teacher's snlaty varies according to the age group rff 
his pup#^ his own educational qualifications, and length of 
service. There is equal pay for men and women. 

The school year in all aohools of the Soviet Union hi^ns 
on September ! . During the year there are three short holi- 
days in addition to the summer holidays which are firom 
two to three months. 

ffhe primsrff eahooh are found msinly in rural districts — 
in villages and remote mountain hamlets where the number 
of pupils Is not sufficient to have a middle or t^eondary 
school. A primary school eonsists of four classes and is 
oo..eduoational. In aooordnnoe with the law on universal 
compulsory education all children on reaching the age of 
seven must be sent by their parents to the primary scthool. 
!Die administration of a school has to see that all seven-year- 
old children in the distriot attend school. There is no exa- 
mination for admission. 

Among primary schools there are : 

PuR oomplomeni eohools, i.e., sohools with the full 
rnanber of pupils in all four clasps with e teacher for each 
'<d8M. 

fuio-tinii sohools, s<foools with less tfattc the etandeni 
number of pupils per olass. Thera era only two teeohm in 



such schools. Each teacher takes two classes (I and III, 
n and IV). 

(hie-unit schools, i.e., small schools in which one teacher 
takes all lessons in all four classes. 

Middle schools have seven classes from I to VII. Th® 
first four classes are sinular to those of a iirimary school. 
Piiiuls arc (ulinitted Into the fifth class of a seven-year 
sehiK)l on completinp! the fourth class, or from a primary 
school in another, area. There is no examination on ad- 
xnission, the only qualification being the marks received by 
a pupil at the spring examinations on the conclusion of the 
fourtii year. 

The age of a pupil of a middle school must be between 
7 and 8 in the first cinss and between 14 and 1f> in the 
sevMith. 

fHie majority of middle schools are co-eduoational, but in 
large towns there are separate girls’ and boys’ middle 
schools. 

Those who finish n middle school get a certificate which 
entitles them to : (1) admission (without examinations) into 
the Vni class of a secondary school; (2) admission into 
secondary vocational schools (in some of them with, and in 
some without, examination) ; (8) admission to various short- 
term courses such as commercial odunses. Those young 
people, who for one reason or another do not want to 
continue their studies, either enter industry or offices, taking 
up work which does not require any special qualification. 
But the Soviet Government encourages all such ciMeens to 
have a secondsty education, and they ate encouraged to 
attend evexdng classes which enable them to hnpove their 
qualifications later. ’ 

The Secondary echool is a complete 10 years generaJ 
school. There are secondary schools in all towns, in large 
villages, workers* housing settlements, etc. Thew is a 
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.network yf seeoiidarj' schools iu all districts ol every town 
Including the. most remote suburbs. 

The first hmr classes of u secoudm^ school correspond to 
the four classes of primary schools. 

The first seven classes of a secondary school correspond to 
the seven classes of a middle school. 

Pupils attend it secuitdary school between the ages of 
seven in the first class and sttvimteen in the tenth class. 

In towns with a large tiundier of secondary schools, edn. 
cation is given separately to Iwys and girls. In stich cases 
there are aeperate hoys’ and girls’ schools. In provincial 
secondary schools with a small number of pupils the sexes 
are mixed. 

On finishing soeoiidaty school pupils receive a diploma 
testifying to their t«mphdion f>f secondary education. This 
diploma entitles them to admisskm into any of the higher 
educational institutions, and to different short-term courses 
requiring as a preliminary the completion of secondary edu- 
cation. Those students who get ‘‘excellent" marks in their 
examination for nil subjecte receive a diploma rum hiiia. 
This entitles them to l>e admitted into higher educational 
institutions wihont examination. 

A pupil finishing a seeondnrj’ school can acquire any 
speciality by means of short-term courses. The m^jori^ 
of pupils from seemndary schools usually want to oontinue 
their studies and go to a university or specialised {nstttttto. 

The aim of $eeondary nehooU for mrhinfi youth 

is to enable them to complete their seoondary education 
without leaving their work. There are six classes in an 
eyening secondary school— classes S to 10. The curriculum 
and syllabus are simflar to those In ordinsKy sewmdary 
iohools, the difference being only in relation to the organ!- 
«itk>n of studies and methods of teadhlBg. Studies are 
•cfirried out in cycles. Thus tog instance, one term is taken 
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up by one group oi subjects, the humanities (languages,, 
literature, history); or by physioomathsmatical subjects' 
(algebra, geometry, physics); in accordance with the 
syllabus. Having passed the examination for one cycle a 
student can take up the second cycle. Thus the students 
are enabled to cover the year’s syllabus of an ordinary 
secondary school in one year. The lessons in an evening 
secondary school for working youth are given three times .a 
week and last three hours at a time. On finishing these 
schools the students receive diplomas testifying to the com- 
pletion of their secondary edvication and all the rights that 
this affords. 

The Aim op the Soviet School. 

The aim of the Soviet school is to give general education' 
to the citizen and to make him a useful member of the 
oommunity. 

All general schools in the Soviet Union have broadly the- 
same syllabus, but the national characteristics of each re- 
public are of course taken into consideration and the time- 
tables of all non-Bussian schools have to allow a definite 
number of hours for the native language, literature and 
national Ifistory. 

Text-books are also uniform. They are approved by the 
People’s CommiBsariats of Education for a period of several 
years. Children in all schools use, for example, the sam€r 
physics text-books, and solve problems taken from the same 
book of exercises. Text-books are compiled eildier by the 
most experienooi teachers or by eminent scientific workers 
and are approved by committees of scientists and public” 
wcrrkers. • . 

This Is how the history text-books, for instance, were- 
oompfled. 

loBowh:^ a decision of the Council of Peo{de's Oom- 
missaw, a oompetition for the Kest elementary idsfory of 

It ■■■ 



TJ.S.B.B. for primary schools, with brief referonoaB to 
geoeral history, wb» held in 1986. 

All the leading professors of history took p«ct is the oom> 
petition. The jury chose ns tin* best text.jxwk the "Coneiao 
History of the U.8.8.B." compiled bj’ the Faculty of 
History of the U.8.8.K. nt the Moscow State EduoatiossI 
Institute, under the leadership of Professor A. V. Shestakov, 

The Council of People's Cotii.miasara set up five groups to 
prepare history text.boi)ks for the fifth to tenth olaases and 
approved their results. The drafts of these text-books were 
ravish by the most prominent soholnm and statesmen of the 
country. Stalin. Kirov and Zhdanov took a personal interest 
and made nnmerous suggestions which helped the authors 
of these text-books. 

The uniformity of eduoational curricula, syllabuses ami 
text-books HHsnres the realisatinit of the principle of the 
ozdform soliooi, a uniform standard of education for the 
younger gen^ratimr and State superviaioD over the school. 
HldB enables pupils to take up their studies without exami. 
nation and without difficulty in the corresponding class of 
a new sohool when moving to another town. 

The ounrioulum for secondary schools includes the follow. 
Ing subjects ; Bussian language and literature, mathematioa 
(smihmetio, algebra, geometry, trigonometry), physics, 
tdwmlstiryi natural sciences (botany, eoology, human ana. 
fea*y and physiology, theory of ovolulion, geology and 
ndnerak^), astronomy, the Constitution of the U.S.B.B., 
Mstoy (ancient, medieval, modfflfo). history of the U.S.8.B., 
geography, one foreign language, physioal training, writing, 
diaughtnmanship, art, singing, and militaiy trainii:^; (ele- 
knowl^ge^^^^^ the young mm wfll 
raquhre whffli joining the services). 

The stud^ of naturtJ science, phyairii and nuillittafitiea 
occupies as important place in all ourriduln. ‘ . 
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Tto liours devoted to each sujt)jeot are distributed as 
follows: 


Subject, 

Number of houfB 
per yeati mcotdmy 
to the cunkulum 
adopted in 1942/43, 

Number 

Per cent. 

Eusaism language and titerature ... i 

2,676 

28.4 

Matbematiua ... 

2.0?^ 

22.0 

Physics, chemistry , astronomy 

848 

8.9 

Natural sciences 

528 

6.6 

Geography 

570 

6.0 

Histoi^ and Constitutbn o! U.S.B.B. 

797 

8.8 

Modem languages ' ... 

058 

6.8 

Writing, drnnghtsmanahip, art and 

1 

) 


singing 

880 

8.4 

Physical and military training 

1.048 

11.0 


Thb Oroanisatiok of Educational Work 
la. the first four olasses all principal subjects are taught 
by one teacher, who t^w a class ixprn the day of their 
admission to the end of the fourth class. String from 
idle fifth class the lessons are given by speciahsts. 

The progress of pupils is assessed by means of marks 
from 1 to 5. TVom the fourth class onwards all pupils have 
to take (an end-pf-year examination. ^ 

The methods used in the Soviet school. Aoe variola, but., 
Ihey lure all subeddnated to these, fmdamentti principle : 

mttat be i»iaed oonsobus^^^^^^ a«timQa> 

,lkm.'.hy.>the'' ofaild.‘pf ilsa;^vpn'.8td2}ept''y.aiid: . .be.; at..., 
fi^piough aaad^. aS;.;rp«(^: linlMd; vdth practice, as .poc^]^, . 




to 8S.V that to beootae m eduoatad man oae 
“...has to enrich one’s mind with all the wealth ol know. 

ledge that mankind has Boounjulated.” 

“We do not want mechanical assimilation, but we want 
to develop and improve the mind of every pupil by know, 
ledge of baste facts. You must not simply lesen them, but 
acquire them in such a way as to allow a development of a 
critical approach, to prevent the mind from becoming oon. 
gested w'ith niiisses of unnecessaty material.’’ 

This proposal of Lenin was Uid down as the foundafdon 
for education of dhildren. Bduoatlon autiundtlea have 
to make sure that a subject is presented logbaUy and 
metfaodioally, that the teacher develops in the ohildeen a 
capacity for independent work with books, in laboratories, 
and in workshops, and that he makes use of avaitahle vituid 
apparatus, experiments, and exouraiona. 

CaABAOTSK TBAnnNO. 

Besides the academic task, every teacher is responsible 
toe character training and the general development of the 
pupils; ioe training the “new man.” 

“This new man,” said President Kalinin, “must be 
infused with the best qualities of man... These quall^ea 
are: love for the people and for the working masses, 
honesty, courage, solidarity, and love for work. One baa 
not only to love work, but to carry it out honestly, bearing 
in inind all the time that whoever eats and exists withotOEl 
working lives on the fruits of someone eise’s labour.” 

A him end eonsoious discipline in class is a fundamentai 
principle 6f conduct. 

^MKiaakm arid explanation to the pupils of what is • 
required from them coupled witir ti]» firm demurd ttat they 
should obsearva accepted rules are idle imin methods of 
obtaining good behavioor. Punishmenl is used tn wduKde. 
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but its application is strictly controlled by the eduoatioit- 
autibiorities. Corporal punishment, detention which oau^ 
children to miss their meals, and similar methods ^ 
absolntely forbidden. 

Ihe fd&wing measures are in use: 

JBetoarda. Praise by the teacher, and oertihoab^ of m«dt. 
issued by the head of the school. 

Punishments. Beprimand by the teacher, public r^ 
primand in the class room, order to the pupil to stand 
order to leave the class nxuu. loss of conduct marks,, 
reprimand at a meeting of the Teachers’ Council, or finally, 
expulsion from the school (ieniporary expulsion must bo 
approved by the district education authorities). 

Bpeoial “Eules for Pupils” regulating their conduct both: 
inside ah4 outside school, are approved by the Government.. 
PorfMcan^e, pupils must not go to cinemas, theatres and' 
other places of entertainment during school hours. They 
are expected to be kind and h^pful to old people, smalli 
chUdran, the weak or ill. They must give them first place,- 
iCid pjisr them their seats in trams and buses and tundst 
tfeem.to evejcy- way. , , . ,, 

T^ paain responsibility for the .general development of 
the pupfls rests wi^ the, head, te)^|jer, but in addition ope' 
of the senior teachers is appointed Ihy the head^ac t^j^p^slble 
master or mistress for every oiassl , ’3?his ' teaeher' organises- 
these pupils, helps them in their “self |pvemment” 'and Jn- 
the work of f our^ Oemmunist X^eaguS' and pi<ai(eer organL 
■ satIoi». , . 

sae clubs and sodetieB (oalkd 
snhd^,-' ■ 05P|,.A -weak !a||s>J'*®haci 'hbsuir 

and wuik under the anoerviaion af a taftafa wr 
flid^lSPPOSi .'tfi'-rf'.rC 

. '-.':#iiW'‘a"'as(aiith evei^ pe’rfcamahoer'sK’; 
solia® to wMoh the s 



The “Pionebb” akd ‘•KoMsoMot”* Okoakisatioss 

The main task of the Pioneer unii Komsomol organisations 
is training for good oitizeiishi|). Duties connected with the 
Pioneer and Komsomol organisations develop in the cliildrea 
a sense of responsibility towards the eommuaity and aecus- 
tom them fieom childhood to carry out social duties. 

Pioneers consider it their duty to be an example to other 
children ; to study well, to help their ftunily at home and 
their school-mates at school. Pioneers are organised in 
•detachments and groups. They have a banner of their own, 
wesae a red tie, bring out a wall newspaper of their own, and 
salute one another in n special way. At gatherings of these 
■detachments they read, or listen to talks given by adults, 
rehearse plays, recite poetry, play games, and so forth. 

The members of Komsomol who are in the senior classes 
guide the activity of the Pioneer organisations. Thus, 
members of the Komsomol help the head and other teachers 
in the work of bringing up the younger children. They are 
the most conscientious and energetic pupils and organise 
the out-of-sohool activities. Under the guidance of teachers 
they edit wall-newspapers, organise different netivitiee 
fteohnieal, artistic and sport). 

The war has shown that the schools have fulfilled thdr 
task and have given the country millions of soldiers full of 
■courage, self-sacrifice and patriotism. 

B. (b) Sprciai, Senoots. 

1. Forest sehooh for ehit^rmi with hedih. 

Porest schools are boarding-schools and sanatoria combined, 

• RuMiaa abbreviation for the “Conuaaniet Union of Ywth.” 
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,wlie3ce children get medical treatment, sometinoies for several 
years, and simultaneously continue their studies, under 
supervision of a doctor, following as far as possible the 
normal syllabus. 

2. Schools for the deaf and dumb, weak-sighted and 
blind. These schools function as an independent type of 
educational institution with a special ourriculumi and sylla- 
bus, special text-books, equipment and apparatus. There 
are special scientific departments at the People’s Com- 
missariats of Education which supe rvise the work of such 
schools. " 

8. Schools for mental defectives. There are not a great 
many schools of such type. Special curricula and syllabuses 
are prepared for such schools, us well as special text-books 
and apparatus, to enable a nrentally deficient child to get 
an elementary education and acquire some suitable manual 
profession by the age of 15 or 16. - 

4. Special art schools. There are special art schools in 
large towns for exceptionally gifted children : the schools of 
music attached to the Conservatoires, ballet schools attached 
to theatres, schools of painting and so on. They are super- 
vised by the Committee for the Arts of the Council of 
People’s Commissars of the U.S.S.B. In addition to special 
subjects, pupils in such schools also take general subjects 
in accordance with the secondary school curriculum. 

B. (C) EBSIDBNTr.^L EdUC.^TIONAI, iNS'HTU'nOKS. 

1. Homes for children of school and pre-school age. 
Such institutions eater for orphans, who remain in them up 
to the age of 14, get a general education up to middle school 
standard and acquire skill. At the age of 14, a pupil is sent 
by the Administration of n Children’s Home bo a vocational 
or technical school which has a hostel ottadied to it. 
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2, SmoTov military sehoole m residential aeoondMy 
schools and eater sons o£ Bed hmy men and offlcera, of 
partisans and for orphans whose parents perished in the 
war. Suvorov military schools prepare boys tor military 
Sftrvioe, giving them an offioer’s training and a pensrol 
mmMry eduaation. 

Suvorov schools are under the People's Commissariat of 
l>efenoe. 

B. (d) Out or School Children's Inskwjiioioi. 

'fhese inolw^ ; LibriuriM, Ptoi^W'^^lubs, teofanioal oimtxwi 
tor children, centres for young naturalists, eanurslon and 
tourist centres, sports centres and sports stadiums, skUing 
centres, swimming pools and other instituUons, centres tor 
tile arts, children’s cinemas and theatres. 

The task of these institutions is to help the aoademlo 
work of the school and to provide healthy and creative forms 
of leisure. They enatde youth of school to cany m 
studies after school hours in subjects in which they are 
particularly interested, to enlarge their general knowl^lge 
and to improve their physique. 

C. Vocational Schools. 

(TmkiHoal achodls, railwatj tchooln, factory 

The task of these shools is to twin skilled persoBiid tor 
transport and industry. 

The training of billed workers, owing to the oonstant 
growth of heavy todustry, has be«o ooeupying the Sori# 

« ; ^tffiromei^ from the very firs^ days of its eadstenoe. Pdoip 

•PPi'HnWoe «4ools attached to 
’iMlptoiV'' .'jIAeaft' ' sehoeds" tri^aed' .'tw&4tnd«a«bidt" m^Jicp' 
skilled wwdsttri^^ dftdi^ DO years. ShecMecm 

courses treto«d 8,800,000 dcUled workers. Despite this 



tiT&s by 19^ an acute shortage o£ . skilled labour' in 
transport and industry which was caused by the fact that 
Jbiundreds oi new plants, mines, railways and power-stations 
were oomlng into operation. 

In view of this shortage a governoxeat decree of Ootoberg 
1940, provided for u tremendous extension of trade, railway, 
«nd factory schools. 

Boys and girls between 14 and 15 yettrs old with not less 
than a primary education are admitted into trade and rail- 
way schools. The training lasts for two years. 

These schools train metal workers, oil workers, assistant 
■engine drivers, railway repair workers, etc. 

Factory apprentice schools train workers for jcdrs of 
average skill in industry and the building trade. The 
training lasts six months. Boys and girls of 16 to 17 
Irrespective of their previous education are admitted to 
these schools. 

The training in all these types of schools is carried out 
under conditions which as far as possible correspond to 
those existing in industry itself. The pupils in their train- 
ing use the actual industrial raw materials and work on 
lathes of the latest models. They receive for their products 
'80 to 100 per cent, of the remuneration usually paid for 
work of that kind. This enables the State to make use 
of these schools to carry out important State assignments. 

Thus, for instance, one of the technical schools 
manufactured 80,000 mines during two years of the war 
and reconditioned 6,000 rifles, 280 guns, 2K> machine- 
guns, and 240,000 navigational instruments for the air 
.foaro. ' ' 

spedol teol^laal colleges of the State lalmur 
reservM which train teachers for, all three types of school. 

The trainfajg, and the dtsiadbution oi |h» 
w^kefi, . Ii ' eupav|«ed - by the ,06nferaV . JDeiprte^ 



Iiabour Besarvea of the Council of People’s Commmsaia 
o! the U.B.S.B. and by the local administration of labour 
reserves. 

fechniml schools of different epecMHiet, teackere’ 
schools and junior medical school# (for nurses, nciidwives, 
etc.), are vontiional schools which accept young people of 
16 or 18, who have finished the middle or seven-year 
school. Trainiiifi lasts three or four years. They train 
specialists of average skiU (nurses, teohnieians, teachers 
for primary and infant schools, etc.). 

There were in the U.S.S.R. 8,896 such technical 
schools (or "teohnicnms") with 802,200 students during 
the 1040-41 school year, as follows : 



Nnmher of 

Numbar of 


fechnicuma. 

Siudenia, 



(in 

thousands) 

Industrial 

649 

177.0 

Transport and communications 166 

62.1 

Agricultural 

785 

111.8 

Law 

86 

4.0 

Teachers’ training 

884 

*07.6 

Medical 

... 1,042 

1)8.6 

Art 

902 

28.7 

Economic organisation 

141 

^.0 


B. Highbe Education. 

{Vniveraitiee, tnaUiuiea and Coliegee). 

tiMversiaes and* single-faculty ineMtutea admit man and 
women who have completed their secondary education and 
passed tibe entrance ezaminaijon or have obtained full 
marls in their final eohool examination. 



Only 16 per cent, of all studente we women in the 
univemities of Tsarist Eussia. In 1988 48 per cent, of the 
total number of students were women. 

The Soviet Government and the Communist Party 
consider tie problem of training qualified personnel to be 
of very great importanoe. In his letter to the first All- 
Union Conference of Proletarian Students in 1926 Stalin 
wrote: 

"Higher educational establishments and Communist 
institutes, workers’ faculties and teohnioums are schools 
in which key people for economic life and culture are 
traitied. Doctors and economists, co-operators and teachers, 
mining engineers and statisticians, technicians and 
ohemistB, agricultural and transport workers, veterinary 
and forestry workers, electricians and engineers are the 
future leaders in the buildup of the new society, in the 
creation of the socialist economy and socialist culture. It 
is impossible to build a new society without new leading 
personnel. ...” 

The number of higher edfucational institutions increased 
from 91 to 788 in 20 years. The number of new technical 
institutions is especially high. There are institutes for 
every branch of the country’s economy. 

DisTRiBtmoN op Higher BnncATiONAL lNSTiTttTxoNS. 

Types of Higher Education. Year. 

1917 1940 

1. Universities and Single Faculty Insti- 
tutes for the Arts ... ... 46 

2. Medical Institutes ... 9 78 

8. Agricultural institutes ^ ... 10 88 

^4. Technical and l^nsport Ins^ftttfces ... 14 152^ 
6. Economic Institutes ' ... 0 

6. Art Institutes ... 4^ sped^SsTiS®^ 

the eylfa^itb 



provides for eompulaory pmeiictU trakuBg m factories^ 
agriouiture, hospitals, seboolt^ wad io the oomiautuoatioa 
services, acoording to the studeat's speoiiditjf. Btudeotw 
have to attead eompidsority aot oaly lectures, but aW 
laboratory work, workshops and so oa. 

The military aad physical traiaiag of atudeata coates 
witbla the time-table, but additboal work is doae after 
the regular hotu's, iu spurt orgaaisatioaa, clubs, and at 
stadiums. The trade unioa aad Eoaisomol orgaaisatbaa 
regularly carry out what are tenoned' "test parades," 
ooveriag the military traiaiag of studeaia, competitive 
games, ski ruas, oross-couatty ruas and marches, wad so on. 

The teachiag staff of a faculty consists of professon, 
lecturers and assistants. There are two solontlfio degrees 
ia the U.S.S.B. ; Doctor of Science and Candidate of 
Science. The rank of Professor is conferred upon Dootora 
of Science, «md that of Beader or Lecturer upon Cwodi* 
dates of Science. 

In the school year 1940-1941 in ail institutes of the 
U.S.S.B. there were: 5,868 professors, 18,105 leoturws or 
readers, and 81,557 assistant lecturers and instructors 
without degrees. 

Universities have special post-graduate courses whkh 
train professors, ieoturma and soientido personnel. These 
courses are ti^en up by the most gifted and successful 
students who desire to devote themselves to scientific work 
after graduating. 

In the school year 1940 to 1941 there were 13,366 su(& 
students. 

Stn^sats training for imhrersity teaching ate granted 
State albwanoes and are exempted hum all fees. When 
they gi»dua^ th^ have to defend a ilmsis, after wUch, If 
they pass, the degree of Uan^ddale of Science is oaofsned 
: on them.'- 
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CHAPTEE 8. 

THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM IN WABTIME 
A. School. 

The war interrupted normal school activities. The school' 
had to undertake new tasks such as helping in the evacua- 
tion of children, organising aid to evacuated children and. 
especially orphans, the provision of clothing, shoes and hofr, 
meals for children, and the provision of help to collective- 
and state farms in agricultural work. 

In the first days of the war the Soviet Government order, 
ed the evacuation of all children below the age of 14 to the- 
eastern regions of the Soviet Union. 

Children’s hontes, kindergartens and technical schools 
left with pupils, staff and equipment. Pupils of general" 
Gseoondihy schools were evacuated either together with their- 
parents, or as boarding schools under the supervision of' 
fiheir teachers. Some factories, enterprises and offices orga. 
rused, at their own eagpense, boarding schools for the- 
children of their employees. 

Long trains carrying children left for the Eastern re^onS' 
situated thousands of miles away. Children were often in: 
great dan^r as German pilots frequently bombed and- 
machinegunned the trains. Although they travelled under 
the protection of Soviet fighters, many of them wWe.Mlled' 
and others suffered injuries that have crippled them for life. 

The children were terrified and worn out by all they had' 
to go through. They had to be welcomed, comforted,, 
housed and given an opportunity of continuing their studies. 

The local authorities prepared beforehand kindergaxt^,. 

, boarding schools and children’s homes, provid^^d ttwwi n^fthr 



furniture, erookery and kitchen utensils, underwear and even 
with allotments. The allotments of children's homes in 
the Sverdlovsk region alone totalled 3,891 aores. 

But the time available was too short for a complete pre- 
paration. Much hud to be done by teachers and children 
tkfflaaselves. They took part in the work of reconditioning 
housea, collected and transported fuel, and cultivated their 
own allotments. This went on throughout the whole p«tod 
■of evacuation. 


The local population gave much assistance to the evaoun- 
ted dbildnen. Industrial and offioe workers helped in their 
spare time to recondition sohool huilHings, and womett 
washed, mended and sewed the children's clothes. Collec- 
tions to aid the children were carried out throughont the 
■country. 

“During the days of preparation and oelehrntion of the 
twenty-sixth anniversary of the Bed Army alone, the youth 
of Moscow city and regi<m collected 34 millions roublcA 
from^ the population, and 1,870 tons of foodstuffs tor the 
Soldiers’ Children’s Fund. During the same period l^osoow 
factories produced after working hours and above plan 850 
thousand yards of cloth, thousands of pairs of shoes and 
underwear as well as knitted and fur articles of clothing for 
the evacuated children.’’ (“Veohemyaya Moskva.”) Jli 
towns and villages throughout the country did their shiue 
in the same way . 


Many families adopted children. They were made to fed 
happy and at home with their new families, and their 
'dreadful memories gradually faded and they beeame once 
h^lthy and cheerful. 

tan&h«r of children adopted by families totals dvl» 

sduaatimi oonttettad.^ Th*i 
■Oluah:^ the local sahnpl , 




There were a great many : inadequate aoco-. 

mmodation, insufficient text-boote, fens, feneaB, •nd. 
other equipment. 

A number of teachers had been called up, others hadi 
joined the partisans. 

There were l,222,ffl)5 teachers in 1941. Their number 
decreased by about 50 per cent., reaching' the figure of 
774,795 by the bepnning of the school year 1948-44. 

To enable all children to get education there had to be 
two and even sometimes three shifts in the schools, and 
the number of pupils per class increased to 40 or 45. 

A number of schools in Leningrad carried on work even 
during the siege. Children did everything not to miss 
school, although class rooms were fireezing and the children, 
often had nothing to eat at home. 'I'h^ received supple- 
mentary food rations at school in accordance with a special 
decision of the Leningrad Soviet. 

In the middle of October, 1941, when the enemy was 
dose to Moscow and German planes were bombing it 
day and night, the regultur work of the Moscow schools 
was seriously interrupted. But tutorial sessions were 
pM at the scHools for ch^^^ who studied at 
borne and later sat foi^ their examinations. ^ 

Normal studies in the Moscow schools weiM> resumed* 
in the autumn of 1942. 

The overwhelming majority of schools, institutes, clubs 
and libraries, in regions temporarily occupied by the 
enemy, were destroyed. In Stalingrad and the Stalin- 
grad region . alone the Germans -destroyed 567 sohools and* 
186 children's homes, . 

The restoration of schools in the Hberafied regions and 
in tha^front line areas began in 11^2. In those vUla^. 
’sffiere sohool buildings had been destroyed, sdbtooterV^ 
■litsed! in fhe best available buildings of tKe 



jpeasunts oltea offered their homes for sohooi purposes. 
0ia local authoritiies, pareuta, foacbers a&d pupils them- 
selves helped to repair schools, furoitun aad equipmeat. 
.Special brigades o£ eogineers, builders aad tacfaaicians 
were seat to these regioas; arohiteots have worked out 
jplans for temporary school buildings. 

Despite tlie fact that the whole o! our industry was 
oagHged on war work, the Council of People’s Com- 
missars of the U.S.S.K. ordered that school fundture be 
mtmufactured. Thirty.ffve thousand d^s were dss. 
patched to the Btaliagrad, Bostov, Kursk aad Orel regbns 
in 1948, 

Text-books, education apparatus and staifonexy have 
been sent by the People's Commissariats of Education of 
the Union Bepublics to the liberated regions; 0,649,700 
•text-books, 19,419,000 exercise liooks, H6, 659, 000 pencils, 
8,819,000 pens were sent by the B.S.F.S.B. in 1948. 

Where only yesterday there was the front-line, to-day 
;soh(x>l activity is m full swing. 

524 schools with 50,000 pupils were functioning in 
Bostov-on-2>on and the surrounding region only four months 
.after the Oermans had been driven out. 

1.272 schools with 148,619 pupils were functioning in 
February, 1944, in districts of the Smolensk region which 
’had been liberated in August, 1948. 

The number of schools decreased from 11^,025 to 
116,048 in 1941-42, but already 140,106 schools were 
functioning in 1948-44. 

To pro'dde the necessary number of teachers the (Jov- 
emment released all teachers who since the hefdnu^ag of 
the war had been engaged on other work. A decree fn- 
oreashif the salaries of teachers was issued in August, 1948. 
I&^dltuxe on teachers’ salnHes was almost doul^ in 
"the B.S.F.S.B. In aooordance with a gcrnnniiieM iMi* 
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jsion teachers get rations equal to those of transport and 
industrial workers and in addition get their lunch at school. 

The Government is caring for children in the same way. 
They have hot lunches at school and delicate children have 
« special diet. In accordance with a decision of the 
•Council of People’s Commissars of the U.S.S.B. special 
allocutions of different types of goods have been made 
available for children. These allocations provide children’s 
homes, kindergartens, schools and boarding schools with 
footwear and clothing for those children who are in need 
of them. 

Sanatoria, summer pioneer camps of sanatorium type, 
and children’s summer play centres have been set up to 
help in the restoration of the health of children who have 
had to live in occupied regions or in besieged towns. 
These institutions are free of charge for the children. 

Over a million urban school children left their cities for 
pioneer camps during the summer of 1943. 

In order to provide education and training for the 
-children of Bed Army men and officers, partisans, as well 
as children whose parents perished at the hand of the 
German invaders, the following institutions were organis- 
ed In the year 1948/1944* 

Nttltty^r df Oh&dfeHj 

9 Suvorov military schools ... 4,538 

28 special technical schools ... 9,000 

118 special children’s homes ... 16,800 

26 special homes for small children ... 1,860 

Expenditure for, education in 1944 was nearly double 
that for 1948 (21.1 thousand million loublesi as compared 
vn* 13.7 in 1948). 

Curricula and syllabuses have mt been changed during: 

Only text-books for prirhajy schools have; htWi 
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eolarged by loforaistioQ OQ bo« Uie oouutoy wm Uviai^ 
working and fighting against the aermam durhig Oie mg. 
Despite wartime diffiuulties examioaUdns show that the 
work of pupib has not deteriorated in oomfNfuriMti adth 
pre<war years. 

The Soviet Oovenuneut, which has been devoteog a 
great deal of attention to the problem of education, has 
during the war carried out a number of important 
liteasuri'M aiming nt a further improvement of^ school 
activities. 

Certain changes have taken place, as foUowa; 

1. Separate ecteioation of boys and girta baa been 
introduced. Boys' and girls' schools have been opened in 

, fk) large towns of the Soviet Union. All the sokools uso 
the same text'books and have the same currioulurn and 
ayilabua, but separate olaasea make it posdble to take into 
consideratioQ the sfe^ 

Iq|^ 1 devEelopnoeat dt b<^< ^ {^, ' oertidn : \gi , their 

psychok^iicAl charaotei^ and differences in training 
an^ prepaxntkin of boys and girls for praetioal life. 

2. More attenticm is being paid to military and phyaioal 
training in boys’ than in girls’ schools. Boys do military 
training and sports, not only during school hours, Ihe 
total of which is equal in both types of school, but also 
alter ^qql hours. 

In a decree of the Gounoi! of People's Gotn- 
^ mlsstOT of the U.S.B.E. was published "on preliminary 
pre-serroce military training of pupils from the first to the 
tenth class of the middle school, seoefrdiry sohod and 
teehidoam’’ and "on military and physical training of ‘ 
pupBs in |)dinmy schools and those of the first teur olMMute 
■ of rdiiyBi and 'setwndsiy sohooBi.'’ > 

fhtee dSetees^^^j^^ attentbn of (hose Ih 
schools to the mililary and .j^ysloal tralnteg oflpiip^^ 
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Tfe number of hours given in schools on military naattgt» 
and physical training was increased. 

In 1^, 696 hours were devoted in the course of the- 
whole year to military and physical training. Tim re- 
presented 6.2 per cent, of the total; in 1948 the number 
of hours amounted} to 1,048, i.e., 11.0 per mnt. of the 
total. 

During the summer holidays pupils of the eighth to * 
tenth clnsses attended camp for a fortnight. In the 
course of lessons on military matters and at camp instruc- 
tors devoted their attention mainly to providing youth 
with practical knowledge of shooting, map reading and 
battle formation. 

At the same time pupils were shown in the course of 
lesson on physios and mathematics how these subjects are 
connected with military science. 

A children 's sports organisation “Smena” (“Shift”) 
was created in July, 1948. By the end of 1948 
members of this organisation in the Bussian Federation 
alone totalled over 670,000. 

8. In 1948 the age of admission to school was lower- 
ed from 8 to 7 years. 

4. The same year the People’s Oommissariats of 
Education of the Union Eepublics worked out and 
approved new "Buies of Conduct for Pupils.” 

5. j\ special type of school — evening schools for 
wcjrking youth — became especially widespread during file 
war. This arose out of Idle fact that a large numbat of 
young people of 16 or 16, unable to finish their studies 
at secondary schools, went to work during the war; 1,005 

schools with 168,710 pupils have been opened in the; 





Help rendered bg cftilUroH to the 8tat$. 

Senior pupHs, uiudtsr the yupervision oi teKoheinii help* 
ed dunug their eumuer iiultdii^-e with Uie wurk ui ool* 
ieotive and atate faruia. Thia waa tieeeaaar;^' because the 
state imd ooUeotive fartua were short o£ mati«power owing 
to the fact that a large number of lueu had ioiaed the 
services. Soma 4.5 luiilbn pupils and bQO,0(X) teachers 
helped in this work on the land in 1942. In additbOt 
during their summer holidays, children ooUoQted berries, 
mushrooms and medioimd herbs tor various purposes. 

According to incomplete %ure8, pupils of 20 regions 
ocdleoted and delivered* to the looal auteodtiee of the 
People’s Commissariat of Trade 844 tons of dried mush* 
zooms, 5,764 tons of pickled mushrooms, 6,158 tons of 
berries and fruit, and 1,150 tons of tnedioinol herbs. 

Members of the Pioneer uml Komsomol school organisa- 
tions played a leading part in this help rendered by 
children to the war effort. 

Pioneers in their spare time helped the wives of servioe* 
men with their housework. They helped to look after 
small ohildtem whose mothers were working in the ool* 
lective farms and factories. In summer the pioneers 
helped the families of servicemen on their allotments. 
In winter they stopped at school after school hours and 
made toys for small . children and presents for Bed Arnijy 
men. Members of the . Komsomol cut and sawed wood, 
toonght it in lor the winter and trained the people f^ 
A.B.P. work. They acted as roof-spotters during elr- 
■Muds and saved many buildings from desteuction by ftre. 

, ^ outstanding example of Soviet ^muih is Zoya 
a pupil of the tenth class of one of 
Tifowww’s sekwls, ^ w joined the i^diissns. With 
oodrage she met her death at the hands of the OffitpaiM^ 
-She was posthumously awarded the title of iibeoitie 
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.■tbe Soviet UBion. Slje is to-day oae of the country's 
most famous people. Lisa Chaikina and Shura Ghekaiin 
and a host of other heroes of the Soviet Union vs'ere also 
the product of Soviet education. 

B. VooATioNAr. Schools. 

Technical and railway echoola, as well as factory work- 
shop apprentice schools became especially important 
during the war. The majority of adults were called up 
to the services and industry was lacking skilled labour. 
Technical schools were urgently needed for training young 
people for skilled work. 

The Magnitogorsk metallurgical technical school No. 18, 
during six months of 1Q48, produced in its open-hearth 
furnaces steel sufficient to manufacture 10 million hand 
grenades, 1.8 million mines, 1.5 million tommy-guns and 
over 8,000 tons of steel for heavy tanks. 

Goods manufactured by pupils of vocational schools 
have covered, in value, about half the cost incurred by 
the Government for their maintenance. 

Factory workshop apprentice schools trained 1| million 
sMlIed workers during the period from the beginning of 
the war up to July, 194S. 

C. Higher Edooation. 

At the beginning of the war there was a decrease in the 
number of both institutes and students. Important uni- 
versities and institutes were evacuated to the rear. 

The numbers of institutes* functioning and' of students 


during the war are 

as follows: — 


Years. 

ImUintes. 

Students, 

1940^1 

... 782 

f^.578 

3941-42 

■ ... 608 

812,888 

...49149-48 

... 460 

' 22^,'' 

1948.44 

... 616 






The evaouated uuirerslties had to work in very ua- 
favourable conditions. Suitable premises were eonroe, part 
of the libraries were not evacuated, and there were not 
eiioiigb prafessors and lecturers. Difficulties in the food 
situation made it necessarj* for the institutes, trade, union 
and (.’ormmmist Party organisations to oope also with the 
piohleti! of providing stiuJcnts and professors with food, 
accoinmodatioii and essential commodities. 

't’he decrease in the nuiiibor of studento is to be explained 
by: the faut that among tiu) studento who graduated 

from universities in KMi there were not only stu^uto 
who had completed five yews, but also who hod only 
(Kuiipteted four; (2) a number of students volunteered to 
join the tortscH: (8) a number of studeiita \vont to work 
in view of the urgent requirements of industry; (4) the 
number of studento admitted to the first year was lower 
than iu previotm yeara. 

As the country required doctors, engineers, constructors, 
physicists and technicians iu larger number than before, 
the institutes, in ordter to meet these requirements, 
temporarily Induced the length of the courses while keep* 
ing the syliulmscs unchanged. At the same time the 
length of the aeodemic year was reduced; the year in 
1041 and 1942 started on October lat and not on 
September Ist as In pre-war years. This was due to the 
fact that students helped during the summer and autumn 
<ai collective farms, in forestry and in the peat industry. 

In the regiotiH temporarily occupied by the Germans alt 
eduoatlbnal inatitutes were dtestroyed. Kiev University-- 
tbto of — was destroyed and its 

Iffirtay plundered. The Oarmfui barbarians made Kharkov 
UniversRy laboratories into workshops and turned ite 
lecture balls' Into bamgdes. 



Since 1943 the return to the west of the universities 
and institutes and the restoration of damaged institutes 
in regions liberated from the Germans has been going on 
conGnuousijr. In 1948 the following were restored; 
Btaiingrad Education and Teachers’ Institutes, the Eui'sk 
Education Institute, the Pyatigorsk Education and 
Teachera’ Institutes. Work on the reconstruction of Kiev, 
Kharkov and other universities was also started. 

Bpecial funds have been allocated for the reconstruc- 
tion of these institutes. Those of the rear regions fat^ve 
donated a part of their equipment to the restored insti- 
tutes in liberated territory. « 

The normal length of courses was restored in the 
autumn of 1948. 

To increase the number of entrants, universities, such 
as for instance Moscow University, Moscow Aviation 
institute and Leningrad Univeiuity, have opened pre- 
paratory . courses. Such courses have enabled potenSal 
students to cover the syllabus for the ninth and tenth 
classes of secondary school in one year or six months. 
They can then sit for the entrance examination. 

Tl^e has been no fundamental change in the syllabitees- 
for higher education, but studies were naturally conduct- 
ed according to war-time requii^mecntB, Practical work 
has always occupied an important part in the curriculum, 
but its importance has increased still further in the years 
of war. 

A great deal of attention is being devoted to the 
military training of studenta. The so-called' “military 
day" has been introduced. During that day, once a week, 
students undergo military training which includes drilling, 
tactical exercises, firing, ski-ing, swimming, etc. 

■The Government has done everything possible to rsdse 
the living standard of students and to give them oppor- 
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tunitks for study, for this ijurpose mcreased aUowaaoeii 
fer stUdeatB have been wtioduced in a number of uni. 
versifaes; students wfao are war iavaiida and those whose 
parents died in action are exempt from all fees; studeota*. 
rations are equal to those of transport and industriaf 
workers; students with delicate health are provided with 
special diets; certain institutes have speoiat studente’ 
oauteens which the Government provides with extra food- 

To provide the necessary solentifio staffs post-graduate 
courses which were abolished at the beginning of the war 
were re-introduced in 1948. 

^*8**«** to 

continue despite war-time difficulties and pmvide the 

wuntry with highly skilled personnel for all branches of 
Its economy. 

the Supreme Soviet in February, 
1^, fixed the rate of reconstruction work as regards 

dlSr ^ V '•« "«*«ber of st«. 

dents. The cxficnditure allocated by the State budget 

.was sufficient to restore 88 institutes in regions liberal 
fwm the German invaders. This means that the number 
of students for the whole of the counti^- will show ao 
of 40,6 par oeut. 



SCIENCE 




SOVIET SCIENCE IN THE SEEVIOE OF THE 
PEOPLE 

I. SCIENCE IN EUSSIA BEFORE THE 
REVOLUTION 

S CIENCE in our country haB a long and diatinguisli- 
ed history, and the Soviet Union received a not 
insignificant heritage frona pre-revolutionary Russia. 

In the days of Peter the Oreat at the end of the 
seventeenth century, firm commercial and cultural 
connections between Russian and Western Europe 
began to be established, and a rapid growth of science 
began once the country had defeated the Swedes and 
consolidated its position. The most symptomatic ex- 
pression of this growth was the foundation of the 
Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburg in 1725. The 
•Academy became the cradle of new-born Russian science. 
By the side of famous foreigners like the mathematician 
Euler and the engineer Bernoulli, there soon appeared in 
It excellent Russian academicians as well, and first and 
foremost M. V. Lomonosov, the pride of Russian science. 

This son of a peasant from our northern seaboard' 
embodied the genius, the breadth of mind and the energy 
of the Russian people. Rapidly acquiring the book- 
learning which at that time was still being taught in the 
old fashion in Moscow, Lomonosov was sent to the 
Peteraburg Academy, whence he soon went abroad to 
study with a number of other young Russians,- among' 
them the future inventor of Russian poroelwn, Vinogradov. 
Five years later liomonosov returned to St. Peiersbmg** 
and here at the Academy, for a quarter of a century, bis 
aeientifio and poetical genius tinfolded in utt'usual 
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Lomonosov was the niajestie dawn of a new fiusslaa 
culture. He was a great oHeniist and physicist: he was 
the first to prove by experiment the conservation of 
matter in chemical changes, he worked out the atoinie 
theory of gases, he was the creator of a new and im- 
portant branch of science — physical chemistry. Astro- 
nomy owes to Lomonosov the remarksdile disoovery of 
the atmosphere of the planet Venus. 

He was the author and constructor of many new 
optical instruments, the inventor of Bussian mosaic, a 
geographer and geologist, an historian and the compiler 
of the first Bussian grammar. And at the same time, 
Lomonosov was a splendid poet and an outstanding artist 
who wltti his own hands devised artistic mosaics. Even 
to-day, two centuries later, the figure of Lomonosov, in 
all its variety, originality and strength, seems difficult to 
Imagine. 

Lomonr^v left his country an example for all time of 
liow science can and must serve the people. 

The particular importance of the Academy of Sciences 
in the eighteenth century was that from the first years 
pf its work- it beowone the organiser of the manifold study 
of Bussia itself — of lie geography, vegetation, anirnud 
world and natural resources. It was thanks to the work 
of Academicians like 8. P. Erasheninidkov, P. 8. Palias, 
I. I. Lepekhin. 8. G. Gipeiin, N. P. Bychkov and N. T. 

■ Osemtskovsky that Bussia for the first Mme cais^ to 
la»w herself. 

Gradually tihere began to arise, by the side th# 
'Academy, other centres of learning— univenrit^es and 
8peelii|iiBt schools at Moscow, Kasaa, ShaEkov and 

othw citiias, the Academy of Mttitaiy Surg^ at 8fe 
Petersburg, learned sooietiea and iostitatic^, and miH» 
tary eduoatbsa! estabhahamiiB. 
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. During the two centuries from the age of Peter tVi>» 
Great to the October Eevolution, our country produced 
worthy away of great and outstanding scientists in many^ 
branches of knowledge, madte its vast contribution to- 
world science, and rendered no little service to its people 
even in the dif&eult conditions of Tsarist Russia, when 
science was often merely “tolerated,” and feared as 
the destroyer of “fundamentals,” i.e., of reactionary 
principles. 

Among the famous mathematicians of pre-revolu- 
tionary Russia we are particularly proud of N. I. Lobachev- 
sky, who discovered, one may say, a whole world of sq- 
oalled non-Euclidian geometry. I^bachevsky with every 
justification is often compared to Oopernicus. 

Among the number of outstanding Russian physicists 
who fqllowed M. V. Lomonosov, there are V. V. Petrov, 
who discovered the electric arc, E. K. Lentz, the dis- 
coverer of important laws of electro-magnetism, B. S, 
Jacobi, the inventor of galvano-plastics, P. N. Lebedev,- 
who was the first to prove by experiment the pressure 
of light and to measure it, A. G. Stoletov, who discover- 
ed photo-eleofaricity, B. B. Golitsyn, who created the 
science of the quanfatative study of earthquakes (seis- 
mometry). 

In the history of pre-revolutionary Russian' ohemistey 
there shines the name of D. I. Mendeleyev, who dis- 
covered the great periodic system of the chemical ele- 
ments, which transformed the seeming diversity of 
chemical phenomena into a basic and strict law of natore 
of the very greatest significance. Our chemists 2Hnia 
and Butlerov were in the front rank of the creators of 
modem organic chemistry. 

Russian geographers rendered incalculable services to 
tiheir country. Some of them have already been meal 
tioned, and to these must be added the famous hteies 



-of MiMuiha'Maklay, Kropotkin, Przhevalaky, Kozlov and 
miiiiy others. This vast country, covering a sixth park of 
the land surface of the globe, and many other parts of th<! 
■earth were studied and describeu in detail by 
-courageous travellers and scientists. 

The scientist* of pre-revoiutionary Bussin also made 
many additions to the science of life itself, biology. Of 
great imporbvnce for the theory of the developnaent of 
the animal world was the brilliant work in the field »f 
•evolutionary embryology by K. M. Behr, A. O. Kovalevsky 
and 1. I, Meohnikov. The famous botanist K. A. Timir- 
yssev in his works ascertained the basic physical ospwlH 
-of the moat important proeess of the absoipt^on of carbon 
dioxide from the air by gn'en plants under the influence 
of light. The physiological work of T. M. Sechenov and 
T. P. Pavlov laid the foundation of an entirely new con- 
ception of the phenomena of consciousneaa, thought and 
brain proc^ses. 

Pre-revolutionaiy technique in our country was also 
symptomatie of the immense creative scientific powers of 
the people. In the eighteenth century the self-tntight 
engineer . KuHbin constructed bridges with remarkable 
mechanical qualities, and another, Polzunov, invented a 
■steam engine. In the nineteenth century Academician 
Jacobi invented galvano-plastios and built the first motor 
boats, the en^eer Tabloohkov was the inventor of the 
arc lamp, and Lodygin of the incandescent electric lamp. 
Popov was the first to give practical effect to radio. N. E, 
Zhukovsky was a most outstanding theomticlan of the 
aeroplane. 

' At ttie same time the daitiniea of these inventions fai 
pre-revolutionary Russia were nearly aiwayis melancholy, 
^he pricer oonditidns did not exist in the bountry fw their 
being bwught into real life and for ttieir introduction in 
practice on a large scale. Frequently important inven- 
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tions went abroad, where they were widely adopted or 
else simply forgotten, leaving no trace. Tsarist Eussia 
was not a suitable field for the development of modern 
large-scale technique. 

Repeating the well-known lines of Lomonosov, one 
nuiy any that the history of science in old Russia proved; 
lieynnd doubt 

"That Platos not a few, 

Quick-witted Newtons too, 

The Russian land can breed." 

But fully to value these "Newtons,” ‘ to apply their 

thoughts and scientific discoveries to real life, to build up 
schools and successors around them — this for the most part 
was beyond the capacity of those times. There were good 
places of higher education, but they were very few, and 
great scientists in most cases remained solitaries, without 
pupils to continue their work. There was no one to see to- 
it that all spheres of science and technique were represent- 
e<l in the country. In most important branches of science' 
sometimes not a single specialist existed in old Eussia. 

Peter I, did a great work: into ancient Russian learn- 
ing with its Byzantine traditions and inertia, he breathed’ 
the nc%v spirit of Galileo and Newton. For two centuries^ 
that learning went on growing. It gave Eussia Lomono- 
sov, Lobachevsky and Mendeleyev, but it was inadequate 
in its scope and in its penetraiaon into life. 

The further development of Bussian science was 
fettered by the reactionary system on which the rule, of 
the nobility and the bourgeoisie reposed. It wia only the 
Socialist revolution that could transform Eussiaa science 
into a mighty force that assisted in 'tibe building of ^ ^ 
people’s State, in its defence and in the promotipa 
dustry, s^gdoultpre, medicine, and popnte we^-be^pgs :< 
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31. S0TI17 SOIEHCE IE mX VIBif TIAES 0» 
EEVOLimOE 

Tlio great October Socialist Sevolution gave sew energy 
.and direction to our science. The young land of the Soviets 
was dtning its first years in a ring of hostile neighbours 
and' invading States, who had the new technique at their 
•disposal and t}ii*entenerl our cos^ntty with it. In the 
economic sense the country was ' extremely enfeebled by 
years of war. In these eonditiojw it was particularly im- 
portant to push ahead the development of science and 
technique, "In order to win," said lienin at the height 
■of the Civil War in 1920, "it is essential to understand the 
whole ppohnind history of the old bourgeois world, and in 
•order to build Cotntnunism we must take both technique 
and science and stnid tlieni into action for wider 
•oircles......” 

In these difficult years the Soviet (lovermnent found 
opportunities and resources, for a radical change in the 
.oonditten of our science. In 1818 V. I, Lenin himself 
^drsfted the outline of a plan of scientific and technical 
work, according to which the .Academy of Sciences was 
invited to conduct economic and technical research of first- 
•olass public importance — like the rational distribution of 
industry, the electrification of transport, industry and 
-agriculture, and the application of water-power and wind- 
•driven motors. 

There came into being, and began to be widely en- 
ooumged, a new form of organisation of science-large and 
well-equipped institutes of scientific research on apeeia! 
Bubjecte. There were soon created in Moscow the Central 
AeroJStydK>.Dynamic Institute (TBAQI), the Institute of 
l^^sics, and idie All-Union Eieotro-Teolmioal Institute 
(YBI^. At Leningrad there was the' State Optical Institute 
•(GOI), the Physioo-Teohnical Institute, ibe Bustas^eia 
Institute, the l^iunn laetitute and many oti^. !!%a 



c^ganis^tion of these considerable institutions, in which 
hundreds of specialists were to be engaged, presented a 
very difficult task. 

First of all, it was people, experts, that were required. 
The Soviet Eepublio received very few of them from old 
Eussia. It was urgently essential to train youth, to deve- 
lop self-instruction and short courses, to send people 
abroad. These difficulties were overcome. The cadres of 
trained personnel grew. In branches of knowledge which 
quite recently had still been a ‘‘desert solitude” there 
appeared well-informed people, with a thorough and ori- 
ginal understanding of their subjects. The army of scien- 
tists grew from day to day. 

In the old Academy of Sciences things also moved in a 
new way. Where previously, without haste, a -speoialist 
Academician would be worMng in seclusion, there began 
to appear an ever-increasing number of commencing 
scientists and students, and the quiet and remote study 
little by little transformed itself into an institute with 
laboratories and specialities of various kinds. 

Academician N. S. Kumakov organised the Institute of 
Physical and Chemical Analysis. The famous laboratory 
of Academician I. P. Pavlov was transformed into a large 
and well-equipped Physiologioal Institute. Academician 
. V. A. Steklov headed the Physioo-Mathematical Institute; 
wd so on. 

From the very first months of Soviet power there also 
began to come into being new universiti^ and places of 
higher education, both in our capital cities and in ' the 
distant provinces. Soviet science began to grow, expand, 
branch out and become complex, just as the young shoots 
of plants grow under the influence of life-giving rain after 
n prolonged drought. ‘ 

With its very first steps Soviet science had scaneffiaet 
to IHMB a vary seHous “State examination”’ At the 



tbn of the Soviet Government, ami under the guMwooe 
Academicinns P. P. Lnanrev and 1. M. GubWo, 
in gan. while the Civil War wn« bUU rising, aod to toot to 
the very '/.one of operations, the <ietuiled Study of tihe Kursk 
magnetic anomaly, which later led to ttie disoovaiy of vast 
deposits of iron-ore. In iWi Acodemioism A. E. F«fiHCMi‘ 
with his colleagues begun researches on the Eol& pentosida 
ill the Far North. They led to the discovery of most im* 
{wirfiiiit deposits of apatites and nepheline, which have 
iieconu' the basis of an industry. 

Uri the directions of Lenin a oommtodoQ of Soviet 
electrical engineers drew np a great plan for the electri- 
fication of the country. This plan embodied the reeulte of 
vast technical and econonuc work, and was of great prac- 
tical importance. Later on, it found its application in the 
Btalln Five-Year Plana, ft was at that time that Stalin 
characterised the plan of electriftoation m "a masterly 
sketch of a genuinely unitM'y imd genuinely State econo- 
mic plan.” He wrote of it as a Marxbt attempt, unique 
in our age, “at introducing under the Soviet super-stmo- 
turq of economically backward Bussia a genuineiy realistic 
technical and productive basis, the only one possible in 
present eonditiotiB." 

As a result of the intensive activity of the new tosU- 
tutea and of todustey,' the young Soviet country began to 
produce its own electeioai machinery, ite own radio, ita 
electric lamps, its own optica! glass and optica! instfu- 
mants. Aircraft construction was perieoted on the basis 
of the remarkable theowticsl work of N. E. JShufcovsIy 
and S. A, Chaplygin, and the science smd art of tiie eoiui- 
trticMpn of modem motors and ridlway enginM were 
gradually acquired. 

Praotloal Soviet medicine grew to an uncommon extant, 
and together with H there also was an expanston of 
scientific research In &e i^bm of mediofne and biology. 
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A^icultoai science, directed to the task of raising “the 
ferUlity of the peasants’ fields, found its feet and develop- 
ed on a great scale. ' 

5Fhe national policy of LenJn-, and Stalin faced our 
linguists with responsible problems. The foundations of a 
soript, together with dictionaries and grammars, were 
drawn up for many peoples who constitute part of the 
Soviet Union, and for the first time there began the- 
scientific compilation of the history of these peoples. 

But the most important event in the history of our, 
science in these years was that henceforward the public 
and political life of the country as a whole began . to bo 
determined by a scientific theory, the teaching of Marx 
and Engels concerning the laws of social development, 
which the genius of Lenin and Stsdin developed. 

Year by year the character of science in the U.S.S.B. 
began to change. By means of the school,. .of oral propa- 
ganda, of lectures, books, newspapers and the wireless, 
science penetrated into the very depths of the people. 
Very rapidly the army of workers in science grew to alnfost 
tenfold what it was before the revolution. Whereas pre? 
viously science was divorced from practical tasks, emd 
scientists not infrequently wei» distracted by extreiheSy 
abstract questions, scientific theoliy now became ’irtrgaiii- 
cally bound up with the requiisemehts of technique and 
practice. Science became more accessible, more wide- 
spread and approached much more closely to the needs of 
lide than had been the case belbre.: 

In pre-iwoIu-Monwfy Eussia, w&n people qi 

solende, alwayd in reel% had ins viptr in^viduaJ 
aoientlata like Lomonoiov, Lobachevsky 6t Mejadeleyev. 
In Soviet days it has become custoihai^ and natural to 
speak of sohods and insMtutes, of flSe school of Pavlov, 
Hie i^ooi of Kumakov, the TSAGl, the GOI, and sb 
i(ntb, i.e., of considerahle {sOllecSve hodi^ of sdeh'^siy. 



j ¥tft a|i the sf.rue time tliit. h^ 40 meaua meiuat t|ie 
\s:^n!i«uW 0* *^^ ®“ outataudiag pcraondity, goaitm, 

01' ’{ i'eat. A brilliant scientist cunie to be valued eve® 
ny»'t‘ than before, but be was 110 btiger a solitary figure, 

l\e had been previously, but u teacher and tibe guide of 
a, scientific school. 

iEvea in its. first and particHtnfly dillioult yenrs. 
tio^iet science gave much to its people and to the whole 
world, to "world science" as we usually my, Aoadeinician 
B. 3 . Bozfarestveneky and Ptnfessor A. A. Friedman made 
very ifcaportmi discoveries bearing on the etiucture of 
atoms and the theory of relativity. Academiolan A. F. 
•Toffe 'Inid the foundntions of the modem physics of crystals. 
At the Pavlov iQistitute remarkable work on conditiomal 
rortCKcs continued. Acndemician N. Y. Marr created a 
new and revolutionary theory of language. 

B;v the side of these lofty fights of tdreory, tihere were 
tnfiy Incakulable results, large and stnaQ, but all with 
fHrt^oal significance, in the spheres 0! the search for 
useful tadnerals, of chemistry, of electrical technique, of 
radio, bptfds, aviation and other branches of technique. 

Science generously and without undue delay repaid the 
people for those better conditions which were granted to 
it' by the victorious revolution. 

'The special attention which was paid to science hy the 
Bouslfevik; Par^ and the Soviet Government during the 
first Btepa of the Soviet State, in the severe yews of Oivil 
tWar and insurrection, acquired a decisive elg^iifieanCc 
l|ter, in the yenrrf of the Stalin Pive.Year Plans and the ) 
Patriotic War. . Tlwt young generation which had j 
bi^A; drawn into scientific research In the first years of* 
the ^Soviet power ^ew up to maturity, and in the yaar«< 
of ‘th^ Patriotic War proved to be the tnairr force deters’ f 
milting the davelopment of our soienee and technique. ' 
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in. SOVIET SOIBNOE DUEING THE STALIN - 
EIVE-IBAE PLANS 

Iq December, 11^, at the Fourteenth Communist 
Party Congress, Stalin put forward the aim of transform- 
ing the Soviet Dniou from an agrarian into an industrial 
country. In April, 1929, the first Five-Year Plan for the 
development of national economy Vas adopted at the 
SixteenUi Party Congress. 

Throughout the boundless expanses of the Soviet lahd,> 
a new and immense industry began to grow. Soviet 
science and technique themselves entered in the planned' 
Sooialist economy, upon the path of planning, and were 
directed to the service of expanding indhstiy, ta^aintpoirt ' 
smd agriculture. 

The possibility of planning scienMfie researdb at fimt- 
met with distrust, 'fhe approximate argument ' was as 
follows: “Science in its very essence aims to discover the 
unknown; and how can the unknown be plsmned? Will 
the result not be the kind of problem which' is set ih' ih& 
folk tale: ‘Go to the place I don't know, and bring back 
I dtea't know what?’ ” In practioe this line of thought 
is mistaken: it is confuted by all the pMt c^'soiehoe, and' 
particularly "by our Soviet experience. 

Sdentific research very much resembles a journey 
through a mountainous district with dizzy peaks, ravines, 
plateaux and valleys. Sometimes the traveller reaches a 
sheer wall and really does not know what to do fuller ; 
he has to climb painfully to ' the Summit. But then ttotsoe ' 
that height vast expanses unfold before ’.Iitnv and he can 
sometimes ^w* up a very detailed 0aa of his further 
journey foi- a long, period ahead. From height to height a*, 
plan -of the journey, is quite feasible. The h^hfo ate? 
thftse great disooveries which deterndfoe for' a fldog -'to 



the paths by which aoieuce is to develop. Such 
was tibe theory of nattaral selection of Darwis, the periodic 
law of Mendeleyev, Pavlov’s teaching on oondirioned 
neflexffl. One of the very greatest summits of science is 
the teaching of Marx, Lenin and Stalin. 

In technique the possibility of planning is stiU more 
evident and reasonable. The constapuctor of aimridt 
knows beforehand, and has long known, in what way the 
average power and speed of future aircraft will grow from 
year to year. The modern locomotive is tibe consistent 
and jplaoned development of the original locomotive of 
St^henson. 

Together wi^ the eoosomy of the nation, tdenoe began 
to plan Its way ahead for quartets, years, and Sve%vear 
periods. Such a science, developing according to plan, 
gave very much to the State. It helped in the carrying 
out of i^e first Five-Year Plan and the later plmu. When 
setting forth the mab idms of the Five-Year Plan, in his 
report on the results of the first Five-Year Plan, Stalin 
gave pride of place to tibe moving of the oounfry “from 
its backward and sometimes medieval technique on to the 
rails of modem, present-day technique.” In order to give 
effect to this throughout industry and agriculture, an in- 
tensive work of research was required, affecting both the 
eNwnce of the industry concerned and the details of its 
technology. 'Yery often such work was not at all tibe 
disoovery of new commanding heights, but a planned' and 
accurate advance through difficulties which stood in the 
way of the end desired. 

Such planned work was carried on, not only in the 
large i^pipdtellsed kstitotes and in works iaboratories. but 
also in lltt eenti»l scientific instituibna. at the Academy 
of Sciesioes, at the univentitieB and colleges. Along th<v 
avenues df planned soienoe, our Mientista, engineeni and 



te nTinini^ na gradually made their advtmoe in all aeotors <4 ■ 
a vast and very vaiied' scientific and technical front. 

Kot so long since, we had very many “blank spaces” 
in many scientific departments. Planned science in the 
yeais of the Pive-Year Plans has filled these blanks and 
helped to train up expert specialists, in spheres in which 
quite recently we still had neither men nor traditions. 

Tiv addition, and iu close connection with this vast l?ut 
at first glance not easily noticeable scientific work, there 
also went on along the whole front the “conquest of the 
heights.” 

Our science may be proud of many remarkable pieces 
of soienlafio work during the Five-Year Plans, opening up 
broad experimental and technical horizons, frequently ; of 
world importance. Here are some examples out of the 
realm of physics — a science which developed most ener- 
getically during these years, both in our eountiy and 
abroad. 

D. V, Skobeltsyn applied a new method for the study 
of cosmic rays and of the processes of disintegration of 
atomic nuclei, by placing the so-called Wilson chamber hi 
strong naagnetio field. With the help of such a method 
he for the first time proved— one may say^,' gave vildble 
proof of— the very existence of cosmic rays, determined 
the energy of the particles composing them and discovered a 
new phenomenon, the “showem” of the particles. 
Skobeltsyp’s metihod, taken up in all countries, made 
possible a number of importsuat discoveries. Witii its 
help there ii^ere discovered abroad positive eleeteoii«, fitew 
elementary partieles without an electrlclil bbWgd, which 
form part of the atomic nucldds laind have been called 
neufems. 

, The Moscow physicists L. 1. Mandelstam and O. S. 
Landsbeif, slmultsuieously with the Tndilan te^afoh' 
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worlseir Eaman at Calcutta, discovered a new most im- 
portant optical p)fcienomenon, the so-called ''combiaa- 
tbnal diffusion of light." Its csseiice is that the quality, 
or spectrum, of the diffused light turns out to be altered, 
by comparison with falling rays, in consequence of the 
oscillations of the ntoms in the inoleoules of matter. 
This phenomenon hits become of vt-rv great significance 
for understanding the nature of light and likewise tht' 
nature of matter. At the same time it ha* opened up 
secret plades in fhe internal structure of molecules. Tim 
significance of the discovery ean be judged, for eatiunple. 
from fhe fact that during the seventeen years which have 
pessed since it wae published, several thousand works 
have appeared in all countries which apply and develop it 
further. 

At the present fame this "combinational diffuston" is 
pacing further and further into practice in laboratories 
and factories for purposes of analysis of organic com- 
pounds, in partacular of various derivatives of oil, for the 
analysis of benzine and other materials. 

P. L. Kapitsa built an ingenious and very produotivi* 
machine for the liquefaction of helium gas, which is h 
process of extreme difficulty. Working with liquid 
h#um, J^e discovered in it under certain conditions, neor 
a tenjperature of absolute zero, quite anew quality of 
super-fiuidify, an almost complete absence of viscosity. 
This is an unheard-of-th!ng, which has set a big problem 
for theory, and points to a new mid previously unknown 
qualify of matter at low temperatures. 

ir, A. Bhk has solved a very difficult problem of how 
to oaiouiate the structure of complex atoms such as tkat 
of sodium. Qn the basis of this method it has become 
poBsihle quantitatively .fy calculate in advance flhe 
ahitractcrislics of complex atoms, in the same way ‘ as 
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' «fitronoEQeis have been doing since the days of Newtdri in 
‘ respect of coinplex planetary systems. . • 

A young physicist, P. A. Cherenkov,' discovered a ' 
optical phenomenon. If any ■ simple iiquid-^water,' ' Sul- 

• phiiric acid, glycerine, etc.— be illuminiite'd with gafbiria 

• or beta rays proceeding from radium, there arii>:'S -a 

scarcely visible luminescence* ■ which possesses astonish- 
ing qualities. It is directed only forward, along a .amo, 
is almost equal in vividness for any liquid and has othCr 
\mu8ua! peculiarities. It became possible to ascertain 'that 
this was a new page in the theory of liglit ; a case in which 
electrons 'move within matter with a speed exceeding <that 
of' light. ' ■: 

Two other young physicists, Petrzhak find Plerov, 'dis- 
covered the remarkable fact of the sp?)ntaneous disinte- 
gration of the nuclei of the Ui-anium atom. > 

New and important results Xve.re also achieved during 
the years of the Five-Year Plans in the application of 
physics to technical problems. 

Quite new fields in radio technique were opened up by 
the ■work of L. I. Mandelstawvy N. TV Tapaleksi, A. A. 
Andronov and others on “non-lineur tlucfcuations” (’..hose 
fluotuataons are mathematically described by non-linoar 
equations). In a long-famUiav sphere of phenomena, one 
that seemed thoroughly studied .(for example, even in a 
simple electric bell), more pi^eeise mathematical analysis 
revealed new features. Radio technique in its theoretical 
aspect thereby was rising to a higher level than before. 
The new tjieory provided new practical comilusionB also. 
Thus, electrical machines were built on a new, prindpio, 
and new methods of fighting radio interference were pro- 
posed. ' ' ...r ' 

Another interesting step in radio technique, which we 
owe to the same persona aiKl to their school, is the con- 
struction of a radio rooge-findes, i.e., an apperatua which 
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iiiakoH it poiisibif with the help of radio waves to datermioe 
with great exactness a distance of a hundred on mora 
kiio-metres. This method has proved very useful for exact 
gt^detio surveying at sea. 

f*. L. Kapitsa, whose name has already been mtmtion. 
ed in connection with work on the super>Suidity of liquid 
helium, has built a new and powerful machine for pro- 
ducing liquid nir on the ttlfbine principle. This machine 
fins gj-eot advantagt's over those which previously existed, 
iitid has become the basis of a new technique In refrigera- 
tion, 

V. P. Linnik has worked out the appUoaticar of optica! 
interference phenomena for delicate caloulntioue and 
cxtraaiely seim'tive inspection of the quality of polished 
Kiirfaccs. He built several pieces of apparatus for Uiia 
purpose, which have become widely known and applied 
V-S.S.R. and beyond its borders. 

Many hetv ^scoveries have been made by tihq Soviet 
pl^dsts L. A, Kubetsky, V. V. Timofeyev and others in 
the Bjibepe of so-called electron-optical phenomena, wh"ch 
are beginning to find many varied applications in 
different technical spheres (sound film, television, some 
war equipment, etc.). 

Among the inathomatical works which have been pro- 
duced in the U.S.S.B. during the Five-Year Plans, fhe 
researobea of I. hf. Vinogradov in the theory of sumbetns 
' have had a wide echo. This theory is a sphere of maths- 
tnatics in which our country has always occupied one of 
the foremost places. I. M. Vint^adov not, only eedved 
some problems In the theory of numbers which Had seim- 
ed insoluble for centuries, but developed a potent ana. 
lytioid method the application of which may bring new 
and fruitful results. 

Boriet chemists brought up fo the soientifio aohoote of 
A. E. Fiivorsky, S. V, Lebedev and N. B, Zeliml^ have 
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provMed the theoretical and technological foundations fof 
developing ttie production of synthetic rubber, for the- 
synthesis of polymerising compounds (plastics), for arta- 
iioial motor fuel and for the manufacture of a nimiber of 
important ozganio products. 

Many valuable results in the sphere of new metallic- 
alloys have been achieved by the scientific school of N. S,, 
Knrnakov. 

The works of P. A. Bebinder and his school have- 
opened up very substantial practical prospects in the 
Kludy of the influence of superficially active substances on 
vai'bus mechanical processes (such as the sinking of bore- 
holes in geological prospecting). 

Over the vast area of the ILS.S.E. Soviet geologists 
continued their systematic study of its natural resouro^.^ 
Oil gw)logy, which for a number of years was directed by 
I. M. Gubkin, was greatly developed. Considerable new 
oil deposits were discovered, particularly the so-called' 
Second Baku which is already producing millions of tons- 
of good oil. 

Among Soviet geographical discoveries of those years 
particular mention must be made of the Polar expedfitions, 
which had as their object to give effect to Lomonosov’s 
old dream of a great Northern Sea Boute. The flight to 
the North I'ole which was directed by 0. Y. Schmidt, and 
the famous drift on the ice-floe carried out by I. P. 
Papanm and his colleagues, will always remain one of the- 
glorious pages of Soviet and world science. 

Intensive study was made of the physios of the i^obSr 
its atttiosphere, setu} and oceans and hard crust. The- 
daring flight of Soviet stratonauts, the study of the upper 
layers of the atmosphere by sounding balloons, with the 
help of stratosphere balloons and during alpine expe^- 
tions, have provided new and important material bon- 
osmtog tibe physics of the stratospheric fU^t by aireralt. 
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An original path was followed by uesearch into the ; 
physics of the hydrosphere in the work Of V. Y. Shuletku) 
find his pupils. It has led to the ereotion of an essentinily 
new branch of seience. with n nnmlter of important theo- 
retical and praeticHiI results. 

The hard crust of the earth, and parUculrly earth- 
gUitkes, contimietl to be systetnaticnlly and tl^idely atndied 
by the school of B. B. ’ < lolitsyn, tinder the guidance of 
his pupil I’. M. Xikiforov. 

Beienee has become immense. T nnwt limit myself to 
the examples I have quoted, although many important 
resuls were achieved during the Five-Year Plans in bio- 
logy, in medicine, in ngric.ultnre, in history, in the science 
of liiiigwnge. in economics, in theoreti(?al law and parti- 
cularly in technique. The arbitrary selection of examples 
principally from tin* sphere of the physical sciences was 
determined, of course, Ijy the special subject of the present 
author. 

The unitary plnloeophy of dialectionl material’em has 
year by year united Soviet science ever more strongly in 
nil its branches. 

Idealistic tendencies and the relics of metaphysical 
niaterialism which have penetrated our science from time 
to time always encountered acute eriticisni and resistfimoe. 
Dialectical materialism gradually was mastered and "under- 
atood mmre olearly in all its profoundness and breadth, and 
was succesafully applied to concrete niateriais in various 
branches of knowledge,. 

The new soe'nl conditions cronted by the victorious 
revolutbu also determined to a very high degree the part 1- 
«ular features of Hoviet soieuee. In its best expressions 
% beoanae & science which, to use the words of Stalin in 
‘*do6^ not shut itself away from the people, does 
not hold itself aloof from the people, but is already to 
Serve the people.” It was a science "the men oi which 



kiloip the power and importance of established traditions 
in science and skilfully make use of them in the intei^ts 

of science yet nevertheless will not be slaves of ' ^ese 
traditions and have the courage and resolution to break 

old traditions,” At the same time it was a science in 
which new tracks ‘‘are being laid down, sometimes by 
persons not generally known to science, even quite un- 
known in the scientific world, by simple people, • praothml 
men and women, innovator’s in the course of esperience.” 

IV. KOV113T SCIENCE AND THE GEEAI? 

EATEIOTIO '^AB 

The great Patriotic War of the Soviet Union brought 
our science face to face With new tasks. 

Many young beientists exchanged their microscopes, 
telescopes, reports and books for &e rifle' and tlje greatcoat 
and went to the front. Many of them gave theie lives in 
defence of their people and their culture. Others remain- 
ed in their laboratories and institutes, continuing their 
scientific work almost in view of the enemy. 

The history of Soviet science will not forget those 
scientists of Leningrad who for over two years, under air 
bombing and artillery fire, in conditions of hufiger, o6ld 
and unprecedented privation, contiued their soienifific 
work, mad lectures, worked :n hospitals and wrote books. 
They gave their strength to the uttermost to aid the sol- 
diers who were defending their native city. Physicists re- 
paired artillery range-finders, helped to camouflage the 
city and the ships of the Baltic F}«»t abd solved tow 
J»toblems ooaneoted Mrith the nece^Sy '’ eStablihing 
communications with the '‘mainlafid” ' toir the ice of 
Lake Ladoga. Botanists helpeiil to prb^uoe vitamins 
from plants to save the peopIb' ^iWin sbuifty.^ t)botors 
sought out new niethodfe of fitting "dVtifroiihia feeshaus- 
tion from huriger). 
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The xa^ forces of Soviet soiextoe were draws off imp 
Ipio tiite rear. They were etacuated beyood the Yolga, 
to the Urals and Siberia. InsiituteB of the Aokdemy of 
Sciences were at Kazan, Sverdkivsk. Frunze, Tashkent, 
Alma-Ata and other Soviet towns. The Ukrainian 
Academy of Sciences took up its abode at Ufa. Deep 
in the rear also were set up_ again the specialised insti- 
tutes — the State Optieni Institute at Yoshkur-Ola, the 
All-Union Elect ro.Technical Institute at Sverdlovsk and so 
forth. 

The institutes, like industry itaelf . were evaouated so 
that they might mobilise themselves to the maximum and 
give stilt greater assistance to the Bed Army. 

Our science had to go through a inost difficult tost, la 
unacouatomed and froqueritly inconvenifiit eonditbim, itt 
buihlingB unadaptocl for the ptirpose, ofton with inade- 
quate equipment and in the absence of many essential 
materials and pieora of apparatus, without new books and 
without their aeoustomed staff, who had gone to the front, 
our scientific workers had to solve urgently problems thrust 
upon them by the war. And these problems were some- 
times more difficult than those which had been solved ia 
peacetime. 

Now that the war is over one can say with satisfaoUoa 
that Soviet scientists passed that severe test: they helped 
the frmat and facilitated its work in many ways. 

The demands made of science were endless and v«urie0. 

Caro had to be taken of the heidth of the soldier and 
the life of the wounded had to be saved. Our oiedieine 
did much in this direction. Over 70 per cent, of the 
wounded recovered and returned to the front. The 
death rate in the hospital was but a fraotion of that 
whkh prevailed in ^e First World War. By timely 
attention to wounds tibey learned how to provent in- 
fection dangerous to life. Substmitinl successes were 
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sohi6V€sd by new methods of treating woundfed limbs (en- 
velopment in plaster) and chest wounds. They learned 
to save nijured eyes in a number of oases by transjdanta- 
laoh of tissue. Very g^eat importance was acquired in 
medical practice by transfusion of blood, which had been 
of course developed before the war but continued to be 
perfected. Methods were discovered of curing feozen 
limbs. Deficient drugs Were required in vast quantities’ 
Methods were hastily discovered and brought to their 
technological conclusion for the manufacture of the various 
Bulphonomides, ponicilEn and other preparations. 

Naturally the front presented complex and ever-grow- 
ing demands in respect of all forms of armament. Soviet 
technique and hnventive talent achieved great results in 
this respect. New heavy howitzers, models of npw guns, 
anti-aircraft artillery, new naval artfllery equipment, 
reactive weapons, new mortars, various types of auto- 
matic weapons, anti-tank guns, armour-piercing shells 
against the German “Ferdinands” and "Tigers”— all this 
was created anew in wartime by Soviet engineers work- 
ing tt^ether with industry. 

Soviet tanks which broke a way through for the offensive 
of our tapoops were the result of the work of our metal- 
lurglstii SHod of the creative thought of our constructors 
like A. A. M<Komv, J. Y. Xotin and others. 

Soviet aircraft production, which expanded beyond all 
wmparison, botix qualitatively and quantitatively, during 
tiie war years was a {>srtioularly clear sign of technical pro- 
gress. The madMn^ des^ned by A; S. Yakovlev, S. A. 
LavoohMn, ®. V. Dyushin, A, N. Tupolev, V. M. 
P'etiysltov, N. S. PdOtarpov, and tie of 

A. A, Mikuiin, A. D. Shvetsov and V. Y. Klimov deter- 
utined in many respects the strei^ of the Bed Army. 
This airerstt development todk; plabe se a residt of the 
vary great and sometimes very abstact soicatifio wesrl: of 



tke old aud ixew geueratioua o£ our afro-dyuauiisto and 
eugmeers, from K. E. Zhukovsky to S. A. Chapiygm, 
B. N. Yuriev, S. A. Khristianovich and othere. At t^s 
pqmt broad "university” science was unbreakably inter- 
woven with basic military technique. 

Naval oonstruotion was improved and new ty|m of 
wqKdri]^ and naval armaments were created. In naval 
science we bad a long tradition, the art and skill in the 
theory and practice of ship-building, such as that of A. K. 
Krvlov, I'oiiibiiied with the knowledge and ability of 
young engiiieei's and constructors. 

Qttite special iiiiportanee in the war just over devolved 
ttpoD, radio, on the one hand as an uU-powerfui method 
of coiuiitmucatioii, and on the other as an uncomuiouly 
effective means for diseoverhig a'roraft and other military 
ohjccfiM's and delermiiiiiig the:r distance (radio-location). 
Soviet radio technique during the w’ar introduced niiuch 
that was uew ou its own acoouut in this sphere by the 
work of Y. B. Kobzarev, A. I. Berg, B. A. Vvedensky, 
N. B. Papaleksi, A. L. Mints and many other physicists 
and engineers. 

.All the main binds of modern armaments without 
extseption are linked willi perfected and complex o]>tiou. 
In artillery, range-finders, panoramas, and stereo-teles- 
copes arc required; aircraft have bomb-tdming apparatus 
and very complex photographic lenses lev aerial photo- 
graphy; tenks and even rifles ore equipped yrith {elesQopio 
sighfs; the submarine has the periscope as one of its basic, 
parts; and field glasses are the esseni'al equipmeztt of on 
ofilcer. Soviet optics, in the person of Itt soientists, 
engineers and skilled workmen, honourably did its duty to 
the ooqntry. 

During the war the Red Army never oomplalned- ofr its 
optical eqmpraent, whiob it had in fcxrii qailjty* and ade- 
quate quantity. AircrMt lenses of >■ ■ mm . ^rpe, /aiie^wiis-; 



fully applied in operations, yange-findem. periscopes,, 
telescopic sights and other optical equipment were in- 
vented, constructed and manufactured in the heart of the 
Mnri forests by the State , Opt'cal Institute and at 
numerous factories of . the optical industry.. , 

Veiy varied demands were made of Soviet chemistry by 
the front and by industry. It responded to them rapidly 
and well. Our chemists found new methods for the pro- 
duction of acetone, various spirits, plastics used for 
transparent armament and windows ’n planes and tanks. 
C’ontinuous work was carried on for the preparation of 
good (high-octane) aviation spirit. New methods of re- 
fining beiusiue and other oil products were cMseovered. 
Naturally a tremendous work Ml to tb© lot of chemists 
engaged in the disoovery of new explosives and thfir 
technology. 

The war obliged us to intensify our search for, and 
application of, useful minerals and other rtatural wealth 
of our countrj-. New and important deposits of coal., oil 
and gas were discovered ; one consequence of these dis- 
coveries in particular was the re-equipment of the industry 
of Saratov for the use of Yelshansk (natural) gas. .The 
supplies of this gas are so great that Moscow will shortly 
be making use of it, thanks to the Saratov-Mosoow gas 
pipeline. 

Much was done to ascertain the resources of the Urals 
by the work of a special commission headed by the then 
President of the Academy of Sciences, the late V; L. Kom- 
ntov. Other wjd similar commissions worked ab.-Jie 
Karaganda coalfield (headed' by A. A, Sisdybsky) '.and in : 
the Volga, re^pn (E; A. Uh«dafcov).i . - . . ■ . 

Tt is difficult to estimate at its due value the help' siford- • 
ed to the.pouutty Jn by tie agriosdttanl iaidd 

bblogioai teepees, and by all who had' «ap^e)Qia()i.irSEid '■ 



JkQowittig6 in this sphefti, ti'oin &c&deiQicisBS to ej^etioiic- 
e<5 and observant collective fanners. 

As yet all the work done during the war is Us from 
being summed up. It is not possible to examine and 
evaluate fully the assistance given to the front by Soviet 
science and technique. One thing is olear*“that assbtance 
waa everywhere, begiuuiug with the health of the 
indiyidual soldier, the soldier's felt hoots which the 
physij'OH'.henHKts endeavoured to make waterproof during 
the spring thaws, to now varieties of anti*tank guns luid 
rndlo-looatkm. 

The high value set npon Soviet science by the Pniiy 
and the (iiovemment tluring the course of the war itself 
was expressed in numerotm Stalin Prises swarded for tlte 
ibest scientific and teehnical achievements, and in that 
triumph of our science which found its expression in the 
iiSOih Jubilee of the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. 
in June, 1945, durtog the great days of victory, 

Xn the ^oult months of the war, during the spring of 
1942, Stalin sent two telegrams to the Academy of 
!Soienoes. "I express my confidence,” said Stalin to the 
President of the Academy, “that, in spite of the difficidt 
GonditlonB of wartime, the scientific activity of the Aca- 
demy will develop in step with the increased requirements 
•of &e country." 

2p the Second telegram Stnlin wrote: “I trust that the 
Aoadtoy of Sciences of the U.S.S.B. will take plaoe 
at ^e head of the innovators in the sphere of sohMOoe f^d 
production, and will become a centoe of foremosi Bovi#i 
science in the struggle which has developed with Gtorman 
FasehBsc, the worst enemy of our people and of aU other 
freedbcoflo*^ peoples.” 

The ttdextoe created by the Bevotutioa in the Soviet 
Aeademiea, universities, specialised ins^tattes, at the lao- 
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tories and in the fields and hospitals, justified these exr 
peetafcions. It did in fuet develop and mobilise Itself in 
step with tile increased requirements of the country and 
the froht. The cultural sowing of the great October 
Socialist Bevolution bore its fruit at the time when it was 
most urgently needed. 

V. AT THE BEGINNING OF A NEW EPOCH 

The great Patriotic War culminated' in a victory ith^ 
dimensions and significance of which it is as yet difficult 
to estimate fully. The victory was won by our just caxise, 
by the strength and patience of our people, by the genius 
of Stalin’s leadership, by the valour and skill of the Bed 
Army, and by our new culture with its original thought, 
science, and technique. 

Our countiy and the whole world stand at present at 
the threshold of a new epoch. We have before us a vast 
effort to restore our towns and villages which were altaek- 
«J, destroyed and plundered by the enemy. The fourth 
Five-Year Plan for the years 1946-50, recently, published,- 
is « plan for the restoration and development on a wide 
scale of industry, agricultiire and transport. Its fulfil- 
ment will require the participation of science on a great 
sc£de. Our science will have to pass on from the military 
tasks of the recent past to the varied problems of SSocial- 
ist construction. 

The Presidium of the .Academy of Sciences of .the 
H.S.S.B. recently completed the examination of the fivf:; 
year plans oi its Sections which unite over JpO resean^i 
iiatitutes. Particular stress in the whole prp^amme is 
laid op physios, chemistry and the technical sciences, 
Phjrsioists will continue to study the pipperties of matten 
at ^pn^ratnres clq^ to absolute zero and tW Ibigh^l^^^ 
SB8ro-dyh«mb processes, which are of great htt^^rtani^ f^ 
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the developiueiit oi axmiiun «t 8uperboiuc speeds, ol arti!* 
Jerv uMd of oUier Itmtiehef; of eiigineeriiig* 

(ieologlsts and geogrHpheri:^ are eoneentriUing their 
attention on probleiiiiH relating to ilie T^aeifie Coast areas, 
to iron and oil deposits and to the further developiiient of 
ge>iogical prognoses. A soil map and geography of the 
Boviet Union iii nmny vtdnines will In* published, Biolo* 
gist- will eoatiujie their studies eotuieofed with the kh»aH 
of tlieir Russian {mHleeesMUs. A nuinlH'r of iiisiitutes 
will partieipate in studying the sinieiure and synlhesis of 
proteiiis. 

Among the problems taeiNl l»y the teelinologit'al Beet ion 
mention sltouki be nnule nf the development of ifie Iheon 
of stability of movtutient aial oHeilhdion «*f meehiuueal 
Hfstema, probleiuH of the strength inal Hteadiness cd sirne* 
lures, problenm of aerodi\dro*tneehanies and the «ivve !«r.- 
ment of work hi felw ticlil of tiHiisiuigitioii of high-lotiAion 
current. 

The eoonomy of tlwm* regions which suffered from 
Germfts occupation is to he reconstructed in its entirety. 
But- we do not intend merely to reproduce wiiat existed 
before the war. To tlu- Imilding of new towns, new fae- 
torit's and new houses we siiull n}iply our new technical 
resources. We have in mind the use of new i>ui)ding 
methods, new niaterinls. new designs, new ways of I^fht* 
i^ and h^ttag. 

The lighting of the new huildtngs will he radically im- 
proved. We shal! be bringing fluoreseent lamps into 
general Use, which are three or four times more ecohomiod 
thou ordinary incotidesi'ent electric lamps, and provide a 
similar to daylight. The IJ.S.A. turns out miHions 

of them a year. Designs suitable for manufacture in the 
wdia approved some years but the ww pre- 
vented ns from launching their produotkm on a large 



scale. Now we can pfoceed with our plans. We hop® to 
xiSB the same lamp for street lighting, but some research 
will be necessary to find' a type which will give saiasfaotory. 
service in our winter conditions. 

Problems of fuel and energy will be re-examined. Leavr 
ing on one side problems coimected with the utilisation 
of atomic energy, which have become quite realistic since 
the discovery of the atomic bomb, and which give promise 
of an unprecedented technical revolution, we can point to 
fields less pretentious but of great practical importance 
which wiU repay investigation. 

Gasification is one such field in which Soviet scientists 
are already very much at home. We shall interest our- 
selves in finding uses for Icw-oalorie-oontent waste indua- 
triat gases, and in the development of artificial fudl and 
haiio-teofanique. The main thermo-technical problem of 
the practical possibility of using steam under high pres- 
sure, and at high temperatures, for the purpose of creat- 
ing most efficient thermic machines, is as important as 
ever. 

There are innumerable new technical processes and 
devices which it will pay us to apply in industry. Mfidern 
physuSi chemistry and eleotarical technique sugg^t 
me&Cds which can be applied in industry to enormous 
advantage, and which may indeed revolutionise indfustriat 
processes. 

From the apparently insignificant fact of radio-activity, 
discovered half a century ago, emerges the atomic bomb. 
Mpectriiiii analysis, discovered in the second half of the 
nineteenth century and long applied only in astronomy, 
has become, as X mentioned earlier, one of the most con- 
venient methods of analysis in various branches of 
todustiy . ’ ' 

The' manufaoture of (^clotrons and suailar apparatus iaf 
being developed aj the TJ-S-S-E. : ^ ! 
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The reconstruction and further development of Soviet 
agricuitum face our agronomists and biologists with great 
problems of genetics, selection and agricultural chemistry. 
The experience of the war points the way to tremendous 
advances in the fields of medicine and public health. Our 
geotogisis will be fully occupied in finding new wurces of 
building material and of raw materials for industry and 
agriculture, (leophysicnl, eluctric, magnetic, seismic, and 
other methods of survey will be extended. 

The Academy's institutes will organise many seieiititic 
expeditions. In 1348 alone, over 80 expeditions will be 
«ant out. The oounoil for the study of the country's 
productive forces, headed by the prominent geologist Lev 
Shevyakov, will conduct large-Hcale prospetding in the 
northern ('aucasus, <\x.erbtuitui and the Urnls. Oeological 
expeditions will be sent to Central .\sin, Eastern Biberiu 
and the Far Fast. 

Our planned economy continues to require the highest 
pcasifale degree of accuracy in short-term and Inng-U*rm 
weather forecasts. This need will provide a powerful 
atimulus in the realm of geophysics. 

The chief astronomical observatory at Pulkovo and the 
Astro-Phyaical Observatory at Bimeix in the Crimea, 
which were destroyed by the (lonnans, are now being 
r«»tored, as weU as the Bevastopoi Hydro-Biological 
Staten, the Hydro-Physical Observatory of the Aeutdesny 
of tSdieeoeH, aad saverai other soienthio inaytutions. 

Ihe ptoviswn ef the material basis for scienrifio work 
k an essential condition for the futfihnent of the plan of 
reHearidi. In the period up to llirs). over 80 large build- 
ihg» will be constructed, Including the main building of 
.iVeaidauQr of Sciences aiul over ton new institute build- 
ings. The main botanical garden of yie Aoadea^ » 
beiug laki out in the suburbs of Moscow, ever, an area of 
1,280 acres. 



During the next five years, ihe Academy will , consider- 
ably extend the training of scientific stsifi, particularly in 
the field of physios, chemistry and technology. At present 
the U.S.S.B. counts over 7,000 persons holding doctor's 
degree. Before 1050 the Academies of Sciences will enrol 
over 8,000 post-graduates, including over 600 this year. 

But in assisting the realisation of the new Five-Year 
Plan, we shall not restrict ourselves to the natural sdenoes. 
The humanities, too, will play a considerable role, while 
the importance of the economic sciences is obvious at the 
most casual glance. The study of the history of the peoples 
of the Soviet Union, of their litei-ature, folk-lore and 
ethnography will proceed vigorously. 

Many gpreat changes have taken place in the world in 
the fiames of 'ivar. But I should like in conclusion to 
dwell bn two very important tendencies, ihe realisation 
of which has always inspired the best Russian scientists, 
I mean the incre^ing of the part played by science and by 
democracy in the life of the peoples. 

Of course Fascism has not yet been fully rooted out,' 
its adherents SI'S still hiding in various co^m, see^dbg 
for time being to remam unnoticed. A, great work si^, 
lies dbead, one of cleansing the earth of tHs foulness, of 
completely routing the Fascist ideology. Nevertheless in 
many countries a new, free, democratic breeze has begun 
to blow, bringing the promise of Happier times for ex- 
hausted humanity. 

Science and technique have now acquired unhea>rd^f 
importance for the whole human race. During the war 
years technique has changed and grown amazingly before 
our ver^ eyes, solving problems which previously seemed 
unreahsable and simply fantastic. These amazing suo-> 
oesses i^ak with one voice of one conclusion; the ahix»i 
boimdkra powffir of human* communiries, oapahle^witb 



due effort aad atteutiou — of aolviug my seieotiffo aod 
teoh&ioal problems. • 

Bui soioQce will onlji serve progress when it is com- 
bined with diemoorao;. Science is an all-powerful but 
two-edged weapon which, according to the bauds in which 
it is held, may serve either for the happiness and' welfare 
of mankind or for its destruction. In the hands of the 
arrogant Hitlerite bandits, science was iHWOtniDg a weapon 
for the enslavement and destruction of the world. Our 
consistent Soviet demoorac,v fully gusrnntees the use of 
science in the interests of nit maukuKl. in the intereste of 
peace and progress. 

The scientists and scholars of the tSoviet Oniou, our 
ucailcmies, tmiverMities, iiistituicH and laboratories find 
themselves fucod with a new task, iiteomparably more im- 
portjwil than in all pretteding times. Our science requires 
in the shortest possible Mme to place at the disposal of 
the Soviet people, of its towns, its industry, its fields, 
suoh scientific results, such resources of technique, as 
will permit the conUnuation of the great work of building 
a socialist society with the maximum use of our natural 
resources, aad at the same time, with complete tran- 
quillity and confidence that no-one will dure to interfere 
with our creative work. 



SUMMARY OY THE 1946 SESSION 07 THE 
ACADEMY 07 SOIENOES 07 THE tr.S.S.B. 

In ih^ course of preparing this article we received the 
following information on the meeting of the session of the 
Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R., held in Moscow from 
July 1.5, 1946. 

ON the opening <]ay Of the session the President, S. I, 
Vavilov, presented the Academy’s five-year pJan which 
provided for research into 697 problems. ®ie plan had 
taken six months to draft, and scientists at all the 
Academy’s institutes and departments had joined in r,he 
preliminary distuissions. 

“A large part of the programme,” Vavilov said, ’’is 
allotted to problems of the philosophy of the modern ^ 
natural sciences. Mathematics, a direct adjunct to these 
problems, will be called upon to help the other sciences in 
solving their problems. 

In 1946, the age of atomic energy, radar, rocket pro- 
pulsion, and telemeohanics, it is hardly necessary to 
esplain the emphasis laid on physics in our five-year pkj- 
gmmme,” he added. Soviet scientists would continue 
thdit investigations into the struoture of matter, ifte 
problem of elementary particles, the structure of Bhe 
atomic nucleus, crystals and fluids, P^tietdar attenlaon 
would be paid to problems relating to atomic energy and 
cosmic rays. 

Turning to. chemical problems, Vavilov emphasised that 
in some most important fields modern chemistry merged , 
into pl^yaios. He stressed the importance of ' photd-’ 
ohemiustry, electrochemistry and problems of colMd ohem-’ 
istry. Big tasks faced specialists in organic chemistry. 

A large share in the programme Of biological researolji' 
wwB alkutted to research into the nature of albumen, ' sail 
into the ohemico-physical principles of the vital proo^s^. ' 
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fi'urther, the president descirilied the work to be done 
in the field of astronomj?; much equipment still had to bo 
i-epkced, as the Germans had looted or destroyed many 
cihservatories. Geophysicists, geoiogists and geopraphers 
would study the maobanios of enrthquukes, and develop 
new geophysical methods of geoiogiral proapeoting. 

During the next five years seientiats would study pro- 
bletns of inechunica, of tlie stability of motion ar^ the 
theory of oscillations, nero-bydro-dyiunnica nud gas dyna- 
mics. The phut provided for research into the general 
theory of mechanics imd machines, of the durability «f 
tnaohdnes uid their parts, and problems of friction and 
wear, as well as research in the field o! super-high fire- 
quenoy waves. 

in coticlusion, Vavilov dwelt on the work to be done 
by historians, linguists, economists and students of law. 

Beference was also made to the large sunas allocated 
by the Government for the construction of soientifio inaii- 
tedbos and their equipment. Aoademiciana urged in- 
craaaed training of new scientists and further improve, 
ment in the knowledge of institute and laboratory persotmel. 

After a number of additional suggestions had been 
made, the Academy’s five-year plan was unanimously 
approved. 

4* Zhdanov read a report on his recent disoovery of 
f . nefr of atomio nuclei caused by oonaie 

laya. a v«iy rare phenomenon, he said. At 

lea lovdL oady five or ahe fisabns per square centimetre of 
a tihidc-layer photo-plate occurred per mmeth. Xhe 
number of fissions inoressed rapidly at peat» bsii^tB. 
•||pr inatance, at 21,Q00ft. the number aes fifty tlinea 
; p<wtec.^tllAD at' sea level. ^ 

j the end of 1943, he said, he had observed a 

i^aip inoreaae in the number of fissions piroduped by ooa- 
linio rays. This was epparesUy due to a ooQsiderable to. 



cimse in the streani of cosmic rays, resulting from some • 
catastrophe in space* It was while making these observa- 
tions that be had discovered the complete fission of the • 
atom nucleus into all ite component parts, protons, meso- 
trons and neutrons. 

At a later session Pyotr Eebinder read a paper on his 
tnethod of speeding up the deformation of solid bodies* 
iicbinder is a specialist in this sphere. His book, “Drilling 
Hardness Beducers/’ is wall-knowii to foreign technicians. 

He has proved that the addition of small quantities of 
<*ertain chemicals facilitati^s a change in the dimensions 
and shape of solid bodies. The molecniles of these chemi- 
cals, often called “hardness redtjcers,*' penetrate into tho 
solid bodies and make them friable. Thus the speed of 
drilling in hard rock increases by 60 and more per cent* if 
certain salts or lubricants are added to the wash-water. 

Bebinder's methods are widely used by Soviet oil. and 
mining engineers and geological prospectors. 

Papers on biological a<?hievements were read by Vladi- 
mir Sukhachev, by Nikola’* Gamaleya (on factors of varia- 
bility of bacteria), by Lena Stern (on the role of the central 
nervous system in regulating physiological processes), by 
Professor Nikolai Krasilnikov (on antibiotic properties of 
bacteria) and by Nikolai Burdenko (on the action of ania- 
biotlcs on the carotid). 

Members of the Academy’s department of physical 
sciences heard two papers, one by Bogolyubov of the 
Ukrainian Academy, on “the theory of superfluidity “ and 
the other by Professor Antonov-Bomanovsky on “the post- 
luminescence of phosphorus crystals/* . r f 

Aohievementa In the technical sdenoes were ou^ned* 
by Alexander Mikulin, who read a paper on rocket propul- 
sion engines, by Nikolai Andreyev^, Jpeaki^^ on piezo-elepr 
trio orjitels,, and NicoW Kobri and Leonid 
ternik on **ppntempora!7^ teohniqne.^* 



OUTLINE OF THE HIHTOBY OF THE AC’ A DEMY 
OF SCIENX’KS 

Prom a upeerh nf the Intc APmlcmician V.L. Komaroo, 
Preeidiuti of the .U'odemii nf Scieneen of tht U.B.S.R., si 
th0 Jubilee SntHinH nf the Aemlemt/, June 1ft. 1945. 

I want tn iit,v spt'ei'ii to the i|tieatiinn of the con- 

H(»({tioii between seieiire anil life, niiil to reettll m»rae 
111 the liistor.v of the Aendemv of Seieneea, now more then 
two centuries old, which will help us to understand this 
■question. 

Xiooking hack. T elenrl.v see tViree periods in the historji 
•of our Academy. 'I’lie first period is linked with the names 
of Fetcr the First and Lomonosov: the IHth century. The 
Second pia’iod covers the scietililie activity of it tnuiibpr 
of the greatest astronuniers, niathcnuiticians, physicists, 
ehemista, geologists, historians, philologists, and other 
speoialiats of the l@th and the beginning of the present 
centuries. The third period began over 2.A .Years ago. when 
the .Academy of Seiences turned its energy to the satis- 
faction in every ixissibic way of the needs of Soeinlist cons- 
truction. This was the peritid in which the Academy of 
Sciences was working on the lines broadly iuid down by 
Lenin and Stalin. 

The Academy of Sciences was the work of i^e hands of 
Peter i^e First. Beading now through the first doodmenis 
in which is mentioned the "society of SQienc.es’’ i.e., our 
Academy, you see how much nttention Peter devoted to 
his child, how closely is bound up the institutbn of the 
Academy of Sciences at Petersburg witii Peter’s reforms, 
vrith the oultiu’al and industrial rise of our State in the 
first quarter of the 18 th century. During the whole of 
1724, Peter was notively inviting learned men into the new 
Academy, miicumung Ihimself with creating oonditions tor 



tiEieir work and formulating the tasks facing Bussian 
science and its public centre. These tasks followed from 
the practical requirements of the time. Creating an army 
and a navy, building shipyards, mines, manufactures and 
oofaamewjial centres, Peter demanded a large-scale study 
of the natural resources of the country, necessary for 
Bussian inchisiry and trade. To study the contour's of 
Eussia, her surface, her rivers and lakes, her vegetable 
and animal world, her mineral resources and her soil, her 
towns cmd economy, the languages of her peoples, were 
the first tasks of Russian science. Hence follows the ont- 
stimding iniportaiice of the Bussian acadeitue expeditions 
of the I8th century.* 'I’he study of Bussiu and the composi- 
tion of Bussian maps, in their turn, required geodetic and 
astronomical observations, and therefore brought into the 
foreground astronomical and mathematical research. "Set, 
when planting in Bussia a new centre of science, Peter 
looked very far ahead. Ho foresaw that Bussia would one 
day became a country of the most advanced science. One 
of his contemporaries relates that in a speech addressed 
■‘to various venerable Russian personages” Peter com- 
pared the migration of scientific centres with the circula- 
tion of the blood in the human body, and asserted that, 
just as ancient Oreeoe was “the abode of all the sciences,” 
so one day Russia would become a State distinguished by 
the particularly rapid development of till branches of 

knowledge. 

The seeds of scientific development were cast by Peter, 
upon prepared Miil, and ve^ soon they gave their sirooto. 
drily a fe’w years after the foundailon of the Petersburg 
Adaderny of Sciences, it was ' reokdried to be one of the 
niost imj^rtant scientific of Europe. The well- 

, ^ ^ la tins Piter I. eent a soiimtific^e^edition to Ksmohatke, to, 
at^Rtsin whether the Aeieiic »ad Ainericen oontinente were eonr 
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known ph.'vBioiat BuUfinger, one of the first i^etersburg 
acdfh'JuiciiiiiB, suict in 1781 : “Whoever wishes fundament- 
ally to study the nnturni ana' mathematical scieiicee inuai 
set out for Paris. Loudon and Petersburg. There are 
learned men in all branches, and store of instruments. 
Peter, himself acquainted with those sciences, was able to- 
ga ther all that was requisite for tlient. He has collected an 
excellent store of Iwoks. costly instruments, oversea rari- 
ties of nature, works of art, in short all that has been rec- 
ngitisud by nien with knowledge as meriting respect. “ 

During the reigns of the suooessom of Peter the Firsb 
end Catherine the First, In the years of the Biros tyranny 
and later, not a few obstacles arose in the way of Eussian- 
science. Still, it broke them down. In the person of 
Lmiionosov young Russian science rose to the peak of world 
natural science. Tx>monosov's struggle against obsolete 
views on physics and chemistry, Ms anticipation of the- 
inottem atomic theory, Ms idea of development, Ms princi- 
ples of the conservation of matter and energy, all go to 
oonstitute one of the most brilliant pages in the history 
of science. 

The first period of existence of our Academy of Sciences 
is so closely bound up with the history, content mid remits- 
of the activity of Lomonosov that it may justly be oaUed 
the IiomoQOBOV period. 

What then are the most characteristic features of this- 
Lomonosov period in the history of the Aoadmny of 
Sciences? Above all, it is the encyclopaedic characW of 
scientific work. In all the variety of sphem in which 
thf ^ademioians were active they strove for the 
rational ^explanation of faots. Human raatoQ> liberated 
from m^ieval Bchoiastioism, would not poog^sise ar^ 
external airihoriiy. For natural |ok»oe at that time 
this meant an attempt to g^ve a metdumioal mqpfama* 
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of nature. If we tom over the pages of aoa- 
demio journals in the middle of the 18th century, we 
shall see how many bold mechanical hypotheses were put 
forward by the Petersburg academicians to explain gravi- 
tation, heat, electricity and even biological phenomena. 
In veiyf truth, the 18th century was the age of reason- 
reason which broke down eyery obstacle, and which 
sought to explain everything in nature in rational fashion. 
Eeason was to explain everything ; otherwise it did not 
fulfil its main task of liberating human thought from the 
fetters of old traditions. Hence it was that the mecha- 
tjical natural science of the 18th century found itself so 
closely bound up with the encyclopaedism of its founders.. 

In Russia the most many-sided thinker of the Lomon- 
<j8ov period was liomonosov himself. In addition to the 
general reasons 'for this, nature in Russia herself, and 
the requirements of Russian life, compelled a universal 
embracing of all branches of knowledge. Russia com- 
prises such varied climatic and botanical Kones, she is so 
■diverse in her geology, her geography and ethnography, 
that nature itself imposed an encyclopaedic outlook upon 
her investigators. But the nature of Russia had always 
been manifold ; why then did it present this d'emand 
■only in the 18th century? At that time the practical 
requirements of this vast country were giving rise to 
diversified scientific problems. Take for example the 
Arctic researches of Lomonosov. They followed from the 
essential economic and technical requirements of Russia. 
They included an historical analysis of voyages across the 
Northern Arctic Ocean, economic and demq^pMohl cal* 
oulations, geological imd geophysical hypotheses, re- 
asarohes and hypotheses oonnectbd xt^th the theory of 
htot, physico-chemical esperimimtB, researches in tibia 
f^^hesM of atmospheric electricity (the Ncetihena Xiightsy 
and much else. ■ 



I wmit to nieiition one other particulur feature of the 
fife of the Academy of Sciences in the IBth century. At 
tbnt time the Atuideiny was not a scientific centre ai the 
modern sense. It was not surrounded by a periphery’ of 
mniiy other scientific institutions. Tin- encyuinpaedic 
activity of the first ficndeinicians did not necessitate r 
divsion of hibonr between u Inrpe number of specialised 
scientific iiistituHoiis, It was in tiie hdlowing period that 
tin- situation changed radieally. 

If the iHtli century was the perioiJ' of the encyclopaed- 
ists. a period of struggle for a rational outlook on the 
world, the Ifith century was the age of positive achieve - 
fTieiits in the various hranchea of science. This difference 
w»is well formulatiHl on one occasioii by Timirya/.ev. In 
iBHti Kiiropeau s<?iouce was celohrtdiag the ceiiteuary of 
the birth of the great I’n-nch chemist, tlhnvreiiil. who. 
born in the iHth century, became one of the greatest, 
seientistei of the uiueteeiith. In his mldress to Chevreiiii 
'firairyaaev said: “A child of the age of reason, you 
became the living embodiment of the age of science. " 

And truly, in the Ifith century, Hcience, which had be- 
come differentiated, accuinuiuted vast stoti's of know- 
ledge in till spheres, and this left a tangible impressiun 
on all sides of the life of men. The differentiation of 
science was the pre-requis le of its pmgresa. For tii© 
19th century, therefore, the separating-out and forma- 
tion of new branches of science is particularly charaoter- 
istic. In our Academy in the 19th century there arose 
many new branches of science. Among the large numlwr 
of new studies very many were the result of the activity 
of Busfke^ aoadeiDM However, the total oontri. 
hutbn of Bpseisn scientists of tite 19th century to 
world knowledge was greater then of 
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the Academy. Bussiaa soieaoe was already developing 
outside the walls a£ the Academy— developing widely and 
bearing notable fruit. In the 19th century, on at least 
two occasions, a big social advance became the point of 
departure for the flowering of natural science. In the 
first half of the century the Patriotic War of 1812, the 
awahening of Bussian society and the movement of the 
Dect'ndmsts gave such an impetus to the Eussian scien- 
tifle genius as raised Eussian scientists to the peah of world 
scientific thought. In the second half of the century, the 
sixties and the following years were marked by the acti- 
vity of an entire constellation of great Eussian natural- 
ists, among whom Mendeleyev, Mechnikov, and Seohenov 
were thinkers of world significance. 

At this tame the Academy of Science shone by its work 
in all fields of knowlei^e, and' continued to be one of the 
main centres of world soientifio thought. Such mathe- 
maticians as Oh'ebyshev and Ostrogradsky, such chemists 
as Butlerov, creator of a structural theory of organic 
compounds, made the Academy famous. But in the 
19th century science in Eusaia, as I said, developed out- 
side the Academy as well. A number of the greatest 
and moat adyanoed scientists did not find their way into- 
the Academy. The most daring innovator in mathe- 
matics, Lobachevsky, was not recognised by academic 
science. One of the greatest chemists of the last century, 
Mendeleyev, was not an academician owing to the resis- 
tance of the* 'German group.” The latter was headed by 
reactionaries who deliberately prevented the peaefaaton 
into the Academy of men connected with the Btueian' 
people. The greatest Bussian biologiste Tfafiryassev, 
SedMfflKW, and Mechnikov, fhe phydeists Stoletov and 
Lefesdfar, also never academicians. A number of 

the iNiit representatives of soienfaflio thought, mdn 
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' whom oitr people are pixiuti, reuiuiued outside the walls 

• of the Academy.* 

However, on the threshold between the Ifith and 20th 
. centuries the Eussian Auademy of Boiences was a source 
from which sprang such noteworthy cummts in present, 
day science as evolutionary embryology, the theory of 
' conditioned reflexes, geochemistry, etc. The names of 
Kovalevsky, Pavlov, Karpinsky, Vernadsky are those of 
■ classics of modern natural sciene**. In the sphere of the 
humanities, the Academy became famous for the re- 
markable works of Marr, creator of the most modern 
theory of language, for researohea into the history and 
philology of the Slav peoples, and for the profound and 
brilliant historical investigations of Solovyov and Klyu* 
chevsky. . , 

If we {-(unpare the present, third period in the history 
. of the Academy of Sciencest with its predecessors, we shall 
see that the most oharaeteristie feature of creative soienti- 
fio work in our days is neither the enoyclopaedism of the 
eighteenth century nor the differentiation of the nine- 
teenth, but oombination in the working out of scientidu 
problems. Great problems of the present day are solved 
by the joint effort of learned specialists in varied ffelds. 
That is why the association of scientists, and their 

oornli^ together on a scale covering the whole State, are 

. *Jn tililS, Maxim Gktrky wu atrack out of tha Hat of Honorary 
Momtoa of Aoadawy by Nicholaa 11. for hia SocIMiat aeti- 

'dtiaa, aad Um writara Obakbov and Korohmko maigaad iMr 
‘ bonmary mambrrabip in protwt.»~il?d<ter. 

■' f ita nama waa rlianged from “f«iik«rlal Aoad«ny,” to 
'‘nMimVtAMSimy,'’ and tor tin Brat tima ta fti blrtary Hi aiaetad 
iia ova Pmidnib— A. P. Karpinaky— Inataad of baviag him apfMln- 
'Mhr ^ ,lhe ^r, Jin ISSS ita titla bacama- “Aoadta^ of ^ancm 

• of' tbi lY.S.a.ft.*'~^diror. 



80 ImporiwQt. It is our Academy of Sdenoes which has 
become the centre for bringing them together.* 

The years of war have been a test imposed by history 
upon the scientific capacity of the Academy of Sciences 
of the U.S.S.B. May I dwell for a moment on the work 
done by the Academy of Sciences in these years? You 
know that one of the premises of victory was the success- 
ful development of Soviet industry in the Ewit. The 
Urals held a special place in the war industry of ■ lie 
Soviet Union. The Urals are a land' most ridi in iron, 
non-ferrous and light metals, fuel and chemical resources. 
This backbone, spread out along the meridian, paraEel to 
the front and from one to two thousand kilometres distant 
from it, forms as it were mighty line of economic 
defences, a line of richest mineral resources, ores, worto 
and power stations, built up during the three Five-Year 
Plans. 

At the beginning of the Patriotic War Soviet industry 
was to a considerable extent transported to tbe Urals. 
The success of this transpitmtarion of hundreds of works, 
tens of thousands of maohine-tools and noiUions of work- 
men, never before witnessed, will always remain, interest- 
ing and instructive in the highest degree for the historian. 
In this great effort science played an essential part. The 
Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.B. took the most ex- 
tensive part in mobilising the resources of the country. 
The Academy of Sciences set up a commissbn for the 
mobilisation of the resources of the Urals and other 
eastern districts, over which I had the honour to JUseriide 

♦ Dnriag the twenty yeaw txom 1900 to 1946 the Aoedoqy sent oat 
vm 600 learned expeditions, composed of seientists in rarione fields, 
to etady mineral and power resonroes, etc., in varione paria of '&e 
0.S.8.B. Ahnost m*ery ehemirai eleaient hsa now been fooitd Ao 
exist in Soviet ■tewita*y.--lWfh>r, . 
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in 1041-1948.* This commiasion planned in detail imme- 
■diate meaaureB atteoting heavy and non-fenfoua metal- 
lurgy, power, transport, the production of building mate- 
rials and agrioulture. 

During all my fifty yeMfS of scientific activity 1 have 
never experienced such deep moral saUsfaetion as when 
1 was working at the mobilisation of the inexhaustible 
resources of our great covmtty in the cause of defence. 
Never yet has there been among scientists stich a vast 
creative enthusiasm. It embraced all spheres of Soviet 
science. Sovkt physicists wem bringing into being the 
theoret ca! and experimental pre-requisites for the build- 
ing of new fonma of anmiment. MathemaUciuns were 
working out metitods of moat rapid cnloitlation for the 
needs of the artillery, the air force and the fighting 
ships. Chemists ^seovewd new methods of producing 
explosives, alloys, pharmaueuUoal requirementa. Bioio- 
.gists discovered additional food resources for the Red 
Armf and the people. Doctors by their new methods of 
war medicine saved tens of thousands of the precious 
lives of our soldiers. We take pride that in our work 
we gave all the help in our power to onr heroic Red 
,4rmy and Navy, who crushed the German Fascist in- 
vaders. ... 

During the war our international scientific connections 
faAve expanded and grown stronger: uniting against 
Hitlerism,: the democratic countries called science to the 
^ cud of the great cause of emancipation. In this struj^le 
against Fasdst Germany, the science of the anri-Hi|!er 
coalition was relying upon its historic traditions. The 
sdenoe of the freedom-loving nations grew up under the 
iMnner d! demowcu^ and progress, 

a ProfMCor Komarov had ooefamd on hha tha titia at “Ham of 
fiocidM Lab(n»’'-Milia higbast riviUaai dkalaetioB d tha U.aS.B." 
for tbit work.-K««*ef. 
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The ideas of freedom and democracy were the guiding 
star of the foremost elements of English society in the 
age when modern English natural science came into being. 
Freedom of scientific creative work was the guiding prin- 
ciple of that scientific centre of Europe, the Eoyal Society 
of London* It was demoeratic, freedom-loving ideas that 
inspired the work of such men of genius as Bacon, 
Newton, Faraday, Maxwell, Darwin and other Britisli 
scientists* 

Eussian science is historically linked with British. 
The works of Darwin met in Russisi with a tremendous 
scientific and public res])onse.*^‘ Darwin liiniself took an 
interest In the first steps of the brilliant constellation i>f 
Eussian Darwinists, while to-day Darwinism has found 
its second country in the U.H.8.R. British science al- 
ways placed a high value upon the work of Mendeleyev, 
TimiVylazev, Pavlov, Lebedev and other outstanding 
figures in Eussian natural science. In the days of the 
great Patriotic War Soviet scientists have striven to re- 
infor<?e and expand their connections with British science. 

Americ^aii natural science is also penetrated with pro- 
gressive ideas. The first great American naturalist, who 
investigated atmospheric electricity and built the lightn- 
ing-conductor, Benjamin Franklin, was a fighter for 

liberty. **He took lightning from the sky and power 

from tyrants," runs the epitaph over Franklin’s tomb. 
An example of the historic scientifit^ connection between 
Bussia and America were the physical works of Lomom 
* osov, who continued the investigations of Franklin, The 
Academy of Sciences cherishes these tradit ons arid 
strives to extend its links with American sciem^e. 

The same traditional bonds of friendship unite us with 
French science: we remember how France met the 

was akcted a oomspoiwJing m<*mber of the Aca4®0ay of 



worte of C'hebyshev, Meehiiikov, Varoadsky* Close friend- 
Mp ngaii.1 bind« xm together with the Bciewtiste of the 
Slav Hlates. 

We reiiieiiiber the past uiid we look into the future* 
Before us is h great era of work* .i w.',l! permit myself 
to t'Kpress my eoufidetice tlusi in the new eoiiditioim of 
world prosperity Soviet seuuiee^ will adorn otir people mith 
new diseovra‘ies. worthy of the great Stalin epoett. 


Acftdimy of Scitncss la iS46 eoaipris^s rnaai^ ISO liiarsaci 
imtittiiioas, ladodiag ^ rmsrch ing|ltttt«iy 16 tndtptadsat tubofi- 
ioriim, 6 observatories, 36 stations and IS mussums— apart from ih^ 
bram:h«?^ and Urn indspendf nt Aeadomiss Hstsd on pp. ^ and SB, and 
4 itrriiortal resoaroh stations in tbs Komi Antonomoni %vlst 
Saomlist Bspablki In ths Kola Faninsnla, in tk<$ far liit, and at 
'Amisfmgal Tbsrs art 144 fnll mmbm and BO! omraipondlng 
msmbersitbs lattar inclndtng sminant fortign sdsnikts. two 

main librarits of tb« Aoadamy oomprlss i milHois volnmii» and tbs 
71 librarisa of Its i^[>sotal!aod imiittitions anolhtr 2»900,OOQ voluntas. 
Ita staoiitiSc stall ntmbara 4,213.— 
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FROM THE STATUTES OF THE ACADEMY OF 
SOIENOES OF THE U.S.S.R. 

1. The Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. is the 
highest scientific institution of the U.S.S.R., bringing to- 
gether the most outstanding scientists of the country. 
The Academy of Sciences is subordinated directly to the 
Council of Ministers of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, and presents an annual report of its activity to 
that body. 

2. The main purpose of the Academy of Sciences is 
to promote in every possible way the general progress of 
both theoretical and applied knowledge in the U.S.S.R., 
the study and development of the achievements of world 
scientific thought. The Academy of Sciences found its 
work upon the planned utilisation of scientific achieve- 
ment to assist in the biiilding of a new Socialist classless 
society. 

3. In order to carry out this fundamental task, the 
Academy of Sciences: 

(a) concentrates its work upon the most considerable 
and decisive problems of science in all its branches; 

(b) studSes the natural resources and productive forces 
of the country, and likewise the cultural and economic 
achievements of mankind, and promotes their timely and 
rational use; 

(o) promotes the improvement of the qualificatiosa of 
Boieniafic workers of the U.S.S.R.; 

(d) assists the highest government bodies of thq 
U.S.S.R'. by organising’ expert scientific opinion. 

4. The Aofbdemy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. eonsishi 
of eight sections: the Section of Rhysioal and Maihe- 



iitatical Sciences, the Section of Chemical Sciences, the 
Section of Oeoiogica! and Geographical Sciences, the 
Section of Biological Sc'ences, the Section of Technical 
Sciences, the Section of History and Philosophy, the sec* 
tioii of EconoMiics and Law. the Section of Literature 
and Language. 

• • . • 

lf>. Tlu* Acnticniy of Sciences c-onsists of ineRibcrs 
(Acatieinicians), honorary members, corresponding mem- 
bers and tlie basic staff of scientific workers engaged in 
the institutions of the .\cademy of Sciences. 

* « • ' 

25. The highest body of the Academy of Sciences ia 
the Generni Meeting, consist ng of «l! the members and 
honorary meinbers of the Academy of SeieiUTs. 

28. The Generni Meeting lays down general lines for 
the soientifio work of the Academy of Sciences and ita 
component parts and decides basic questions of an orga- 
nisational character, hears reports both of the branches 
and institutions of the Academy of Sciences and of its 
individual members, disrmsses problems of a scientific, 
aoientific-technical and scientific-social eharneter. elects 
honorary members, members and the Presidium of the 
Academy of Sciences and confirms the election of corres- 
ponding members of the Academy of Sciences. 

■ 86. The Presidium gives efiect to the decisions of the 
General Meeting, and between Genera! Meeting is the 
highest directing body of the Academy of Boiences. The 
Presidium reports on the most important decision it has 
taken at the next session of the General Meeting. 



ACADEMIES OF SCIENCES IN THE UNION REPUBLICS 
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MICHES OF THE ACADEMY OF SCIENCES OF THE U.S.S.E. 



BBmSE ASB mSmSAS MEMBERS OF THE 
AOADEMT OF SOIENOES OF THE TT.S.S.B. 

GREAT BRITAIN 
Honorary Members 

MAX BOEN. Edinburgh. Speciality : Physios. Elected in 

1 ^. 

GODEEEY HAEOLD HAEVEY. Cambridge. Speciality: 
Geometry. Elected in 1984. 

PEEDBEIOK HOPKINS. Cambridge. Speciality: Bio- 
ohemistry. Elected in 1984. 

EEWIN SOHEODINGEE. Oxford, Dublin. Speciality ; 
Physios. Elected in 1984. 

SIE HENRY HALLET DALE. London. Speciality: 
Physiology. Elected in 1942. 

JOHN BUEDON SANDERSON HALDANE. Eothamsted, 
Harpenden. Speciality : Biology. Elected in 1942. ' 

Corresponding Members. 

SIR CHARLES SCOTT SHERRINGTON. Cambridge, 
Speciality : Physiology. Elected in 1916. 

EEANOIS WILLIAM ASTON. Cambridge. Speciality: 
Chemistry. Elected in 1924. 

EDWIN STEPHEN GOODRICH. Oxford. Speciality: 
Zoology. Elected in 1924. 

FREDERICK SODDY. Oxford. Speciality: OivenOstBy, 
Ele<^d in 1924. 

fBEDSRIOK WILLIAM THOMAS. Oxford. Spedality: 
Ihdobgy. Elected in 1^. 

iklGlNALD ALDWORTH DALY. London mi Oambridgft 
%weblity : Geology. Elected in 1929. ' I 



PAUL ADRIEN' MAURICE DIRAC. Cambridge. Bpeotal* 
it.v: Physics. Elected iu 1981. 

DAVi'd MEREDITH BE ARKS WATSON. Loadon, Special- 
ity : Palaeontology. Elected in 1^2. 

CHARLES ROCKWELL LANMAN. London and Cam- 
bridge. Speciaiity: Iiniaiogy. Elected in 1982. 

Vh'tfEl) Sf.lfES Oh' AMEmVA 
Unitnnirij Mi'itihrrH 

ALBl'lBT EINSTEIN. Princeton. N. .1. Speowlity: Mathe- 
mntioB. Elected in 1927. 

ROBERT WILLIAMS WOOD. Baltimore. Speciality; 
PhyaicB. I'llected ii 1980. 

LELAND OSSIAN HOWARD. Washington, D.C. Spedal- 
ity: Zwdogy and Anatomy. Elected in 198ti. 

THOMAS HUNT MORtiAN. Pasadena. Calif. SpeoWity; 
Genetics. Elected in 1982. 

WALTER BRADFORD CANNON. Cambridge, Hasa. 

Speciality : Phyaioiogy. Elected n 1942. 

ERNEST LAWRENCE. Berkeley. Calif, Speciality: Phy- 
sics. Elected in 1942. 

GILBERT NEWTON LEWIS. Berkeley. Calif. Speciality: 
(’hetnistry. Elected in 1942. 

CorredjpondiHg Meinberg. 

HERBERT SPENCER JENNINGS. Los Angeles. Calif. 

Speciality: Zoology. Plleoted In 1924. 

WILLIAM WALLACE CAMPBELL. Berkeley. Oallf. 

Speciality: Astronomy. Elected' in 1924. 

HERBERT VINCENT NEAL. Boston, Mass. 

Zoology. Elected in 1924. 

JAMES FRANCK. Chicago, III. Speciality: Phydoa. Bteo^ 
ted in 1927. 

HERMANN JOSEPH MULLER. Amhfflst, Maaa. Bpeolil^ 
ity: Genetibs. Eleotod in 1988 . ' 
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APPENDIX 

STAIiIN PBIZES FOR SCIENTIFIC 
ACHIEVEMENTS 

Stalin Prizes were instituted by the Soviet Governinent ini 
1939 in honour of the 60th birthday of Joseph Btalin. 
That year 94 awards were established, but later the- 
number was increased considerably. 

The Government has awarded the title of Stalin Prize- 
Winner (Stalin Laureate) together with large monetary 
awards (up to 200,000 roubles) to outstanding scientists, in- 
ventors, designers, writers, poets, musicians, painters,, 
sculptors, actors and others. 

The awarding of the Stalin Prizes has -become an an- 
nual national event, a celebration and a review of Soviet 
culture. Stalin Prizes, which aim at fostering the creative- 
spirit in all fields of science and art, are given to innova- 
tors who have distinguished themselves by their creative - 
daring and blazed new paths in science, literature, art, 
industry. The prizes are bestowed by the Council of 
People’s Commissars of the U.S.S.R., but before this is 
done the services of the candidates for Stalin Prizes are- 
generally considered by the people. Candidates for Stalin 
Prizes are nominated by scientific, cultural and public 
organisations; the value of their work is judged by out-^ 
standing authorities in the various fields of science, litera- 
ture and art. The names of those people adjudged Stalin 
Prize winners are given wide publicity in the press. ' 

. ■* : • * * 

In the three years 1941-48, Stalin Prizes were awarded! 
to people in various walks of I fe. from ucademioian to- 
WOdteifi ' . . ■ ! ' . 
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Among the Stalin Priae recipients for ^ese jears we 
find the names of Academicians P. Kapitza and M. Pavlov, 
linown to the whole aeientifio world. Side by side with 
them we have the steel-worker I, Vnleyev of the Urals 
Machine Building Plant, 1. Zavertailo, a miner, and S. 
Davydov, tool-mnker of the Stalin Antomobik Plant of 
Moscow. 

Academician Knpitzn has received the prize twice, once 
for his method of obtaining liquid air and liqttid oxygen, 
and the second time for his diswn'ery and sttui'y of the 
super-fluidity of liquid helium. Aeadeni cinn Pavlov, 
founder and leader of the Soviet school of metallurgists, 
who has trained many engineers and scientific workers, 
is the author of the classical work, “The Metallurgy of 
iCaBt Iron.” 

m ■ * * 

Soviet scientists and technologists wltose names appear- 
ed on the list of Stalin Prize awards for 1948-44 include 
the following: 

A Stalin Prize was awarded to the team of physicists 
headed by Academician S. 1. Vavilov for outstanding dis- 
coveries and investigations of the motion of electrons in 
a dense medium with a velocity grcjiter than that of light 
in that medium. 

A prize of 100,000 rotibks was awarded to Konstantin 
Petrovich Petrzhak, senior scientist of the Badium Insti- 
tute of the Academy of Sciences of the U.B.H.B. ; and to 
Oeoi^ Nikolayevich Ferlov, senior scientist of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences of the U.8.B.B. for the discovery of the 
phenomenon of the spontaneous disintegration of manium 
atoms. 

The young Soviet astro-physioist V.A. Ambartsumian, 
lifice-Pmident of the Armenian Academy of Soienoes, has 
heen honoured for bis new theory of the difiuBion of in 
turbid media. This research work is of great importanoe 



foi^ the solution of a number of astro-physical problems^, 
and’ for obtaining visibility under water, in fog, and so on. 

A Stalin Prize has been awarded to the eminent mathe- 
matician M. A.Lavrentyev, Vice-President of the Ukrain- 
ian Academy of Sciences, for evolving a new mathematical: 
method for solving non-linear problems in the field of dif- 
ferential equations with partial derivatives. This method 
has had a wide application in solving various problems of 
hydro^-and aero — mechanics and is of great interest for 
Soviet aviation. 

Academician Eodionov has won an award for his achieve- 
tnenis in the held of cdiemistry, especially for his work on 
the synthesis of amino-acids and complex heterocyclic’ 
compounds. Academician A. N. Terenin has been award- 
ed a first-class prize for his researches on photochemical 
processes. 

Professor Bykov of the Naval Medical Academy receiv- 
ed a prize for his work on **the cerebral cortex and inter- 
nal organs/' He has developed the teachings of the- 
famous Russian biologist Pavlov on higher nervous acti- 
vity, opening up a new sphere in physiology. 

One of the most interesting awards in the field of tech- 
ndogioal sciences was that to the team headed by Professor 
Aseyev of the Leningrad Mining Institute. Aseyev's team, 
conducted research on ores essential to non-ferrous metal- 
lurgy, in particular copper and nickel ores, and evolved 
new methods of concentrating these ores and of smelting 
metal from them. 

Rear-Admiral Papkovioh, corresponding member of the- 
Academy of Sciences, has been awarded a prize for. hia 
two-volume work on ''The Mechanics of Shipbuilding/' 
Professors Drodnitsyn and Loytsyansky received prizea 
lor outstanding work in the field of aero-dynamics. 

A prize has been conferred on the team of engineers, 
headed by N. P. Ivanov who was responsible for the 

. ■ , ^ m . 



ful hydro-turbines and geiieratore installed at the Sheksna 
•and Uglioh hydro-electric power stations of the tJpper- 
Volga network. The 56,tXSO kilowatt turbine produced by 
this team is the most powerful of its type in the world. 

A group of prise-winners headed by AI. 1. Orinberg pro- 
duced a new turbo-generator with a capacity of l(X),tHX) 
kilowatts, making revolutions per minute. 

For creating new modeis of high-speed and powerful 
diesel engines for vessels, a Btaliii Prize has been awarded 
to the team of engineers working under Kuzyokin and 
Matveyev. 

Many geologists were among the prize-winners. Yem- 
feyev iiiis been bonotired for his discoveries of new deposits 
of tin; Karzhavin. for creating an nluminium base in the 
Urals, Yengnrazov and Kuznetsov were responsible for 
exploring and exploiting the Yelshansk sources of natural 
gas near Haratov. 

Among the representatives of medical science in the iist 
•of awards is professor Yoino-Ynsenetsky, consulting sur- 
geon to the evaoiintion hospitals of the Tambov Region, 
who has been honoured for his work on new surgit^a! 
methods in healing septic diseases and wounds. Prizes 
were also conferred on Professor Bayandtirov of the Tomsk 
Medical Institute and Professor Rauer of the Central 
Institute for doctors. 

For outstanding scientific work in 1945, the following 
were among those to whom Stalin Prises were awarded. 

One first prise of 90(),00() roubles and four second prises 
-oi 100,000 roubles have been awatded for work in physics 
tffid math^ The firat prise went to Ivan Yairilyeviofa 
Obrelmov, oorrespouding member of the Soviet Academy 
of Sotenoes and Direotor of the Academy's oigsnio 
chemistry laboratory , for work in the sphere of oprios and 



o^tal physics, contained in a paper published last year on 
the application of Fresnel diffraction to physical and 
technical measurements. 

A second prize has been awarded for the discovery of 
new forms of fission' of atomic nuclei caused by cosmic 
rays. It went to Dr. A. P. Zhdanov for work described in 
ins paper “Anomalous Fission of the Nuclei of Bromine 
MJd Silver by Cosmic Bays,*’ published in 1945. 

Corresponding member of the Academy of Sciences N. 
M. Vul, director of the “Lebedev” physics laboratory, won 
6 second prize for the discovery and investigation of super- 
high dielectric permeability of titanate of barium. His 
results were published in four papers last year; on the di- 
electric permeability of the titanates of metals of the 
second group, and on the dielectric permeability of barium 
titanate as a function of pressure, as a function of tension 
in an alternating field, and at low temperatures. 

M. S. Molodentsky, of the Central Institute of Geodesy, 
Aerial Photography and Cartography, won a second prize 
for his work on “Basie Questions of Geodetic Gravimetry”; 
and Dr. A. I. Maltsev, of the “Steklov” Mathematical 
Institute, for four mathematical papers on the theory of 
groups: “The Semi-Simple Sub-groups of the Li-Groups,” 
"The Commutative Sub- Algebras of Semi-Simple li- Alge- 
bras,” “On the Solvable Li-Algebras,” and “On the 
Theory of Li-Groups as a Whole,” all published in 1945. 

For chemistry, a first prize of 200,0(X) roubles was award- 
ed to Professor I. N. Nazarov, director of the laboratory 
of the Soviet Academy’s Institute of Organic Chemistry, 
tor research on acetylene and its derivatives, described in 
I»per published in 1945. 

Work on the physiology of the higher nervous system 
wins a first prize (200,000 roubles) for the director of the 
laboratoiy of the “Pavlov” Institute of Physiology, Dr. 
Maria Petrova. 



Three first prizes (ax>,t)00 roubles ecwh) were awarded 
for medical research. One went to Professor D.M.Zhdanor 
corresponding member of the Academy of Medical Soiea- 
ces, for work on the anatomy of the laotiie duct and the 
main lymphatic collectors. The otiier two went to N. L. 
Polenov, director of the Leningrad Neuro-Surgioal Instu 
tute, and Pr. A. V. Bandurohuk, of the same institute, 
for research on lumro-aurgery and the elaboration of an ori- 
ginal operation. 

In the sphere of biatory and philology, first prises of 
20U.CK)0 roubles have been awarded to the authors of vol- 
umes 2 and 8 of "The History of Diplomacy," published 
in 1945; Aeaderaiomns V. P. Potemkin and E. V, Tarle, 
Prafessor V, M. Khvostov, and corresponding members of 
the Soviet Academy, i. 1. Mins and Anna Pankratova, 
also wins a first prise of roubles for work «J 

philology. 
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WSTTEBS ABD BEADEBS IN THE V.S.S.B. 

S INCE June, 1941, a number of Soviet writers have 
become very well known in Great Britain. Prior to 
the war the only one whose name was known outside a 
small circle was Mikhail Sholokhov, whose Cossack trilogy, 
commencing with Quiet F%ow8 the Don, had enjoyed com 
siderable popularity. That popularity remains undimi- 
nished and, despite constant reprinting, the works of 
Sholokhov are more often out of print than in. 

Meanwhile other Soviet names have become equally 
well known— particularly that of Ilya Ehrenburg, whose 
war despatches published in a wide variety of newspapers 
attracted a great deal of attention, and whose novel The 
Pall of Pari* was a best seller around Christmas, 1942. 
This artre'.e is intended to give a picture of what kind of 
books are being written and read in the U.S.S.E. today, 
and to tell you something of the part the Soviet writers are 
playing in their country’s war effort. 

WBITINO ABOUT THE WAB 

Many Soviet writers are serving as front line correspon- 
dents in the Bed Army and Navy, representing Pravda 
said Izvestia, and the official service newspapers. Bed Star 
and Bed Fleet. They have stayed behind the German 
lines with guerilla detachments and Bed Army Units that 
had got cut off, in order to report on Soviet resistanee in 
rear of the enemy; they have taken part in the defence 
of Moscow, Leningrad, Sevastopol and Stalingrad; they 
hdve aoeompanied commando raids by Black Sea fleet 
caannes. Here are a few such war biographies. 

A. Polyakov, Bed' Star correspondent, left for the front 
ihe moment the ftrsb news was received of the Gara^ 
mvasion. 



He Wfis attaehecl to a Red Army unit commanded by 
Major-General Galitsky, which was later cut off by German 
tanks and surrounded. It succeeded, however, in fighting 
its way out o! encirclement and making its way badt to 
the Soviet Imes—one of the first of a %vhoie series of such 
exploits which gave rise to tKo Soviet military saying : 

“The Red Army does not know the meaning of the 
woi-d encircleiiMmt ; it refuses to recognise the existence 
of such a state of affairs as being surrounded." 

Later, Polyakov accompanied five of the famous heavy 
K. V. tanks from their factory and training ground deep 
in the interior to their first engagements with the enemy 
on the shores of Lake Ilmen and the Staruya Eussa area. 
Jle lumsolf lived and worked with the tank crews and 
rode into action with them throughout a whole series of 
complicated and hazardous operations. His description of 
this Was published under the title of W«$tbound fankt. | 
The life of a Soviet war correspondent is subject to just ! 
as many risks as that of a front-line soldier; when he' 
goes into action he stays there with the unit to which he 
>18 attached. Polyakov, alas, was Mlled last year in action. 
Tifiter in the same year, Soviet literature suffered a 
heavy loss with the death on active service at Sevastopol 
of Eugen Petrov, author, in collaboration with Ilya Ilf, of 
two sparMIni; satirical novels: The Little Oolden Calf 
and £^moitde to Bit On, imd a delightful and strikinglly 
original travel hook, One Storied America, 

Petrov had had no previous experience aa a miUtaty 
correspondent. In November, 1941, be toured the Mos. 

' hakk and Volokolamsk sectora of the Moscow front and 
' ft senes of report^e sketches published in oolleotocl 

Itnm M Motoow at Oar fiookf. 

He WM preoeiht at recapture of Klin and described 
'tte levdMsg havoc which Naais wrought at tbo 
Tchaikovsky Museum. During the spring and summer gl 
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1*942, Petrov saw service with the garrison of Sevastopol 
and the Black Sea fleet which kept it supplied through- 
out the siege. In a characteristic sketch written shortly 
before his death, he described his experience on board a 
destroyer which was ferrying a detachment of Siberian 
troops from a Black Sea port to reinforce the Sevastopol 
garrison. 

Some of the Siberians had never been to sea before; one 
of them, in the middle of a particularly severe attack by 
Nazi dive-bombers, said: 

‘*It s not so diffei'eiit from the steppe, but if only it 
would stop moving up and down I’* 

A young Soviet writer who has seen service “’all along 
the entire length of the l,5()0-mile front is Konstantin 
Simonov, author of the play The Russiana, produced by 
Tyrone Guthrie and performed by the Old Vic Company 
at the playhouse Theatre in London this season. 

Simonov has been in action against the fascist Finns 
in the woods around Lake Petsamo; the Bed Army unit 
be wfts with was one of the Inst to leave Odessa, and he 
was very nearly captured during the evacuation of the 
Kerch isthmus. 

‘A volume of his collected sketches and front-line di^ 
patches has recently been published under the title Prow 
the Black Sea to the Barents Sea. He vTrites with almost 
phenomenal speed and under conditions which would 
make the average war correspondent, accustomed to the 
minimum amenities of a typewriter and a packing case, 

- ■ , , . • ' ■ ' 

ESPOBTAQ® 

■ One of the efleots of’ front line wnditions on the 
writer— and in the tJiS.S.E. front line oonditione 
Apply to cities such as Leningrad and Stalingrad, 
Mbsebw during the critical autumn months of 1941'~sbas 
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been to engOQder widesprend use ot the reportage iotm. 
The type of descriptive sketch to which the Atnericass 
originaHy gave the term reportage, lias been dehued as 
applying "ficCjonai form to the reporting of fact.” i.e., 
taking an incident, or piece of life, and writing it up as 
if it were a short story, but without taking any liberties 
with the facts. 

ft is of course pnrtkularly auitablo for the writer in 
time of war when reality abouitda in anecdotes nil of which 
are set against the cnnmion bnekgl’mind of tremendous 
and tragic experience. It is particularly suitable also 
because it serves to get it down on paper quickly while 
it's hot, so to speak, rather than save it up tn the cold 
storage of tiie mind or the notelxiok. 

In war, wlitMi evenls often move too fast for the nevelist 
to get his material in perspective, the rcporUigo form is 
invaluahle. Its results are seldom without, at any rate, 
a documentary vultie, and in the hands of a master it can 
produce really fine writings, 

During the war Soviet writers are turning out a tremen. 
dous number of these reporti^e aketchea. Tikhonov, 
Sobolev, Savicii. Rjtbinstein. Pavlenko, Wassilewska, 
Pnnforov, Grossmanti, Krieger. the list could be extended 
idmost indefinitely. 

Subjects range from incidents at the frout or behind the 
(wemy 's lines with the guerilla detachments, to dotnestiio 
vilneiies of everyday life in cities far removed in space 
itom the front line. Wherever the setting, however, the 
war is always there. No need to introduce it In order to 
satisfy the requiretnento of home front propaganda. 

Here, then, is a selection of a few typical oolieotlom of 
tiHMM eeportage sketches, out of the many which have 
been pubMicd in volume form in the U.S.8.B. 

fh 0 8oti of the Sea, by ti6«aid Scdwlev (awarded a 
Blalln prlsse for 1942), who is n young writer, little known 
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before ttie war. He has been serving as a oorrespondenb; 
with the Bed Navy. He has a vivid descriptive touch and. 
at times, a rather surprising vein of sensitivity. 

TcHei of Leningrad, by Nikolai Tikhonov, the well- 
known Soviet poet. These were all written during the- 
1941-42 period of Leningrad’s defence. Tikhonov, to- 
gether with other Soviet writers, including Zoshohenko,. 
whose short stories are well-known in this country, and 
Shostakovich the composer, is a native of Leningrad and! 
has stuck it out in his native city throughout the siege, 
doing A.R.P. work. Zoshohenko was an air raid warden^ 
Shostakovich a fireman. 

Tikhonov’s stories in this little book have a curiously; 
unexpected, defiant lyrical note skilfully introduced into* 
the factual account. 

The People Immortal, by VsBsili Grossman, leading Bed" 
Star correspondent with a particularly clear, distinctive- 
style. This collection deals mainly with the Red Army 
in Action. 

Russia at War, by Ilya Bhrenburg. This is a selection’ 
from his articles published in the Soviet Press between* 
July, 1941, and April, 1942, J. B. Priestley writes as- 
follows in the preface to the English edition: 

“They seem to me the best writii^ of thew kind that the United' 
Nations can show...... what distingtusfaes Ehrenbarg’s work, miBing.’ 

it high above the ordinary level of war propaganda is the use it 
makes of significant detail, for which Ehreabnrg has a sharp, trained: 

eye, and its' bitter and ruthless wit There is no dsrfow-boxing' 

here; wmcy blow gets home. Tou are made to fed in trath that Iw- 
.is writing in a burry, with his typewriter resting on 
and the 'nmM- i» Waswjg ^ / .■:; j,;' ■ - 

BOMl WA&rntl SOllW HOT^tl^S . 

The outstanding novel dealing witii the war on Soviek. 
t^rrii^iy to have been published in tibe Iwi 

y^ probably Wanda Wassilewska's Rai»b(?«?,v 3S^' 
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'descril^ 8 few weeks in the life of a Curnuiu 
ooeupied village ia the Ukraine. They are, as it 
happens, the last lew weeks before a Bed TCtmy oouater. 
atteok whioh liberates the village and those of its ishabi. 
tants who have survived the straggle against Geoman 
oooupatios and a terror whose brutalit^r has been heoom* 
in|: toeaBaan% hideous as the tension grows. 

TTiiB book gives you real hell. I know of no other novel 
whieh has provided stioh a powerful, realistic and sinoera 
description of Nasi terror in action. In addition, it has a 
genuine, unforoedly earthly feeling for the tllcratnian 
oountryilde. 

Waasilawaka herself is of Polish origin, and married to 
the Ukrainian playwright Alexander Korneichuk, author of 
OwriUm of the llkroinim Btrppeg and fh$ Front, and 
this year appointed one of the Deputy (Tommiamm for 
Forei^ Affaim. 

She, too, has been serving as a front-line omespondent. 
Indeed, she has been awarded senior offioer's rank in the 
Bed Anny. She has herself been behind the German 
linen, and the events she desoribea in Rainbow she has 
hmelf witnessed at first hand and at great danger to her 
life. 

Wanda WasaOewsks ia one of the best-known personal. 
Ities in the Soviet Union, not alone lor her writing, but 
Ipr ^har manhbld poliUoal aetivikleB. She was-one of the 
laac^ aotiya spiiits in convening the Soviet Women 'a 
AirOMbrt Cbn^Ntnoes, and also the very sucoeesfoi 
All-Slav Oonferenees. But today her name is famous^ 
above ili tiieae things— as the inspirer and Presidtoal of 
the UaloD of Polish Patriots in the U.S.8.B. 

has been at the front (indeed at one time, 
wl^ ili« were nervous alxiut his safety, they 

' had oomid8i«i}ie ^ou% in getting him away frank it) 
suod written aeversd newspaper stoiies and a oouple of ex. 


o^ent short stories : Down South and The Science of 
Hatred, which gives an agonising account of the experiOToes 
of a Bed Army officer who was captured by the Nazis but 
managed to escape. He is at present finishing a new 
novel with a war setting. 

An important literary event last year was the publication 
of the completed long novel by AleXei Tolstoy, entitled 
The Road to Calvary. The first two parts of this were 
published in this oounti^ some years ago under the title 
Darkness and Dawn. 


This is certainly Alexei Tolstoy’s fiuest work and the 
one on which his great reputation in the tJ.S.S.B. as a 
novelist is based. Together with Sholokhov’s novels of 
the Don, it represents the most massive achievements of 
Soviet fiction, 

The title is taken from the nance of a 12th century 
legend of Ancient Eussia, telling of the journey of the 
Mother of God into hell where she witnessed the punish- 
ment of sinnera. The first part, entitled The Sisters, des- 
cribes the life of the Bussian intelligentsia on the eve of 
the first world war, the war itself and the Bussian Eevo- 
lutioa of 1917. The » 30 ond part 1918, portrays the initial 
s^ges of iie Bussism civil war, when 

“Ihe Soviet Bepablic, eo its enemies tiionjdit, was doomed to 
fall in the very near futnte. Bat the Bepnblic mustered the full 
force of its mind and science, and rallied the spiritual and 
material strength of the nation to launch an attack.” 


The last part. Sullen Morning, carries forward the story 
of the mobilisation of Soviet-Bussian might and ends wjf^ 
an acTOunt of the solemn session of the Supreme; Sov^t 
which adopte file plan for peaceful !e<mstoCfi<mV T^ 
principal <ffiaraciers tue repicsentative of the Bussian in-' 
t^igentsia. It is interesting to note that when the fitefe 
wi«im*^^ 4PP®*w®d it was read by only a limited numlw^i^ 
but was regarded as "too highbrow” fey &»; 
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miuss of the reading public. The full trilogy^, however, b 
now being eagerly read by mllUons. 

Tolstoy has also been writing articles for the Soviet prese 
and doing a good deal of broadcasting os Moscow Badio^ 
a popular feature of which Is readinp either by Soviet 
authors or by well-known actors of extracts kcm, their 
works. He is not such a technically skilful publioist as, 
for extumpic, Ehrenburg, but he sometitnes rises to u high 
pitch of eloquence, as, for instance, in 1941, when the 
OermiinH were at the gates of Moscow and he issued a 
particularly moving appeal for wholehearted resistance h> 
"the enemies of Russia, the ea^aam of culture." 

Ilya Ehrenburg’s brilliant documentary novel of the 
French capituliitinn niirt betrayal, f/ie Fall of Porin, is 
too Well known in Britniu, where it has already sold ov«r 
eOkCKJO copies, k» need any further recommendation. Its 
circulation inside the Soviet Union baa g^ne into millions 
already. 

» 

HXSTOBIOAL HOVSliS & BIOOBAEmXS 

The war has not been allowed completely to mono* 
polise the Soviet Russian literary scene. It so happens 
that a moeut tendency in Soviet fiction — and one 
whose results have appeared in published form duihig the 
war years, though in some cases the books themselvea 
were written eariier—is the historical novel. Here are 
some recent examples, all of which have been publbhed 
d|urhig the past two years or so. *p, 

OinghiM Khan and Batu Khan, by Yanoheveii^. Thewe 
ai« ^ first tu'o parts of a long faistorhial trilogy. 

fights £haa Itself is a detidled leoonstruoriffiQ ^ 
Mongol invasbn. It is very oarefuUy writt«a and sue. 
oseds in conveying a strongly mieni^ ataooapheie. Tte 



author is a distinguished scholar and a specialist in hia 
period, who has put a great deal of painstaking research 
into the writing of it. 

The Great Mouravi, by A. Antonovskaya. This, accord- 
ing to the Soviet press, is a brilliantly successful historical 
’recreation of Georgian life and customs at the end of the- 
XVIth century. Its principal character is Georgi Saakadze, 
a famous figure in Georgian history. 

The Ordeal of Sevastopol, by Sergeyev Stansky, is a 
novel of the Crimean War. It is enormously long, longer 
than Tolstoy’s War and Peace, and represents a very con- 
siderable feat of sustained imagination. There is a huge 
cast of characters and a most painstakingly detailed 
account of the militaiy and political aspects of the Crimean 
War. 

Together with these and other historical novels, there- 
have also been a number of biographies of outstanding 
figures in Eussian history. Two of these, both of which 
received misntions in recent lists of Stalin prize awards, 
were Suvorov, by K. Osipov, and Dmitri Donskoi, by S. 
Borodin. 

The first is a lively presentation of the fascinating- 
ohMhetM of the famous XVIIIth century Eussian militopy; 
leader whose name is a living tradition in the Bed Army 
today; together w-ith a clear aocoimt of his campaigns. 

The second is a vivid reconstruction of the life and; 
times of Dmitri Donskoi, the Prince of Moscow who united 
Bussia in the Xlllth century and threw off the Tatar- 
. yi^e. 

Kutuzov, by Mikhail Bragin, is another popular bio- 
graphy of a famous figure in Eussitm history — GeneraT 
Mikhail Kutuzov, conqueror of Napoleon in 1812 . Th^; 
bo^ is based on historical documents and memoirs 
Kutuzov's contemporaries. : i * 



KZOXHT MBEAXtir FAVOtTBITES 

The popularity of the following two books, which 
were both ojitstniwling successes in the ptiblishiag aeason 
of the first war year, give some indication of the 
entholioity of taste of the Soviet reading public. 

One of these books was the first instalment of the 
memoirs of Oenern! Ignatiev, n particularly interesting 
figure in that he was bom and l>rought up in the inner- 
most circles of the Tsiiri>t court, was one of the Tsar's 
pages and carried the Tsarina's train at her eoronation. 

At the time of the Revolution, Ignatiev was acting ns 
miUtaty attaohe to the Russian Embassy in France. By 
this time he had become deeply convinced of the hopeless 
and inherent rottenness of the Tsarist regime and threw in 
his lot with the voting Soviet state, of winch ho has been 
•the faithful servant ever since. 

The other book is (’hnkatku, by Seniyushkin, which is 
a delightful account of culturai and educational work 
among the Chukchee Eskimos inhabiting the remote shores 
of the Behring Straits. It tella how a party of Soviet 
teachers succeeded in winning the confidence of the 
Chukchee bbildren, includes a number of lively anecdote 
and provides a great deal of interesting information about 
the Soviet 0 overament 's ]x>Iicy with mgard to the back, 
ward people among the national minoritieB of the |l.S.S.B. 

SO'VIXT BZAOlQErO FUBLZO ABU 
TBB OIiASSIOS 

The pmoQoupation of Soviet writers with war kernes 
is of course only natural and inevitable. It would be 
4 however, to anppose that the Soviet 

readhig h any of its voracious enthusiasm 

fCr the olaudos of world literature. And Soviet men of 
letters have been doing their bait to satisfy it, 
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Here are a few random examples fromi the field of 
Hnglish literature alouc, all from last year. Evgeny 
Kashldn was decorated by the Soviet Government for hiS' 
translation into Bussian of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, 
and the production of the book was entrusted to the welL 
known artist, Borodat. 

Boris Pasternak finished his verse translation of Eomeo' 
and Juliet which was highly praised by Soviet critics, in- 
cluding Professor Morozov, and many other Soviet Shakes- 
pearian schotars. A large number of sections of British 
poets, including Shelley and Bums, are sold. The State 
Publishing House brought out a new edition de luxe of 
Pickwick Papers. 

Dickons has always been a particular favourite of the 
Bussian public. The civil war was hardly over, in 1919, 
when the Soviet Government issued large editions of A 
Tale of Two Cities and Oliver Twist, and every year since 
then new editions of some work or works of Dickens have 
been issued. 

When, in 1942, subscriptions were invited for the latest 
edition of Dickens’ collected works, the pull^er received 
applioaticma for !^,000 sets in two ^,d^ * 

. Soviet Eusfflah ‘intems| only be des- 

cribed as passionate and intense. Shakespeare's woiis. 
enjoy an enormous popularity in the Soviet Union, his 
plays are 'translated into 24 languages and performed 
regularly and constantly. Every year the traditional 
Shakespeare conference is held in Moscow at which a 
series of papers are read by Soviet Shakespearian scholars. 

Beaders* interest in the Bussian classics themselvds,. 
has, if anything, increased since the war. ’ ' ' 

A few figures will Serve to illustrate' the gigantic cultural 
pr<^p?ess achieved during 25 years of Soviet power. 

in Bussia, 2fi,200 titles were published 
aggregate edition of ^,700,000 volumes, or an av«r^ ,^ 
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•®,300 voluiaes per title. In 1939, in Bussia, 48,800 titles 
were published in an aggregate edition of 701,200,000 
volumes, or an average of 16,000 volumes per title. Books 
in the U.S.S.E. are published in 111 languages. 

Tn pre-Eevolutionary Bussia, world classics like the 
works of Shakespeare, Goethe, Cervantes, Bnlznc, 
Bushkin, Baltykov-Schedrin, Tolstoy, Chekhov niid Gorky 
were only available to the educated tew. From 1017 to 
1938 publication of the works of Byron increased some 
threefold as compared with the period 1897-1918, of Bolsao 
fifieenfold (in nine languages), of Cervantes about fioefold 
(in ten languages), of Pushkin threefold (in 69 languages), 
of Saltykov-Schedrin over 85 (in 24 langxmges) and 

Of Gorky over 86 times (in 64 languages), 

Taking into account the tremendous dovelopntettt of the 
library chain in the U.S.S.E. , the actual circulation of 
books has increased at least 80 times as compared with 
Tsarist Bussia. In the U.S.S.E. perfect strangers will 
come up to you in cafes or tramcars and ask what you are 
reading as t^, ugh afraid they may have missed something. 
;# 

OULTUBAL PBOGBXSS IS NATXOirAL 
BEPtTBLZOS 

. The cultural development of the backward nationalities 
formerly oppressed by Tsardom has been especially 
rapidv Before the Bevolutimi 40 of them, did not 
*ven have an alphabet. Since 1917 alphabets have 
be«i provided and world classics have beeu translated into 
their languages. This work has not bten interrupted by 
the war and recently classics of world literature have now 
“ *he Eskimo language for the first lime, 

is perht^ most marked in tbd Moslom 
repubfiee and W been more tea maintained dur|ii^ tlie 
^ period. In the ceniafal Asitdio BqpuWtes— Usb^sto*. 
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Turkmenistan, Tadjikistan, Khirghizia and Kazakstan — on 
January 1, 1941, there were 140 theatres of which 108 
were performing in the languages of the native populations, 
fci these republics there were 7,407 libraries, 8,442 clubs, 
and 5B museums. 

The languages of the Moslem peoples and their ancient 
literature is being revived. Bussian and European classics 
are being translated into the languages of the Tiurke-Tatar 
peoples. Shakespeare’s plays have been translated for the 
first time into the Uzbek and Tadjik languages and per. 
formed with success in Tashkent, Stalingrad and Samar- 
kand. 

Azerhaidjan, Uzbekistan, and Tadjikistan have their 
own people’s artists; and poets, writers and dramatists of 
the peoples of the Caucasus, Central Asian and Volga 
regions have acquired an honoured place in Soviet Art. 

During the war the writers of Kazakstan have produced 
several important works. The doyen of these writers is 
the veteran poet, 96.year-old Akjan Dambul, who was 
awarded a Stalin Prize for 1940. Today he sends his new 
eongs of battle to the Kazak Bed Army men and officers 
at the front. 

T3ie Khirghiz poet A1 Varakula’s militwy verses have 
been translated into Bussian. Another Khirghizian author, 
Tokobayer, has written a play about the Khirghizian Bed 
Army men. 

WAB PLATS 

Any consideration of the contribution of Soviet Wri'tere 
to the war t^ort would be incomplete wBhout sbmh 
mention of the modem Soviet w^r plays. ®be way in 
vWdoh these are being performed, often in more than one 
thaStrs at the same time in the same city, is a strikii^ 
of the wholehearted enthusiasm of the 
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This is not the place to deal with th^ Soviet Theatre in 
detail, but the following four plays are worth mentioning 
in any case, as they are definitely outstanding. They were, 
awarded, respectively, the two first and two second Stalin 
prizes for plays in 1942. 

The Front, hj Alexander Korneichuk, This is a study 
of the downfall and ultinaate disnaissal of a Bed Army 
General, a veteran of the civil war, who refuses to move 
with the times and keep abreast of modern military- 
scientific developments. He is ultimately replaced by a 
.younger man. 

This play has had an enormous success in the TJ.S.S.B, 
and was performed simultaneously in three different 
theatres in Moscow. The Soviet Government regarded it 
•as exceptionally important and the press devoted a great 
deal of space to it. From the political and military point 
of view this play is of great interest. Its staging at a 
critical period of the war represented a remarkably bold 
piece of self-criticism and one which only an exceptionally 
■confident, realistic and broad-minded Government would 
have decided to sanction. 

Days of Invasion, by Leonid Leonov. The scene is a 
•small Eussian town just after the Germans have occupied 
it and the action concerns Soviet resistance to the invaders. 
,Gne or two evil intentioned relics of the Tsarist regime 
creep out like bugs from the plaster. The Nazi terror 
becomes more and more acute. In the last act the town 
is retaken by the Bed "^A&ay. The characterisation is 
.distinctly subtle and the- play has at times an oddly poetic 
flavour, . 

fr; TAa/ Birmans, b^ Simonov. This is ta vigo#. 

play about an encircled Bed Army unit hoM^ 
part: of a town the Katt 
occupied;, ’by ’!therG*^m'ansj whose ' 
none too comfortable by Soviet guerillas, B:^citii]Lg'^ action 
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®nd accurate character studies of some variegated types 
ot Bed Army men and civilians. A love story under the 
strained circumstances. 

Guerillas of the Ukrainian Steppes, by Alexander 
Komeichuli. This is a singularly attractive short play, 
TVith a successfully blended mixture of folk poetry and 
realism, depicting the vitaj reactions of some Ukrainian 
peasant collective famiers to the news that the Germans 
are approaching and the instructions to burn their crops. 

A note or two about a few more plays may be of interest. 
Yuri Hermam the novelist, author of Antonina and The 
Gangster, has witten a play called To Those at Bea, 
which portrays the crews of the convoy ships on the 
northern route. . 

Valentin Kataev, novelist and playwright, author of The 
Mmbeezler, Forward, Oh Time, Lone White Sail, and. the 
play Squaring the Circle, has a new comedy. The Blue 
Scarf, dealing with the imbroglio that develops when a 
handful of Bed Aimy men try to trace the girls who send 
them parcels. 

TWENTY-SIX YEARS OF SOVIET 
UTEBATUBE— SOME NOTES FOB 
ENOUSH BEABEBS 

BACKGROUND AND LINKS WITH THE PAST: in 
the first quarter of a century of its existence the Soviet 
Union gave rise to a profuse, vigbrous and interesting 
literature which is the product and at the same time .the 
reflection of a unique period of continuous and very rapid 
transformation and development. It was natural aad’dfc. 
dvitable that such a literature shohld be steeped in social 
^Consciousness and the sense of social responsibility. In 
this mspect, however, it does hot represent a breach wiiit 
fiib past, but rather an extensioh of the great ’RiiMm 
■ ®terary ■ ' feradft^'. 
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As a contemporary Soviet critic writes: *'The creative 
etideavonr of the writers of the 19th century, the Golden 
Age of Eussian literature, developed under the motto of 
the struggle against autocracy and serfdom, of ruthlessly 
exposing the reality which fettered both the material pro^ 
gross and the spiritual development of man . * . on the 
banner of Eussian literature there has always been inscrib- 
ed the great word ‘humanism.* 

Pushkin, Gogol, Lermontov, Goneharoy, Saltykov- 
Schedrin, Turgenev, Chekhov — all these great writers 
were “socially-oonsoious** and most of them were im- 
bued with a prophetic sense of Eussia*s historic 
hiiSsion. Often this sense was only partly conscious 
and was misdirected and several of the greatest Eussian 
writers misunderstood the nature of the developments 
they were reflecting, but this did not affect the 
artistic integrity of their vision. “Oh Eussia, Eussia,*’ 
exelaimed* Pushkin, bea.tmg his head against the wall, 
afte^ he had finished reading Gogol’s satirical picaresque 
masterpiece “Dead Souls, “ of whose real sociological im- 
plications Gogol himself was certainly not fully aware, 
Tolstoy and Dostoevsky preached variations of a gospel of 
submission by which Eussia was to redeem hum<anity, but 
this did not prevent them from recreating, with masterly 
insight, a vast panorama of the social life Cf their time 
and revealing it as ripe for revolutionary <&ahge. ^ 'V 

;Outside Eussia, the progressive force of the great 19tib 
bentury writers has been underestimated and in some ca^es 
Pfeglected. For instance, roany of Chekhov's western ad- 
j^rers have tended to regard him as an ivory tower dweller, 
specialist in catching the various 
i^des of grey y whereas, Gorky pointed out, 

Chekhov was a 'passionate believer in . human ) progress with 
a strong sense of the praoMcsd, material valu^ of life. 
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The attitude of both Soviet literary critics and the* 
public as a whole towards the great 19th century writers* 
is one of the deepest admiration. Their works are printed 
and reprinted in large editions and translated in the- 
languages of the various national republics. They are^^ 
esteemed as great Eussians, great artiste and forerunners- 
of the revolution. 

PEE.EEYOLUTIONAEY LITEEATUEE, GOEKY ANJy 
THE TEANSITION : Chekhov developed his inimitable 
and highly individual technique of impressionistic natural- 
ism to a pitch of perfection. When he died, in 1904, the.* 
first cracks in the corrupt and crazy structure of the- 
Tsarist autocracy were already beginning to appear. 

During the period between the end of the 19th century; 
and the 1917 revolution, the Eussian literary scene pre-. 
sented a diverse and somewhat contradictory picture. 
two main tendencies to be observed cau be summed Up* 
roughly under the headings of “modernism’V and realismi. 
Under modernism can be classed a number of writers ofu 
varying degrees of talent — mystics, nihilists, symbolists^ 
such as the novelists Sologub, Andreyev, Bely, and .the-, 
great symbolist poet of genius Alexander Blok. .!ph© ; 
realists were represented by an independent school, andl 
the '"group of writers whicb gathered round Maxim Gorky 
and his publishing house. ‘‘Znanie." 

Gorky himself is regarded as the father of modem/ 
Soviet literature and the link between the literary past and ? 
present of Eussiai His pre-revolutionary works, written/ 
as the result of first-hand acquaintance vdth al&rost ^ 
aspect of Eussian life, constitute positive ' enoyctopi^ 
of Tsarist Eussia and his post-revolutionary books faitiifully 
portray the development of the individual in relation; 
surety throughout the stom-and-stress period of revolur* 
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(Jorky may be said to have introduced a new hero, the 
mm of the people, and a new method of presentixig him. 
He was the first writer to become fully conscious of the 
nature of the social task with which history had confront- 
,eid the Eussian people. His own work is distinguished by 
an eictraordinary acuteness and accxxraey of observation 
;and a capacity for lighting up and ** vitalising'* the drabbest 
^cene. Despite his passionate pre-occupation, in his 
•earlier works, with social injustice, and later, with the 
•conscious transformation of human society, he is one of 
:the least didactic of writers, Gorky *s influence on Soviet 
JHe.and literature has been great. It was he who defined 
'"'sboialist realism,** which became the accepted literary 
^current after 1932, as a means of integrating literature 
and life. *‘We are interested/* he wrote, “in accurate 
•description of reality in so far as this is necessary for a 
♦deeper and clearer understanding of all that we must 
.abolish and all that we must build up.'* 

Mie following from- those of Gorky's 

•bdoM^hich have been translated into English should give 
,you sdme idea of his calibre as an artist and his power m 
a social and ethical influence: “Through Bussia** (autobio- 
:^graphioal stories); “Decadence,” “Mother/' and the 
:ndyels making up “The Life of Klim Samghin," an 
enormous work tracing the development of a character 
/throughout the entire revolutionary period ; “DayS''%ith 
^ Fragoients From My Diary, ' ' * *On Guard for 
Dnion/^ “Culture and the People” — ^two 
of articles and essays 'written by Gorky not long 
tiSfore his death and expressing his views on a number of 
«O^W-polittoa]: and! lii^rary questions, ^ ' 

'poweifful infliuence in almost ewif fieid^ 

Imeluding writings for ehlldren) who, 
like a=s a link between the old and the new, 

wa% the poet Vladimir Mayakovs^, who developed from 
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an avant-garde futurist into the poet of the levolution- 
Stalin has said of him I^ayakovsky was and reuttains the 
best, most talented poet of our Soviet epoch.” Mayakov^ 
sky, was unique as a poet who not only accepted the re- 
volution, but, so to speak, jumped forward to greet it and 
found in it his inspiration. You can get a very good idea 
both of the nature of his poetry and his enormous services 
to the revolution in the selection of h|8 work translated by 
Herbert Marshall. 


■ Other poets of international reputation who accepted, 
the revolution, but with reservations, were Alexander- 
Blok, the great symbolist poet, who wrote “The Twelve,” 
and the peasant poet, Essenin, a wayward genius who. 
was nostalgically obsessed with the life of the old Russian 
village. The poets who stoutly defended the revclution 
and served it faithfully whUe continuii^ to write in their 
own light individualist vein were another symbolist Valery; 
Bryusov, and Boris Pasternak who remains one of the 
most talented living Soviet poets. 


REVOIfUTION AND diVIL WAR; During the period 
from 1918-1922 history was being made so rapidly and 
under such intense ■ strain that there was hardly time or 
opportunity to write about it. The events of these years- 
were the material for a large number of novels, written* 
at various times during the next two decades, which from; 
one of the most inportant and vital section of Soviet: 
literature. ^ . 


Some outstanding examples of these chronicles' of 
Civil War we Furmanov’s “Chapayev,” » vivid doeu- 
mentary of the peasant guerilla leader, one Of tibe heroes 
of the Civil War whose memoif haq become a legendi 
thnmghout the Soviet Union, wIn commanded a divisiradu 
, agt^st Eolohak in the Urals ; Fadeyev’s “The Nmeteett,’f 
w^^ deserito the indomitable resistance of nineteen 



'Soviet guerillas in Siberia and his other Civil War novel 
The Bout'’; Tnry Lebedinsky’s ‘'One Week,” the story 
-of a peasant rising led by Whites. Babel’s “Bed Cavalry” 
-gives a series of stark impressionistic sketches of service 
-under Budyenny* Serafimovich *s “Iron Flood,” an epic 
-»of the great march of the Taman army, and Vserd'ov Xva*- 
mov’s” Armoured Train 19-69” are also among the most 
impressive of these" Civil War chronicles which have been 
.translated into English. 

Sholokhov’s novels of the Don Cossacks, “Quiet Flows 
.the Don” and “The Don Plows Home to the Sea,” which 
•have been best sellers in English translation, provide a 
whole panorama of Cossack life during the revolution, * 
hoth at the front and in the villages, and are generally 
regarded as among the outstanding achievements of Soviet 
.fiction. (His “Virgin Soil Upturned” deals with the period 
of collectivisation.) There are a number of other novels, 
some of themi less familiar to outside readers, which trace 
the fate of individuals of various groups throughout the 
revolutionary period. Alexei Tolstoy’s “Eoad to Calvary,”' 
i;he third part of which has only just been completed, 
•gives a searching .account of the reaction of two sisters, 
representatives of the Petrograd intelligentsia to the re- 
volution, and covers a vast field of incident, is one of the 
•most remarkable studies of this period and a major work 
■of Soviet literature. Konstantin Fedin’s “Cities aod 
'Years” and "“The Brothers” also deal convincingly with 
representatives of the pre-revolutionary intelligentsia in 
ithe revolutionary and^ Civil War years. 

V Two other important novels dealing with this period are 
\Voir»iA of Life and Death,” which provides 

^r: fc^hatingi account of Bolshevik Party ; activities from 
1905 onwards^ and Ostrovsky’s autobiographical “The 
'Making of a B[ero,’^: traces the life Watery o^ a 

:young communist who fought' ^ ^ with the Bed Cavalry 



iiiroughout the Civil Wai% took an active part in the re- 
habilitation of the countryside, andl later became paralysed 
and blind. Ostrovsky’s courage and determination to fight 
on despite his infirmities make this a memorable book and 
one which is held up as a living expression of the coniimu- 
nist spirit. . 

SOCIAL SATIRE: The N.E.P. period which followed 
the Civil War gave rise to several comic satirical novels 
which were freely critical of certain aspect of Soviet life, 
and written in the traditional picaresque vein of GogolS:, 
“‘Dead Souls.” The three examples of these which have 
been translated into English are far too little known, but 
are well worth reading. They are “The Embezialers,” by 
Valentin Kataev, and “Diamonds to Sit On” and “.The 
Little Golden Calf.” The humour of all three of them 
is peculiarly Russian, with a deft mixture of clowning 
and satire and some exceedingly subtle characterisation. 

‘‘The Embezzlers” is a beautifully written story of 
cashier and a clerk who go on a fantastic spree in Dhe 
underworld of Leningrad, “Diamonds to Sit On,” an ex- 
ceedingly funny, vigorous, knook-about farce, is the first 
instalment of a talented rogue, Ostap Bender, in search 
of a hidden treasure. Its sequel, “The Little Golden 
Calf,” is a longer, more mature work in which Bender 
pursues a N.E.P., millionaire throughout the length and 
breadth of the D.S.S.R., cmly to find when he has black- 
mailed him out of a million that there are no longer . any 
facilities for millionaires. Bender’s adventures providjO 
the opportunity for a running fire of satire at the expepse 
of bureaucracy. ’ ; 

The other notable Soviet saiarist, whose work is well 
known in this country, Js Mikhail Zoshchenko, who has 
deV'^loped his own inimitable satirical vignettes, written 
in eleborately simple style and often aimed> at Ihe 
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of what Gorky defined as ‘‘Soviet plfilistimsm.” Unfal ■ 
reoentty these short stories were the only exainples of 
Zoshehenko’s work which had beeii translated into hinglfeh, 
and in certain quarters the illusion had sprung up that he 
was frowned upon by the Soviet autharities. In fact, how- 
ever, Zoshchenko is not only entbirsiastieally appreciated 
by his own countrymen, but he is also the author of 
stories of the Civil War and also of “The Story of One 
Life,’’ describing the construction of the White Sea Canal 
by prisoners whose work was afterwards rewarded' by the 

state. 

NOVELS OF SOdlAMST EEOONSTRTJOTIOH MID 
OOLLEOnVISATION: The inauguration of the first 
Five-Tear Plan in 1928 marked a new phase in Soviet 
life ■ which was to have a considerable influence on 
literature. 

One of the most widely discussed novels of socialist 
reconstruction; which was a forerunner of a host of books 
writtep after 1928, was Gladkov’s “Cement,’’ published in 
1^5,' which traced the story of a former Bed Array man 
etod his wife. Dasha, who is in fact the central figure, 
against a crowded! background of factory life, and whose 
solutioli of her personal problems is an example of the 
socialist attitude towards life. Of the novels of the Five- 
Year Plan period, the follovrag are among the foremost 
teanslated .-examples: “Forward, Oh Time!’’ by Valentin 
Kartapv, Which is a lively account of a oohCf||ti'«Wibdi3^ 
race between the shook brigades laying the foundations 
a gigantic plant; Pilynak’s “The Volga Flows Into the 
Caspian Sea,’’ the principal characters of which are three 
engineers engaged on work in connection with the Mosoow- 
e^al. ■■■ ' 

. Ah ^HDlp«iKmt^.^^^ written about a aumber 

of aspects of Soviet; life, is Leonid L«>noy- Hfe first, postt 
Bevolptiohary novel w^t “The End of a small Map,*^ 



which described the sufferings of an elderly scientist) dnring 
the Civil War period. *'The Badgers'' was a study ojE 
peasant l?fe in the years after the Civil War. '‘The Thief," 
set in the N.E.P. period^ traced the dow'nfall and ult> 
mate regeneratioit of a gangster. Leonov's two novels of 
the construction period are “Sot," dealing with the trans- 
formation in the face of enormous difficulties, including 
sabotage, of a wild tract of land in the Lake Ladoga area 
into a centre of the paper industry, and “Skutarevsky/* 
the chief figure of which is a scientist who is directing an 
electrification project and becomes won over to whole- 
hearted enthusiasm for the Soviet system. Of the novels 
dealing with agriculture oollectivision, In addition feoi 
Sholokhov's “Virgin Soil Upturned," perhaps the most 
outstanding, at any rate as a documentary, is Panferoy's 
gigantic book, “Brusski," which provides a detailed history 
of the life of a village. 

The above are oiily a few of an enormous number of 
Soviet novels which deal with every aspect of life since 
the revolution and provide an extraordinarily detailed 
documentation of the entire period. Many of them deal 
with problems * of adaptation, either by the individual or 
special groups. Two examples of these which should be 
mentioned are Makarenko’s “Eoad to Life," an account 
of the re-education of homeless adolescents, and Yury 
Herman’s “Antonina," the life story of a Soviet woman 
who passes through a period of considerable difficffity be., 
fore she settles down in the new society. 

Of Soviet novelists who have chosen subjects outside 
the U.S.S.R., there is of course the prolific Ehrenburg, 
best known in Britain as the author of “The Pall of Paris," 
Ehrenburg has written nearly a dozen books, several of 
which, notably “The Adventures of Julio Nuenito" and 
“l^he Loves of Jeanne Ney," deal either realistically or 
satfrically with life in Europe in betwen the world wara^ 



Another novelist, without some mention of whom even 
the barest catalogue of Soviet literature would be incom- 
plete, is Anatoli Vinogradov, author of '*The Black 
'Consul,” a historical study, based on first-hand documen- 
tation, of Toussaint L'Ouverture’s revolt in Haitii at the 
•beginning of the 19th century. This has been translated 
into English. Vinogradov has also written novels about 
the lives of Stendhal and Paganini, and recently published 
”The Chronicle of the Malevinskys” — about a family of 
■engineers who played an important part in the gasifica- 
tion of coal. ' 

Historical novels of Eussian life are becoming increasing- 
ly popula^^^ at the present time. The outstanding example 
'df these is Alexei Tolstoy’s sweeping, vigorous “Peter I”; 
another is Ohapy gin’s ‘'Stepan Eazin,” an exciting re- 
KJonstruetion of the famous 17th century popular hero. 



THE STALIN PRIZES 

The Stalin Prizes, which were first instituted in 1941, 
on the occasion of Stalin's 60th. birthday, consists of 
200,000, 150,000 or 100,000 roubles, equivalent to about 
£10,000 7,600 5,000 in English money. They are award- 
ed annually to some hundreds of Soviet scientists, 
engineers, technicians, military inventors, artists and 
writers for the best cultural or defences achievements of 
the year. 

The First Class prizes in the artistic, including literature, 
sections amount to 100,000 roubles, and' the second prizes 
to 60,000 roubles. 

On the occasion of the institution of the prizes in 1941, 
literary prizes were awarded as follows: 

PIOTIOH 

Iflt Prizes : 

Alexei Tolstoy for Peter /. 

Mikhail Sholokhov for And- Quiet Flows the Don 
(Volume 4 of which was published in 1940). 

S. Sergeyev Stensky for The Ordeal of 8 evastopoL 

2&d Prizes : 

A. Novikov-Priboy for Tsusima. 

H* Virta for Loneliness, 

L. Kiaoheli for Qvadi Bigva, 

POETRY 

1st Prizes : 

A ; N Aseyev; Yanka Kupala (Byelo Russian); Pavel 
Tychina* 



2&d Frizes : 

Tamboul (Kazakh); V. Lebedev Kumaoh (Lyiift 
writer). 

S. Mikhailov (Children’s poetry). 

G-. Leonidze (Georgian). 

A. Tvandovsky. 

PLAYS 

1st Frizes 

A. Korneichuk for Platon Krcchst. 

K. Trenev iov Lyubov Yarovaya. 

N. Pogodin for The Man With the Own. 

2nd Frizes : 

S. Vahgun for Vagif. 

K. Krupiva for He Who Laughs Last. 

V. Solovyov for Field Marshal Kutuzov. 

Professor Vladimir Potemkin' (Doctor of Historical 
Sciences), Evgeni Tarle (Member of the Academy of 
Seienoeg), and Professor Vladimir Khvostov, were also' 
awarded prizes in the History section for their work en- 
titled The History of Diplomacy. 

1942 

lotion : 

Ilya Ehrenburg for his novel The Fall of Paris. 
Yanohevetsky for his novel Oenghiz Khan, 

Poetry : 

Tikhonov for his poem Kirov Is With Us. 

Flays : 

Simonov for his play The Man from Our Town. 
Kprneiehuk for , bis play GweriMae 0/ f lie UlmnMats 
Steppes. 



1943 

FICTION 

1st Class Awards : 

Alexei Tolstoy for Ms uovd Road to Calvary. 
Wanda Wassilewska for her novel Rainbow. 

Ssd Class Awards : 

P. P. Bashov for Malachite ShJcatnsha. 
Leonid Sobolev for The Soul of Sea. 

POETEY 

Ist Class Awards : 

P. Eylsky and V, Isakovsky. 

3nd Class Awards : 

M. I. Aliger. 

PLAYS 

1st Class : 

Alexander Korneichuk for The Front. 

L. Leonov for Days of Invasion. 

2nd Class : 

Konstantin Simonov for The Rmsiane. 





ACTOES & AXTDIEEOES IN THE SOVIET TTNION 

G oing to the theatre in the XJ..S.S.E. is a unique 
experience even for the most hard-bitten playgoer. 
Normally in IMoscow — and throughout this short sketch 
peace-time conditions are implied unless specifically stated 
to the contrary — ^the show begins at half-past seven. This 
does not mean, however, that the playgoer is home by teih 
On the contrary, half -past eleven or even later is a more 
likely time, for when the Soviet citizen goes to the theatre 
he has a real evening out. Plays are usually four acts and 
the intervals fairly lengthy, so that one* can easily spend 
thi’ee and a half or even four hours in the theatre. 

'J'he exterior of the theatre may not be 'duly impressive — 
though there are some exciting new buildings to be seen, 
not only in Moscow, but even in places as far apart 
Eostov and Archangel. The approach and facade of the 
big Moscow opera house, the Bolshoi, can never be for- 
gotten, But once inside the theatre one 'immediately 
notices a new atmosphere. The foyer and the decoration 
throughout, is sober and restrained. There is rarely any 
encrusted '^ilt or elaborate rococo. 

People are swarming in, but quietly and in an orderly 
way. By the time the cloakroom attendant takes one's 
coat— for it is quite impossible to enter the theatre wear- 
ing it — one is able more to define one's reactions. 

It is a social occasion that is being attended. There is 
the same air of politeness, respect and keen expectancy. 
The audience, as they stream in, might all be going to a 
big reception. Yet this is a normal evening, with ^ie 
theatre giving its normal performance. 

In the auditorium it is even more interesting. First, 
there hardly a vacant seat to be seen, although this 
itheate has given this play many hundreds of times, for it 



is an old favourite and has been long in the repertoire. 
Then there is not much to distinguish between the different 
parts of the audience in the way they are dressed. And, 
common to them all, is the air of excited anticipation. As’ 
the time for the curtain to rise draws nearer the atmos- 
phere grows steadily tenser. Everyone seems to be men- 
tally and emotionally on his toes tincJ one is irresistibly 
drawn into the prevailing mood. 

Finally, all attention is drawn to the big front curtain. 
If it is the Moscow Art, there is a big white sea-gull which 
will shortly divide, but in any case the lights will soon go 
down, the curtain \ip and the show (one ahiiost said the 
party) begins. 

For the next few hours the stage holds ail attention, 
I'hree things are bound to be noticed there. First that the 
play seems to mean a great deal to the audience. Whether 
it is a contemporary, topical play dramatising the conflicts 
that these people in the audience have undergone, or a 
classic— and nowhere are so many foreign and Eussian 
da^ios performed as in -the U.S.S.R.— there seems to be 
a very close connection between actors and audience. They 
are undergoing a common emotional and intellectual ex- 
perience. 

-/ Naturally, the actors have the most opportunity for 
showing this, but the audience too/ by their rapt attem 
taom aad fervent applause, show^ they do genuinely 
at ti^/^ , 

Secon<py, thn^^ acting is phenomenaE|r high* 

JEven the smallest parts are played with a finish that indl 
dates months of rehearsal. . i 


. Also the oast play together, combining superbly. They 
have a eohfdnn^ that also shows long association. Lastly* 
tha sett^> ;dres#h^ mounting of the shoiy 

f^qm no expense spared in, any ;direg|:|on,^ , .gi though » .ihf 


result is never garisK and tastdess. 

: 


It IB merdy that what 
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is^ required is there, whether it is something simple or, i£ 
it is a lamous opera, dazzling splendour. 

No wonder, therefore, that the audience is enthusiastic* 
and applauds without restraint. 

The intervals are interesting also. First because there is^ 
so mudh to see and, secondly, sufficient time to see it in.. 
The foyers are vast. There is invariably a large buSet. 
where all kinds of light refreshment can be bought, and* 
there are tables to sit at if desired. Then there are exhibi- 
tions, perhaps of pictures, or on some subject relating to 
the play. The theatre’s past history is recalled by old 
posters and photographs. Often there are illuminated’ 
models of the settings for past productions. » 

Finally, there is the audience to see once more, as they* 
walk up and; dqwn in twos and threes, laughing and joking,, 
or more probably , earnestly discussing the play. But the^ 
Bussians are not a solemn people and if they take their 
amusements very seriously they also show unmistakably* 
that they are enjoying themselves. 

So it happens, and afterwards, if this is one's first visit,, 
there is time to reflect. The first feeling is usually of sheer* 
gratitude and delight for such a long and fascinating even- 
ing. But a host of questions follow. How is it afi done f 
Where do the actors come from and what are the conditions- 
under which they work? How are they trained? EVem 
more important, where do the audience come from and ho-vw 
did they get tickets? 

Finally, is it like this all over the XJ.S.S.B., or is this, 
just* a very lucky and favourable example?' It is tq try* 
and answer some of tliese questbns a^d seTeral paiffls' 
the following pages have been TOitten. " 

Jii , preceding short impression, a grhat BtejSfB 

laid on the audienoe, they are, perhaps, iohit ’iii"- 



linctive feature of the Soviet Theatre. Their intense in. 
■terest, their violent, but by no means undisoriminating nor 
hysterical, applause and, above all, their immense numbers 
atrike any visitor. A dozen or so empty seats indicate 
•that the iheatre, or more probably, that particular produc- 
•tion, is meeting with marked public disfavour. Usually 
there are no empty seats and it is necessary to book many 
weeks ahead if tickets are boxight in the ordinary way. 

It is not, however, a question of a small and faithful 
public. This can be disproved, first, by the number of 
theatres and secondly by the length of time productions 
<!an be kept in the repertory. 

Gorki‘s famous Lower Depths, for instance, received its 
thousandth performance at the Moscow Art in 1941, hav- 
ing been in the repertory for nearly thiriy years. 

It was also still possible in 1941 to see Vakhtangov’s o%vn 
production of Princess Turandot at the theatre which he 
founded and which bears his name, although he had been 
dead for nineteen years. 

Doubtless many people saw these productions over and 
■over again, but like the new productions they still draw 
full houses and it is reasonable to suppose that a very large 
•percentage of the population goes regularly to the theatre, 
•especially as in Moscow alone there are over forty theatres. 

Vfhat is cerfein is that they do not come merely for want 
•pf ap^rt^g to do, but because of their intense cultural 
^enthusiasm and genuine love of the theatre. Their appre- 
•ciation seemis to pross the footlights (where these exist) and 
t:>eeome part of the performance. How is it they feel this 

. ■ „ 

"The answer is that the content of a play is nearly always 
■of a nature to make the mass of the people feel that it 
conoenis fh«n. During the UivUJ^ar, when the new type 
■of thpatea wM;^young and struggling hard; during the Kve 
fj^ar w^ep ^e,'TOunfay wrestled with probileras, the 



di^iensioiis of which are only now being realised ebroad? 
and now, when the Soviet state is engaged in a life aniJ 
death struggle with Fascism, the theatre has always con- 
sidered its prime duty to be that of dramatising the ordi- 
nary, worker's problems so as to fit him to deal with them 
more easily. 

This does not in the least mean that the plays are al- 
ways topical, or drab and grim. There is Jilways plenty of 
laughter, for the Eussian has an excellent sense of the* 
comic. There is plenty of colour both in costume and set- 
ting — indeed Soviet stage-designs are hard to rival for their 
sense of dramatic design coupled with a- pleasing appear- 
ance. Also, as has been said earlier, the classics are ex- 
tensively performed, and not usually in modern dress. But 
the theatre, in the deepest sense of the word, belongs to the- 
people, artistically as well as in an economic sense. 

This feeling is further strengthened by the fact that every 
theatre has the closest links with some factory or govern- 
ment department. It is a frequent occurrence for a factory 
to buy up the entire seating capacity of a house foi^ a singler 
performance. These are known as ‘‘closed'’ performances,, 
and workers from that particular factory are enabled to 
buy tickets at reduced prices. 

In the big theatres factories often rent the seats or boxes 
for the season and award the tickets to workers who have 
merited special distinction. Workers' organisations, too,, 
frequently take what we should call “bloc" bookings. 
Thus by various means not only does the average worker 
get a seat at a cheaper than normal rate but also, what is 
far more important, there exists an economic and factual 
link between the theatres and their worker-audiences. 

It need hardly be said that theatres frequenjily cannot 
depend solely on their box-office returns both because of 
.1016 low price of the tickets and because of the scale on 
which the shows are run. Big State subsidies are paid ta 
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some of the main theatres whose work is considered) worthy 
-of it, for the theatre in Eussia is considered to be a neces- 
sary public service. 

In these ways the theatre is able to keep in close touch 
with its audience and to make the audience feel, in turn, 
•that the theatre is theirs. This relationship is even further 
■strengthened by the practice of holding organised discus- 
sions with responsible members of the audience, such as 
elected delegates from a factory that extendb patronage to 
the theatre. 

This practice is widely followed throughout the Union so 
■that theatres not only base their judgments on atten- 
dances and receptions, but can get, what is far more need- 
ed, really representative criticism. In this way the wishes 
•of the people can be known and the theatres never feel out 
■off from their public. This is one of many reasons for that 
■sense of unity between actors and audience that has been 
remarked on. Each is conscious of the other’s desires and 
hopes, and both are united in a collective endeavour to 
assist through their own art in the building of Socialism. 

Actors 

The high standard of acting is always commented on by 
foreigners when they first visit the theatres of the U.S.S.E. 
"Not only are there famous leading actors and actresses, as 
there are in every capital, but the general standard is so 
'liigh. Even the smallest part is as perfectly acted as a, 
ieadSng one. 

The Writer recalls seeing in the Moscow Art Theatre’s 
production of Tolstoy’s Resurrection (& dramatic version 
■of ihc novel) a whole jury sworn in. Each of these men 
had' j^ to OIOSS the st^e in one scene ^d take the oath, 
.'■otherwise they were just part, though a veij active pftrt, 
•of a stage "orow'd.’* But in this simple action of crossing 
*n5 swearing they each crea.ted a separate oharftCter that 
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was completely recoguisable* It was a perfect example oi 
the care accorded, to small parts. 

Something, of course, must lie behind this excellence, 
and the reasons may be grouped under two headings: 
Training and Conditions of Work. 

• Training: In 1938 there were 44 theatrical schools in the 
Soviet Union and two theatrical institutes, one at Moscow 
and one at Kiev. The students totalled 4,000. The two 
institutes are directly under the People's Commissariat for 
Education and cover a wider field than the schools, which 
are usually directly attached to individual theatres. The 
curriculum and methods of the schools vary considerably 
with the style of the theatre to which they are attached; 
for theatres in Russia have a marked individuality and- one 
cannot lightly change from, say, the Moscow Art to the 
Kamerny (another famous Moscow theatre) without a con- 
siderable readjustment of style. 

All the schools are supervised, .but not necessarily run 
directly by the People’s Commissariat for Education. 
Whatever variation in methods they follow, a certain 
minimum standard is laid down. 

The courses must include Political Economy, History 
of the Western Theatre^ History, of the Russian Theatre, 
the Russian Language’, Russian Literature, Western Lite- 
rature, Psychology, History of Art, History of the Metho- 
dology of the particular theatre to which the school is 
attached; Voice-Production, Choral Singing, Solo Sing- 
ing; Make-up, Stagecraft, (rymnastic-eum- Acrobatic danc- 
ing; finally, and most important, Mastery of Acting. It 
is a formidable list and requires time to complete. But it 
fe a thorough one, though one or two items may oaM for 
some comment. 

The Russian Language, for instance, is obligatory, and 
necessary when one recalls that a hundred and forty odd 
languages are spoken in the U.S.S.R. This does 'not mean 
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that performers of the national repnblics eannot act in their 
own language. On the contrary, although that had been 
the Tsarist practice, it has been a major part of the Soviet 
Government’s policy to encourage the artistic development 
of the various nationalities by building on their own tra- 
ditions and by using their own language* It is, however, 
necessary to know and be fluent in the one common Unguca 
franna of this vast federation of peoples. 

The introduction of Political Economy coupled with the 
attention paid to artistic history shows the desire that the 
actor should not conceive of his art as divorced from the 
main course of society. Only by knowing and being able 
tb trace that course will he be able to see his dramatic 
work in a proper perspective. 

Finally, mastery of acting is a phrase that covers the 
widest ‘ possible field. Bussia is fortunate in this respect, 
having recently possessed a great theorist as well as prac- 
titioner of the theatre in the person of Constantin Stani- 
slavski, co-founder of the Moscow Art Theatre. 

Stanislavski left behind him a carefully worked-out sys- 
tem of teaching acting that has- now become the only 
officially recognised procedure, and all schools and insti- 
tutes must base their training on his principles, though 
there is plenty of latitude for departure and variation in 
their application. 

’"Ehis immense programme needs time to accomplish, 
and it is not surprising that four years is . the usual length 
of training. 

Often the first year is on a part-time basis, the student 
coming to school from his factory at about 6 p.m. and; 
leaving round about 11 p.m. The second year is invariably, 
full-time, and the student fe paid a stipend. It is not great 
deal but it enables him to live; the theatre always has' 
hostels for its students as well as. a canteen in the theatre^ 
Lack of money need deter no young and ardent actor* 
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Talent is another matter. The student will have to shovr 
himself worthy of acceptance in the first instance, then,, 
during the four years the class will be weeded out, thoughv 
only rarely after the first year has been safely surmounted*; 
By the time the student enters his third year, he can feel 
pretty safe. He may begin to appear in the theatre *s own* 
productions in small speaking parts; ' The training is long- 
and arduous, but it is the true explanation of the high 
standard which exists, for by the time the student has* 
finished he is a fully-fledged actor, with ^ real knowledge- 
and experience behind him. 

The Institute is a special type of school. Its main aim- 
is to supply theatres to the more remote parts of the- 
country. There is an entrance examination and the suo.-- 
eessful students take up residence, living collectively in ai 
hostel, similar to the dramatic schools. They are usually 
between the ages of 17 and 25 and nearly a quarter come- 
from collective farms. The students are drawn from in- 
numerable nationalities (from the tribes in the far north- 
to the Kalmucks of the South) that make up the popula- 
tion of the Soviet Union. ' 

Each institute has about five hundred students and isi* 
divided' into three sections, one for drama proper, one for 
music-drama, and one specially devoted to providing: 
theatres for the national minorities. 

Not only actors are trained, but also future producers> * 
stage-managers and experts in all other branches of theatre- 
work ; but the unique feature of these institutes is that 
whole groups, containing enough personnel to make up m 
coinplete theatrical company* complete with its techn^ 
eians, are trained as a body so that when they, have finish- 
ed their course they can go out and, found a theatre. 

Hundreds of miles often separate these students fromf 
their homes, and they go equally long distances to start 
their theatre, often to a place that has never known one- 
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before. The course itself is similar to that in the schools, 
and the time spent about the same. Taken together, these 
institutes and schools fom one of the most elaborate and 
complete systems of theatrical training that it is possible 
to find anywhere. They go far to explain the prevailing 
high standard. 

Oonditions of Work 

To get a complete picture, however, the oonditions of 
the ti’ained professionals must be investigated. First, 
•some figures. 

In 1913, the Bussian Theatrical Society, to which most 
actors belonged, had 8,000 actors on its books, of whom 
■an average of 1,000 were always unemployed. By 1984 
there were 1,500 stage-managers, 20,000 actors, 8,500 
musicians, 400 scenic artists, and 16,600 miscellaneous 
workers employed in Soviet Theatres. The Bolshoi 
Opera House in Moscow has a pay-roll of 2,600. All these 
theatre-workers, irrespective of the nature of their jobs, 
belong to a common union, which ensures that the theatre 
■as a whole is not divided up into separate groups with 

j)Ossibly antagonistic outlooks. 

, All this would naean very little if the Soviet actor and 
■technician were not assured of absolute economic stability 
.and permanence of employment. There is, first, the 
nceaseless expansion of the theatre, with new ones eon- 
:Siaja|iyi being built, and secondly, the system of permanent 
companies. An actor is never engaged for a particular 
production but by the theatre as a whole. 

' There is, of course, a certain amount of interchange of 
pfisphnelj but it is the exception rather than the rule, 
for, the Bussians believe that the theatre is such a delicate 
and cwplex organisation that frequent changes disturb 
its harmony and ruin its collective approach. 

^ The Soviet actor, therefore, does not normally think in 



terms of a single season, but of joining a theatre which 
ojBEers the prospect of many years, perhaps a lifetime, of 
skvice. It is only by this inethod that theatres develop 
their individual stamp and the actors learn to combine 
So that they form a highly organised team, possessed of 
a deep mutual understanding. 

TWs satisfactory state of affairs is further assisted by 
the fact that there are no “runs’' in the ordinary sense, 
but genuine repertory, such as we know in opera or ballet. 
.This mininoiises the danger of actors becoming bored by 
constant repetition and thus getting stale. On the con- 
trary, they have the very frequent experience of playing, 
on successive nights, a brand new production and one ten 
years old. This ensures a splendid continuity and helps 
more than anything else to create that sense of tradition 
that a theatre needs as much as a regiment or any other 
collective undertaking. 

Most theatres also have a very large stock of actors to 
call on, unless they are in some remote provincial town, 
although even in such cases th® company would be large 
by British standards. In Moscow or Leningrad, especially 
where the theatre has a school attached, the total number 
of actors is large indeed. The Moscow Art Theatre has a 
company of nearly four hundred. 

This does not mean that the great individual actors and,^ 
'actress are not loved personally, as they are all over 
the wwld. In the XJ.S.S.E. there is very little chance of 
their personalities being swamped by the necessarily col- 
lective organisation. This is demonstrated by the indivi- 
dual honours bestowed on them by the Government, the 
highest of which is People's Artist of the Eepuhllc, and 
next to that, Honoured Artist of the EepubHc. These 
decorations are not awarded lightly and are very proudly 
di^iayed so that whenever the name of an artist bearing 
'one IS written or announced the Order follows it. 
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Finally, it must be stressed that theatre artists in the 
XJ.S.8.E. are never regarded as a race apart. The scene 
in One Day of War, when a famons singer mounts a tanK 
and sings to a tank detachment just before they move into 
the battle is typical of the entire relationship. 

One of the most famous Moscow actors, I. Moskvin, is 
a deputy to the Supreme Soviet, though, like the textile 
workers and miners who are his colleagues there, he does 
not thereby cease to follow his profession. 

Actors, in fact, occupy a very high place in oflBicial and 
general approbation. Their ssdaries are relatively high, 
they are looked after when sick, and there are special rest- 
homes when they require a holiday. Above all, they are 
assured of security and of occupying a real place in the 
country's life. 

They are, in fact, people's artists, as one of their titles 
declares practising their art for the people and being richly 
rewarded for doing so. 

The“ Theatre 

1. In Moscow and Leningrad. 

It is inevitable that most of the country's finest idieaiafes 
should be found ‘in its capital. In the U.S.S.E. 
^^every separate republic has its capital and it is in these, 
naturally, that the b^st theatres are found. But it is in 
the new and old capitals of Eussia— in Moscow and Lemn- 
grad— that the most famous theatres exist. 

Pride of place must be given to the Mnscow Art 
Theatre, or to give it its full name, the Moscow Academic 
A:rt . Theato Its history goes bapk to 1B98, when: 
S^i^irovitch-Danchenko, a successful playwrigVt joined 
ha.nds with ^ A^^^ Constantin Stanislavski, the director 
of an amateur group. Together they founded ah art 
theatre. 



There is nothing remarkable in that. It happens an- 
nually in most capitals. But this theatre, thanks mainly 
to its far-seeing and gifted directors, has a very different 
history from that of the usual “art"’ theatre. 

Already by 1917 it had a long and famous record. Two 
great dramatists, Chekov and Gorki, had achieved fame 
through its work, but even more important, its approach 
to acting and its conception of how a theatre should be 
conducted had already exercised a decisive influence on the 
whole European Theatre. Its fame had spread far and 
wide, and it was becoming a model, having shown by its 
acting that there were undreamed-of possibilities for play- 
wrights and actors to explore. 

There was much speculation as to how this necessarily 
middle-class art theatre would survive the changes intro- 
duced by a Soviet regime. In the first flush of the Revo- 
lution there were many who derided it as old-fashioned 
and bourgeois but the young Soviet Government took a 
different view. 

Lunacharsky, particularly, the Commissar on whose 
department the supervision of theatres fell, gave Stanis- 
lavski’s theatre unstinted support, and for the first time 
made it financially independent. This was a big contrast 
to Tsarist days when, despite its fame, financial worries 
were frequent and even Stanislavski himself could never 
afford to drop outside commitments. With the revolu- 
tion bankruptcy, to which his theatre had often come 
perilously close, became a nightmare of the past. 

Since then, it has widened and extended its rejiertoir^ 
and outlook without ever breaking its long line of >fea;di- 
rioh or forsaking the ideals on which it itas founded. 

Its older members like Moskvin, ' Raohalov or Olga 
Kxiipper-Chekova are the doyen of the Soviet stage, 
■Suites of immense veneration, and tKey haye, played "ttlir 
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lull share in helping to train and develop the younger and 
post-revolutionary actors. . ‘ 

Stanislavski died in 1938, an internationally famous 
figure. His method of teaching acting, now the standard 
one in the whole country, is being more and more widely 
adopted abroad. Nemirovich-Danchenko, however, still 
continues as the theatre's principal director, besides 
having his own opera theatre. 

A visit to the Art Treatre is not easily forgotten. K 
combines that air of veneration and weighty authority 
that envelops, say, the Oomedie Francaise with the feel- 
ing that here is no dry and academic theatre but a living 
and developing one. It is doubtful indeed if there is any 
theatre in the world now where it is possible to see acting 
of a naturalistic kind carried out witb such perfection. 
No detail, however trivial, is neglected. But there is no 
useless striving after more photographic reality. It is 
the inner experience that ooimts in the Moscow Art, that 
same “truth of feeling" of which its founder spoke so 
often. Eehearsals for a new and important production 
sometimes last an unbelievable length of time; there were 
over 300 rehearsals for the production of a new version of 
Tolstoy's Anna Karenina a few years ago. Many of the 
old productions are still kept in the repertoire, but there 
are two or three new productions each, year-v4n4 j|t 
high honour indeed for a Soviet playwright to ha'pi 
accepted by this theatre. . i r 

2. The Yahhtangov Theatre. 

This theatre bears the name of its founder, I. 
Vakhtangov, one of Stanislavski’s most gifted pupils. 

; early , in 1^2, bu^ 

live^ has . gone through ? ^ny; ' ^ 

hi^ de^, as one oi .tbe^^o^ 
stable orgahisatibns jh the 
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It accepts the psychological naturalism of the Moscow" 
Art Theatre. It demands also that the theatre shall be^; 
almost in the literary sense, a criticism of life. It de- 
mands that each actor should not only have penetrated 
the mind and feelings of his character but that he him- 
self must resolve his attitude to that character. This 
must be shown in the playing. Therefore the acting there 
is sharper and more openly theatrical than the very res- 
trauaed realism of the Arb Theatre. 

It is aware, if not too self -consciously, that there is aiV, 
audience sitting there and uses more open methods of 
sharing its theatrical experience with it. On the other* 
hand, it^ has always had a less defined style than the other 
famous theatres, due to its artistic organisation. Instead, 
of one leading personality like Stanislavski or Tairov, it 
displays a more collective approach. 

There is an Artistic Director, also a Literary Adviser,, 
but it is the Artistic Council that really decides the policy 
of the theatre. Ten of this Council are old members of 
the theatre who were associated with the founder, but 
thre^ are elected by ‘the entire company. The Artistic 
Director presides over this Council, which decides question^, 
like choice of a play, a producer and so on. When a new 
play is chosen, however, it is invariably read to the whole • 
company and marked disapproval will cause its ultimate* 
rejection,: 

It is, perhaps, due to this combined co-operative feel- 
ing that, after xmny growing pains, the theatre has forg-. 
ed ahead. Some of its producers, such as Zakhata, 
Eappoport or Simonov, are known- ovitei(fe th^ U.S/S^,^ 
fox their valuable contributions to theatrical theory, while’ 
•inside they are, known a^ amongst the Soviet ITnion's most 
jpfted artists. In spite of its building having been destyp^ 
ed by. Fascist bombs in the summer of 1941, this tlieaiTOy 
Odnlinue's to be one of the main glories of the Soviet staj^- 

i' 
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3. The Theatre of the Bed Army, 

In' recent' 5 ' ears a theatre that has come Very much to 
*he fore is the Theatre of the Bed Army. It was 
founded in 1929 with a total company of 35; it was a late 
:growth and had a small beginning. By 1939 its com. 
pany had risen to 100 and the war has accelerated its 
progress. Originally intended solely for the entertainment 
and instruction of the Bed Army, it iised to undertake ex- 
tensive tours in the spring, sumirxer and autumn to tlie 
most remote military districts. Travelling is nothing new 
in the Soviet Theatre, but this theatre was easily the 
most widely travelled. Eecently, although it has not 
•slackened in this respect, it has built its own Moscow 
theatre and rapidly made it one of the muost pop\iIar in 
ijhe capital. , . 

Under the direction of Popov, its productions have 
become famous. Naturally, in its repertoire it has tended 
•towards ‘ 'military plays, but like all other Soviet 
theatres it has not neglected the classics. One of its most 
•successful productions of recent years was Shakespeare’s 
faming of the Shreto, and it has produced other Shakes, 
pearean plays. This may seem surprising fpr a theatre 
intended primarily for soldiers, until it is remeinbered 
that the Bed Army has always been regarded as a great 
•cultural force as well as a powerful military yreapon. Con- 
tsequently, even w^hen visiting remote garrisons classics 
have been performed. There is no room in the ^tT 
ior any lower estimate of a Bed Army man than of’ ray 
-other citizen; this is just one way of seeing that this is so. 

4* State Jewish Theatre 

VAholiier theatre of more than passing interest is the 
Jewish Theatre, which although it should 
perhaps be more correctly classed under theatres of 
liational minorities, has achieved such a standing in 
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Moscow as to be “worthy of mention. It was founded m 
January, 1919, one of the &st visible signs that the Jewish, 
people were no longer to sufier from racial hatred but, ia 
common with all other races in the Union, were to live: 
freely and develop their own culture. 

At first it was restricted mainly to classical Jewish, 
plays by Jewish authors, but later new plays began to^ 
appear. Jewish heroes of the past figured in many of, 
these but some plays were contemporary in setting and. 
often contained an element of sharp criticismj. Its acting, 
tended to the grotesque. Although it had its own enthu- 
siastic public, it was distasteful to some people and it was. 
not till 1985 that a really superb production put it on the 
cultural map. This was Eadlov's production of King Lear 
with the lead played by the now famous actor, S.. 
Mikhoels. 

Gordon Craig was one of the many foreign visitors, 
who reacted with great enthusiasm. He declared -that. 
Mikhoels' performance was, by a long way, the finest 
Lear he had ever seen. This was the theatre’s turning, 
point, and under the direction of Mikhoels it has broadened, 
its scope considerably. It holds now a very proud positioEL 
in the aSections of its own people, always in any country- 
assiduous theatre-goers. A recent census, however, show- 
ed that over a third of its audience was non- Jewish. 

5. Kaxuerny Theatre 

There are a great many more theatres both in Moscow- 
and Leningrad that deserve mention; some rank as high,, 
if not higher, than these four. 

There is the Maly, the home of classic Bussian acting* 
until the Moscow Art usurped its place, but which still 
continues to maintain a prominent position. Then pages- 
should and coiild be written of the Bolshoi, one of the : 
world's most splendid opera houses, where InternatidhlJ 
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opera aiid ballet is mounted on the most lavish scale. But 
the theatres described here have been chosen because each 
in its way represents a different type. 

Therefore, some words must be devoted to the Kamerny 
Theatre, the nearest Soviet equivalent to what is in other 
countries termed an “art” theatre. It was founded in 
1914 by Tairov, its sole director until fairly recent times. 
At first a smisll intimate theatre, its outlook in those , days 
is well expressed by the iact that its outstanding pro., 
duction was Oscar Wilde's Salome, * 

Tairov, after the revolution, tried to concern himself 
more with content than with form, though he did not find 
it easy. One height have expected the new governn^ent 
*to allow his rather precious, though undoubtedly gifted 
group, to drop by the wayside. Instead, they were given 
the usual unstinted support and became one of Moscow's 
leading theatres. Tairov performed one great service in 
that iii his theatre one could see more foreign plays than 
^anywhere else in Moscow. Eugene O'Neill received 
rspecial attention and The Hairy Ape, Deeire under the 
Elms and All Ooi*s Chillun Got Wings, were all produced 
at the Kamierny. Shaw, G-. K. Chesterton and Dos Passos 
have also been introduced to Eussian audiences by the 
JKamemy and in general this theatre has been a link with 
the Western world. . 


^ Ob the other hand, its outlook has never cor., 

•responded what;' the,; new;'a^ 

fimaJIy, tairov, though continuing to work was 

prived pf much of his autocratic control. 

But he has certainly given many lovely and" exciting 


prodpotions to the Moscow public, though taking consider, 
able liberties with scripts. There was, for instance, a 


production about Anthony and Cleopatra where the works 
of Pushidm,^^^^ ^ and Shaw were all blended into 

^ single play. 
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The one great success that the theatre had was its .first 
successful production of a Soviet play, Vishneysfei’s 
Optimistic Tragedy, It is perhaps characteristic that -on 
ijhe eve of the Nazi attack it was producing a version 'of 
Madame Bovary. 

Estperimental Theatres 

So far nothing has been said here about the experimental 
theatres. At one time Moscow theatres were thought .of 
abroad as places where actors swarmed up ropes and ladders 
and acted all round the audience. Most of these ideas were 
associated with the theatre of Meyerhold, an extraordinarily ‘ 
gifted producer who was given years of unremitting support 
until it was noticed that except for a handful of rather ' 
tached intellectuals the Moscow populace were hot much 
interested in his very formalistic productions. 

Less is known abroad of the work of Meyerhold*s pupil 
Okhlopkov. In the early ’thirties he ran his own ex- 
perimental theatre, the Eealistic, and is now acting and 
producing with the Vakhtangov. 

In the Eealistic Theatre, actors and audiences were ^ 
blended together so that one did not sit and watch a play^ 
it !went on all round. Okhlopkov used to choose plays of 
a topical character, as a. rule, plays like Mother, 
Aristocrats., or the Iron Flood which dealt with the life of 
the ordinary Eussian people. 

In these productions the stage (or more properly, acting 
space) was centred in the midst of the .audience, so that 
the spectator was irresistibly drawn into the play and felt 
himself to be taking part in it. 

This was very difierent from Moyerhold, who, even at 
the height of his success, was always intent on portraying 
types rather than individuals. It was only Meyerl^l^f| 
individual brilliance, his extraordinary sense of . 

rhythm, and his amazing ingenuity that kept ' 
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fore so long. His earlier productions were fiercely social 
in content, extravagantly polemicaly whereas tow*ards the 
end, when he turned to French nineteenth century classics 
like La Dame aux Camclkis^ there was only the formal 
beauty left,- the inner vitality had vanished. 

Okhlopkov was always more human, intensely human, 
in his approach^, and for that reason his will be a name that 
will live in the history of the Soviet Theatre. These ex- 
perimental theatres were nut only tolerated but were treated 
in the most generous fashion. Their mistakes may have 
been costly but ware more than compensated for by their 
achievements; their mistakes, as well as their achieve- 
ments., have done much to build the strong foundations 
on which the Soviet theatre stands. 

There are very few types of theatre, and very few tech- 
nical devices, that have not been tried out in the U.S.S.E. 

The only theatre which has never been countenanced, 
is one run for purely commercial ends. 

In this brief sketch of typical Moscow theatres, there are, 
as has been already said, considerable and serious gaps. 
There is the Gypsy Theatre, with its exceptional vitality, 
the Theatre of the Bevolution, and the opera houses. Be- 
side the Bolshoi, there is Nemirovich-Banchenko's opera 
house, where more experimental types of opera, treated in 
a more realistic fashion, are played. 

It is the sarne in lieningrad, w^here, since the revolu- 
tion, almost all modem European operas of no^ have 
performed.'," ■ ■ ■ 

The writer recalls, when seeing a modem opera 

based on the famous novel Quiet Plow the Don, some 
illuminated sets of past productions in, the foyer. One of 
thil^ -Showed ^a large spring suspended over the stage, with 
dark, ihd Md black wings. 

On enquiry, this was foun be a setting for Alban 
!B^g*s Wozi^ech, which, about that time, had created a 



newspaper sensation by a concert perfoimance in London; 
and this production had taken place years before I It was 
not the sort of thing that one expected to see performed in 
the Soviet Union, but so amazingly catholic and embrac- 
ing is Soviet cultural taste that very few works of any merit 
do not get, not only a production, but a good and proper 
production. 

For there is no drab uniformity in the Soviet Theatre, 
Every theatre has its own individual style to such an extent 
that each needs to be described separately. Certainly in 
the capitals there is the most amazing theatrical vitality 
and an enviable variety combined with unparalled artistry. 

iProvincial and Republican 

It would be a great mistake to suppose that theatres of 
merit and artistic interest are confined to Moscow and 
Leningrad. In 1913 there were only 153 theatres in the 
whole of the Russian Empire, but by 1941 the number 
had grown to 823. Nowhere has the growth been greater 
than in the non-Russian Soviet republics. 

Republics such as the Armenian, Tajik,. Turkmen or 
Kirghiz, which had no theatres at all before the revolu- 
tion, had by 1938, 24, 21, 9 and 15 respectively. The 
Ukrainian Republic, which formerly had 35, poss§ssed! ,100 
^in 1938; the same story can be told of each republic. 

Do these theatres just perform Moscow successes or have 
they any independent contribution to make? 

It can confidently be stated that the standard of their 
repertoire is just as high as that of the capital. This can 
be proved by a survey taken in 1938 of 68 provincial 
; theatres; 

There ,were found to be 92 productions of Ostrovski 
plays, 50 of Gorki's, 84 of Shakespeare's (including 13 of 
Othello)^ VJ of liOpe de Vega’s and 16 of Schiller's. What 
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an amazing proof of the respect felt for the great classics' ? 
no matter of what country, especially when one recalls 
lihat each of these are separate productions and not tour- 
ing companies. 

The provincial theatres do not, however, only produce 
classics. They have a rich independent drama of their 

■ own, ■ ■ ' ' ■ 

A good example, chosen because of its remoteness, is 
the Buryat-Mongoliun theatre. This was first founded in 
Ulan-Ude, the capital, in 19B2. This republic, situated on 
the borders of China and Mongolia, has for its inhabitants 
people who have barely emerged from the nomadic stage. 
Any idea of such a thing as a theatre, except some very prim- 
tive erection, would have been inconceivable only a few 
, years ago. Yet among their very first prodtietions are plays • 

■ of (loldoni and Moliere as well as Russian classics. 

Othello w'as an 'early production as well as Lope de 
Vega’s fine peasant play, Puenta Ouefwa. The Btxryat- 
Mongolian theatre quickly 'developed a native form of 
music-drama into which they could interweave theirn^iyn 
national folk tunes and stories. 

Finally, a few years after their first production, they 
journeyed hundreds of miles to Moscow to perform at the 
Bolshoi Theatre. All the time it must be remembered 
they are performing in their own language, a language 
which in Tsarist days would have; been ave^ 

, >f(^, 'ordinary, use. 

It would be a mistake, however, to ima^ne: that these 
national minorities express their individual cultures only 
by performing in their own language. It goes much deeper 
that. Their own national past, formerly maccessi- 
ble and proscribed, becomes alive again on the stage. 

There are onintless plays in Georgia and Armenia about 
; Georgian and Armenian heroes of the past — and these two 



republics are instanced only because they have suct^ a long 
and rich history. Enormous attention has been pa^ to 
national folklore and legend so that eyery Soviet citizen can 
become aware of his own immediate national past as well 
as the immediate problems confronting the Union as a 
^whole- 

Even when plays dealing with these problems are taken 
from Moscow, they are very often altered to suit local con- 
ditions. Vsevolod Ivanov's Amwured Train^ a famous* 
production of the Moscow Art Theatre, was altered when 
produced in Georgia. Its action took place in Dagestan 
rather than in Siberia and Causcasian mountaineers took 
the place of Siberian peasants. There were even national, 
songs and dances in the production which must have been 
very different from its Moscow original. 

This was a Eustavelli Theatre production, a theatre outr 
standing among the republican theatres for its distinctive 
style and exacting innovations. This theatre amongst* 
whose famous productions, plays of Georgian writers like- 
Shalva Dadiani's Tetnuldf have disputed in popularity 
with classics like Schiller's Die Bauber^ renamed In Try- 
annoB, has always built its style and strength on native^ 
traditions, • 

As its. famous director, Sandra Akhemetelli, wrote wheir 
a young law student in 1915 about the Tsarist pseudo-. 
Georgian theatre. 

“The Georgian theatre is not Georgian, because its scenio- 
means, its plastics, its accent, its intonation, its style do not 
follow organically from our nature. This theatre has not 
"attempted to make a study of the body movements of Gehrgto 
people and to understand and reveal the rhythm of thaso' 
movements.*' 

It by this intense interest in his own people and » 
subsequent deTelopment of their natiye gifts and inh^-. 
•tance tibat the Eustavelli director was able to brihg . hi* 
theatre such fame. It must, however, be reassiarte^ that 
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this theatre is taken only as an outstanding example of the 
general development of the theatres of the national minor- 
ities: They have, throughout, continued to follow Stalin's 
slogan of developing their culture, * ‘nationalist in form 
«md socialist in content/' 

Children’s Theatres 

No survey, however short, of the Soviet theatre would 
he complete without some mention of the Children’s 
Theatres* These are theatres for children, not by 
•children. On the contrary, they have a large company of 
highly trained adults, consisting not only of actors, techni- 
cians and so forth, but experts to study the reactions of 
the audience and to mingle with the children in the in- 
tervals, 

A visit to one of these theatres is one of the most niov- 
'ing experiences a visitor to the U,S.S,E. can have. 

They are ususiiy smallish, as the authorities feel that 
over-large theatres are unsuitable for children, but one 
will see six or seven hundred children seated without any 
adults at all. 

The play, music and all that goes on in front of them 
has been chosen specially to suit the age-group to which 
4jhey belong. Frequent questionnaires are cireulated 
amongst the audience and regular discussions are held so 
that after a very exact know- 
ledge of what children like at any particular age. 

In the intervals there are the usual capacious foyers in 
which to wander round, sweets to buy, suitable picture 
•€f|Mbitions to look at and, more than that, trained per- 
rsbmiel of the really good nursery school or kindergarten 
‘ iype who will collect knots of children round them to teU 
•stories, or play tunes they have just heard on the stage 
’sand to which they can now dance, 
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The whole scene is one of such indescribable happiness 
that one wonders if there is any country where so much 
regard is had for the needs of children. The plays are 
delightful to watch and performed with just the same 
teclinioal brilliance that one sees in the adult theatre. 

The writer recalls an experienced English producer re- 
fusing, while the performance was still in progress, to be- 
lieve that the parts of the boys were being played by 
women, so astonishing is their technique. The first of 
these theatres was opened on November 7th, 1918, and 
already by 1938 there were 131 similar ones in the country. 

Some of the plays, like The Negro and the Monkey, 
have attained fame abroad, and many children’s classics 
find their way to the stage, such as Huckleberry Finn and 
Robin Hood* These theatres are - regarded not only as 
splendid entertainment, but as amongst the most vital 
educative forces in the life of a Soviet child, and as many 
children as possible are given the chance of going regular- 
ly to the theatre. 

Finally, the existence of such theatres makes it possible 
to forbid children under a certain age to go to the adult 
theatres, since they have their own, thereby relieving the 
adult theatres of the necessity to toning down their whole 
performance so as to be on the level of a child. 

Amateur Theatres 

The true test, of a country’s love of the theatre is 
always to be found' in the strength of its amateur 
theatre, which is highly developed in the Soviet Union. 
There is scarcely a factory, or recreational club, without 
its amateur dramatic group. In 1914 there were only 32® 
clubs in Eussia, existing almost exclusively for the nobil- 
ity, the merchants and the Tsarist officers. To-day, 
there are some 95,600 clubs and about 60,000 have 
amateur circles devoted either to musical or dramatic 
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activities. This movement is by no means confined ^ 
the towns, for 56,000 of these clubs are in the country, 
side, and frequently perform plays in the collective farms 
where, according to figures taken for 700 districts, there 
were no less than 21,672 dramatic circles. 

. These amateur groups are usually supplied with ex. 
cellently equipped stages by their trade imions, in the 
same way as the orchestras are supplied with their instru- 
ments. In this way stage plays are not only witnessed 
by vast numbers of people, but participated in, for, unlesi 
this were so, there could never be the enthusiasm and the 
big attendance at the professional theatres. 

An enormous amount of professional help is given to the 
amateur theatre. Indeed, there is scarcely one theatre of 
note in Moscow or ^ elsewhere that is not linked to a 
number of amateur groups by the active work of its 
leading members. No matter how eminent, leading 
actors and producers attend amateur groups ^ regularly. 
For example, Moskvin coaches at the Stalin Automobile 
Works; Khanayev, People’s Artist of Merit ^ 
R.P.S.P.R., coaches a large circle organised by the 
Financing and Banking Employees’ Union, and innumer- 
able other examples could be given. In this way the 
closest co-operation is maintained between the professional 
and amateur theatre, and there is no hard and ^ast line 
between them. 

Naturally, the professional theatre benefits in the way 
of regular audiences who feel a link with the theatre, and 
also these amateur groups constantly produce new pro- 
fessional actors who rise to fame* 

For instance, Chirkov, who played Maxim Gorki in the 
ithn, ‘*My Universities,” came from a small amateur 
dramatic circle in the town of Nolinsk, and Neleppa, the 
famous Leningrad opera star, was discovered in an amateur 
•chorus organised at a topography school. 
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It is not very likely that outstanding talent in the- 
amateur theatre could remain long unnoticed when there* 
is so much opportunity for professionals to come into con^ 
tact with it. Finally, this professional help never costs the* 
aimteur circle anything, it being regarded as part of the- 
professionaFs work to take an active interest in some* 
amateur group. 

These amateur groups produce not only the well-known* 
Soviet plays and classics, including Shakespeare, but often 
produce new plays that are later taken up by the profes- 
sional theatres. Very often amateur groups interchange 
and perform at each other’s circles, also at the local 
houses of culture, and clubs which professional companies' 
also visit. This is especially true on the collective farms^ 
where the great distances make it all the more necessary 
to send amateur groups round to many farms. These* 
groups were a potent force during the Five-Year Plan andi 
helped* considerably by their plays to bring home to the 
masses of people the issues that vrere facing them; There 
is, in short, every sign of creative vitality in the Soviet 
amateur theatre, ^ 

■■ -piap' 

Much has already been said about plays in this sketch,, 
if only incidentally, as it is impossible to talk about theatres 
and omit plays, but more pan be conveniently added. 

in the early days after the revolution, plays of the right 
type were few and far between. New dramatists had not. 
appeared, and most of those who did, wrote stuff that w'as- 
too crude for the more exacting taste of the leading- 
theatres* The Moscow Art Theatre had particular diffi- 
culty in this respect* Soon, however, names began to 
appear of dramatists who possessed real talent. Play- 
wrights like Afinogenov or Kataev showed that the gre’afe 
tradition of Ohekov and Gorki could be continued* 
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GorM, in any case, was still alive and set a shining ex- 
ample with plays like Enemies and the unfinised ^trilogy, 
•of which Yegor Bulichov the first part. 

Armoured Train was the first successful play of the new 
•type nndert^en by the Art Theatre, a play that showed 
Socialism in the making. Others soon followed. There 
was Intervention^ Afinogenov's daring Pear, The Optim>^ 
istic Tragedy and so forth. These nearly all dealt with 
.the Civil War, a fruitful theme for many years to come. 

In the beginning, when the struggle had hardly died 
vdown, people's passions were still too inflamed to watch 
•a quiet, realistic picture, so that the early plays were 
•often exceedingly mjelodramatic' in chai^ncter. Xjater, how- 
ever, what became- known as '^socialist realism" definitely 
took its place as the dominating conception. This is not 
^easy to paraphrase shortly, but it infers a view of society 
that is realistic, yet betrays its sociological structure. It 
•demands that all plays, whether classics or modern, shall 
be seen in the light of the society in which and for which 
they are written. It demands, primarily, that the dramat- 
ist shall be true to life, but not only to its superficial and 
external aspect. 

There have been many plays and dramatists of this type. 
Pogodin with his famous ArktocratB mi Krernlin Chimes; 
two outstanding names have been developed 'Since the 
war— Simonov and Korneichuk. 

The Soviet theatre has always paid enormous attention 
to classics, perhaps more than any other theatre. Amongst 
the most frequently performed are Shakespeare’s Hamlet 
;and Pthello, Lope de Vega's Fuent Ovejuna (Sheep 
'Spring) and Schiller's Love and Intrigue^ but there are 
<5ountless others; i . 

Moliere, Goldoni and many other Sbakespeares, especial- 
ly the comedies, like and The Taming of 
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the Shrew are frequently performed. Naturally, also, a 
Soviet audience loves its own Eussian classics, especially 
the vrork of Gorki, Ostrovski and Gogol. First-class stage 
adaptations have been made of the world's great novels^ 
like Madame Bovary, nearly all Tolstoy (including War 
and Peace); even Pickwtcl- Papers and BaUpVs Human 
Comedy have been dramatised with success. 

Foreign writers as a w^hole receive great attention, if. 
they are of any merit. O’Neill and Shaw figure promi- 
nently on the bills, and one is always coming across other 
plays by well-known authors, such as Priestley's Danger^ 
Otis Corner^ until there seems to be hardly anything in- 
teresting that gets missed. 

When the Germans invaded iii 1941, in Moscow alone 
Shakespeare, Sheridan, Moliere, Benavente and Flaubert 
were represented^ — a really magnificent testimony to the 
wide and deep culture of the Soviet Theatre. 

Soviet Theatre in War-time 

The sudden onset of war and its subsequent fierce and 
unrelenting character did not find the theatre any less able* 
than other departments of Soviet life to meet the new 
situation. 

First, as the situation grew grimmer, the more eminent- 
Moscow and Leningrad theatres, evacuated bodily. The 
Moscow Art went to Saratov, the Vakhtangov to Omsk,, 
the Leningrad Opera House to Tashkent and so forth. 
Also, as many will recall here, when in the dark days of 
October, 1941, it was decided to move all but the vital' > 
government offices together with the diplomatic corps to* 
Kuibishev, room was found for the beldved Moscow ballet. 

These moves may seem strange but, apart from the* 
jusltfieatibii that having evacuated vital industries to the* 
Orally so jgiving the theatres a ctear task to follow 
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ifeheir audiences, there was another reason. As one 
Soviet journal recently expressed it, 

‘'The Nazis in their arrogant way declared that in the East 
cultural values deserve no consideration. The Soviet Union has 
removed these treasures and the Hitlerites will never lay hands 
on them,*’ 

That is how the famous theatres of the Soviet Union are 
-seen, as “cultural treasures,” comparable to old masters 
which it is essential to preserve. 

Moskvin wrote : 

“The Moscow Academic Art Theatre in coming to Saratov sets 
itself the aim—despite the complicated conditions created by the 
great patriotic war against the Fascist invaders— fully to preserve 
and develop its art, which belongs to the Soviet people.** 

It is interesting to see what the war-time repertoire of 
•the Moscow Art Theatre has been since it moved. When 
war broke, it had just produced The School for Scandal, 
.and among the plays scheduled were Kremlin Chimes l)y 
Pogodin, a' play of the early struggles in 1920 and one 
.about Pushkin by Bulgakov. 

On reaching Saratov, though naturally under oonsider- 
:able difficulties with a theatre seating only 500 (though 
still with their own beloved front-curtain with its sea-gull) 
they not only carried out most of their plans but enlarged 
them. 

An audience, presumably less sophisticated than that of 
;M<^ooyv: and composed ahnost entirely of industrial war- 
wc^k^s and Bed Arnoy men, packed the 
performance, and showed not only liking for the new pro- 
^^ductions, but wanted to see the old ones as well. Some 
.of the most famous productions in the theatre’s history 
were revived (though many had never fallen out of re- 
pertoire), even A, K. Tolstoy’s Tsar Fydot Ivanovich mth 
•which they first made their name in the last century. 

That winter of 1941 in Saratov, one could see The 
JSchool for Scandal, Anna Karenina, The Three Sisters, 
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The Lower Depths besides those already mentioned* 
By January, 1942, Kremlin Chimes was produced, then 
the Pushkin play, and there were projected revivals ot 
The PioJcwick Club and Ostrovsky’s Ardent Heart, At 
present, the famous Prench writer Jean Richard Bloch is 
writing a new play for them. The mere catalogue leaves 
one ahnost breathless, but what an astonishing tribute it 
is to the depth and vitality of the Soviet- theatre. 

Other evacuated theatres have similar stories but it 
must not be thought that theatrical life died in Moscow. 
On the contrary, with the improved situation last year, 
many new and exciting productions were seen, one of 
which has already been produced in New York and which 
English audiences may soon have the privilege of seeing. 

This is The Russians, by Simonov, a play which receiv- 
ed the unique distinction of being first published in Pravda 
in four instalments. It is a passionate and tense study 
of life in an occupied town not far from the front-line and 
shows people as they really behave under the conditions 
of modern total war. It stresses, very naturally, the 
heroism of the Red Army and its closeness to the people, 
but does, not shrink from portraying a would-be, if petty, 
quisling. Especially it shows the Soviet citizen’s passion- 
ate attachment to his home and his detestation of those 
who would’ despoil them. The fact that the hero is a 
local man, and the commander of the Red Army detach- 
ment, serves to emphasise that link between the army and 
the people. The part played by the heroine, Yalya, pays 
tribute to the part played by the Soviet women. This play 
shows socialist realism” at its best, not in the sense of 
false heroics, but as a living pictufe of bitter reality. 

At the moment, however, another play is running of 
^en greater popularity. Alexander Korneichuk’s The 
Frmt, which is being' played smultaneously in , 
packed Beaties, is a play about the war as its title 



suggests, but it takes a critical attitude. An old com- 
mander, out-of-date, always boasting about his part in the 
Civil War, is supplanted by a younger and more mentally 
alert man. This criticism of the Bed Army’s equivalent 
to Blimp received not only a tremendous reception but 
very full ofiBoial backing. Constructive criticism has never 
been lacking in the U.S.S.E., despite somie opinions to 
the contrary. 

There have been other good war plays too, such as 
Solvyov’s A Citizen of Leningrad, which dramatises 
Shostakovich writing his famous Seventh Symphony in 
beseiged Leningrad. 

There have been sad losses. Afinogenov was killed in 
an air-raid when fire-watching, leaving behind him a play 
called On the Eve which depicted impact of war on a vil- 
lage, and showed what the policy of '‘scorched earth” 
meant. 

Valentin Kataev, author of Squaring the Circle and that 
lovely children’s book Lone White Bctil, has, also been 
killed. But the theatre goes on. 

Naturally, most of the new plays deal with the war, 
since the Soviet theatre always concerns itself with what 
its people are most concerned with at the moment. But 
there is an even greater demand for classics, as we saw in 
Saratov, for a people who really loves and appreciates its 
culture, when the whole basis of that culture is threaten- 
ed inevitably turns once again to its treasures. All this 
would, however, be a very incomplete account of the 
Soviet Theatre in war-time if it left out the most im- 
portant part of its work. 

This is the touring companies which perform literally 
in the front line. Those w’ho have seen One Day at War^ 
or other Soviet newsreels may have been impressed with 
the way really distinguished artistes came and perfonned 
to Bed Army men , or to airmen right where the fight was 
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going on, either before moving into battle or at a forward 
landing-ground. 

From the day war opened, no theatre company was dis- 
banded. Instead it went to play to the Bed Army. This- 
was, in a way, no new experience for Soviet actors even in. 
peace-time, as the theatres in the big towns had been; 
closed during the summer months and had toured all over 
the country, visiting the remotest places. Also the services 
had always had their own theatres. 

The Bed Army Theatre has been mentioned, but the 
Baltic Fleet, for instance, founded a theatre in 1931 and: 
has given over 2,470 performances. Its actors are- 
members of the fleet and this is considered as virtually- 
their sole occupation, not by any means always a soft one,, 
as can be estimated from the fact that during the Soviet- 
Finnish War, though there were only 105 days of fight- 
ing the theatre gave over 300 performances in trenches, 
on lorries and often under fire in the region of Lake 
Ladoga. Now this continues on a far wider scale. 

No matter how distinguished the artist, and no matter- 
how improvised the stage, a performance is given. There* 
is plenty of laughter— even a circus performs in this way — 
but plenty of extracts from more serious worts, Tolstoy, 
Ohekov, and Shakespeare are very often heard within. 
sound of gun-fire. Many incidents are reported to show 
the conditions, such as the breaking off of one performance 
to a group of fighter-pilots while “the audience dealt with, 
the enemy*’ and its resumption when they had finished. 
So whether it is caustic and satirical laughter at the- 
enemy*s expense or tales of stirring heroism, the Soviet 
Theatre has shown itself able in war, as in peace, to serve- 
its people, without ever falling below the exacting re- 
quirements of true art. 





IN THE BEGINNING 

T he Soviet film occupies a distinctive place in 
world cinema — as distinctive as that of TJ.S.A/, as 
distinctive as that of Prance. Certain Eussian film’s are 
recognised by all but the most jaundiced as representing 
the peak of cinema achievement at the time of their pro- 
duction — such films as PotemJmi, Earthy The Childhood 
of Maxim- Oorky, and Three Songs of Lenin: Yet there 
has been so far no comprehensive study of the Eiissian 
film. 

In considering Soviet art forms in general, and cinema 
in particular, it is necessary to bear in mind the fundas 
mental differences between the U.S.S.E. and the rest" of 
the world. The Soviet Union is a land of unified ’ plan- 
ning, and centralised guidance of economic, political, 
cultural and artistic development in all fields. 

Throughout the history of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union, and the genius who led it into the new so- 
ciety which was born in 1917, one finds intermingled with 
economic arid political decrees, similar serious aud weighty 
prbhounpendents oh artistic mattei^, particul^^^ tfee art 
of the cinema. i j 

‘"For us, the most important of all the arts is the 
cinema,'’ was how Lenin put the question in 1918, 
And this realisation was acted upon. From that time 
began the history of the struggle for the Soviet ■ Cinema 
economically and ideologically. r < 

The cinema tn Tsarist Eussia was on a very bw' ie^el. 
The producing companies were small concerns operating 
on normal capitalist lines, on a tiny scale, producing crude 
meiodramas of a poor quality compared with the importi 
’ed i Amjerican and German films with which EursMm 
cinemas vvere mostly filled. At the time of the Qdtpber 



Revolution most of the Russian film magnates, as well 
as the ciaema intelligentsia, such as it was, fied the 
country. All that was left in Moscow was a small studio 
with not much apparatus, still less of 'a qualified stafi, 
Protozanov was the best-known of the old regime direc- 
tors who came over wholly to th!e Bolsheviks and curious- 
ly ' enough, the owner of the second and only other film 
concern in Moscow — ^Khanszhonkov — ^handed over his • 
whole undertaking ew bloo to the Soviet Government, and 
- stayed to work in it as a technician. 

Special cinemas were organised, and the first play-film 
to be made by them was prepared froi^ a scenario by 
Lunaroharsky (Commissar for Education) in 1918. The 
cinema concerns throi^hout the country were nationalised 
in 1919. 

Bp to 1922, films were produced by committees and con. 
sisted mostly of chronicle films of May Day demonstra- 
tions*, scenes at the front, the famine, the congresses etc.j 
in amnecticm with which the name of the propagandist of 
documentary film first appears — ^Dziga Vertov. At the 
same, time the State Institute of Cinema, founded in 1919, 
under tho direction of Gardin (now people’s Artist of the 
Republic) began producing short film plays with the group 
of Kwleshov. 

KINO-EYE 

Jienifi placed great stress at that time on idle importance 
of the documentary and chronicle film. This, however, 
was converted by Vertov and his scbool, “Kino-Eye,” into 
a dogma: 

"Only documental facts— no film-play illusions— down 
tbe actor and scenery — 'long live the film of actuality.” 

^'huB were^^ the w'eeldy chronicles and short 

dooumtmtaries Kjno-Pro?)da, and the full-length Mo- 
mentary films Oni-Bixih of the Earth, Biridea of th$ 
Soviet, etc. 



Kulesliov, at the State Institute of Cinema, took the" 
opposite view. He advocated the study of the American, 
feature film, particularly the Western, and its adaptation/ 
to the Soviet cinema. His first attempt at this was a frank 
copy of the Wild West thriller entitled Mr. West visits the- 
Soviet Union, which showed the adventures of a tourist 
who visits Russia fearing to be shot at every corner. One* 
of the actors in this film, a student of the Institute, was 
Vsevelod Pudovkin — later to become one of the world’s* 
most famous directors. 

Pudovkin now relates with pride the terrible diflBicuIties- 
that had to be overcome in the making of pictures in those 
early days. There was no coal, no fuel, no light, very little 
food, hardly room to work in. They studied in thick over- 
coats and felt boots— when they could get them. They 
had to gather together material for their scenery from all 
kinds of flotsam and jetsam. Even the projectors had to 
be hand-made. Every possible thing had to be economised.. 
Every yard of film, every kopeck, had to be fought for. 
This accounts in part, no doubt, for the shortness of the^ 
shots in early Russian films. 

Thus, in the midst of hunger and blockade, of cold and 
poverty, intervention and counter-revolution, Soviet cinema 
art w4b borh. 

FEATURE FILMS 

I have already mentioned the planning of cultural and. 
artistic development in the U.S.S.R. Sceptics say that such 
planning or control must be detrimental to art. Yet it is^ 
interesting to note that the world-renowned silent films of 
the U.S.S.R. were practically all '‘made to order’ —the 
order of the Soviet Government. Eisenstein’s Potemkin 
was to be part of a series of films dealing with the 190S 
Revolution and was planned in conjunction with^^^^^^.|^ 
Government. 



After his first apprenticeship with the Kuleshov group, 
Pudovkin made a film called The Chess Player ^ and a 
scientific film, Conditioned Eeflexes^ based on Professor 
Pavlov’s fesearohes* 

Then came Mother ^ adapted from Maxim Gorky’s novel. 
Here we see the next development of Soviet cinema, the 
ibeginnings of individual characterization — in the form of 
types. The use of types, that is, non-actors, or actors 
chosen principally for their appearance, whose acting, so 
to speak, is created in cutting (montage), later reached its 
limits in Storm over Asia by Pudovkin: The General Line 
*of Eisenstein ; and Iwn, by Dovzhenko . 

“ Meanwhile, another director of first rank emerged from 
the Ukraine — ^Alexander Dovzhenko, who combines the 
culture of Eisenstein and the emotion of Ptidovkin with the 
passion of national originality, Conciirrently with the 
.great historical films of Moscow and Leningrad, Dovzhenko 
made Arsenal, a powerful film of the Ukrainian revolution, 
followed by Earih, probably the most superb of peasant 
films, showing the new order in the village and the struggle 
for its creation merged with the eternal struggle of life and 
death. 

STEW BABYLON 

In Leningrad, Kozintzev and Trauberg, after their his- 
torical film of the Paris Commune, New Babylon, also 
attempted to deal with new problems, and produced the 

fidiii Alonei in which the dity in- 
hBlhgentsia goes to thb fighting the agea>id %radL. 

tions, building a new society and, at the same time, re- 
creating themselves. 

■ But life goes faster than the films. The Soviet cinema 
.'Mdusfcfy still took too long to naake its big pictures, any- 
Sbffig from two to three years— so it was not surprising that 
‘Often the product was out of date on its completion, and 
hence could not be sbov^ 
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The introduction of the sound film applied the brake. 
Once more the Soviet cinema had to start at the begin- 
ning, both technically and artistically, to master in two or 
three years what the U.S.A. had been studying for fifteen 
years. For two or three years no film of significance 
emerged, nothing that can be compared with the best silent 
films. 

The second Five-Year Plan commences — ^the country is 
now back ‘to normal, goods appear everywhere in the shops, 
the collective farm becomes the predominant form in the 
village, the harvest is the biggest on record, there are dip- 
lomatic successes abroad, fulfilment of plans for heavy in- 
dustry — *'The last year of difficulty** — such was the slogan 
of 1982. 

With all this comes an increased demand for cultural 
-entertainment, more plays, more music, more films, more 
life! And lighter entertainment makes its appearance. 
The themes of personal relationships, of love, of the new 
attitude to work and society — these now come to the fore, 
but without being isolated from the mass. 

Gounief^Plan, by Ermler and Yutkevitch, is the first 
■sound film of significance dealing with these problems. 
But it ;pemjained in splendid isolation while other directors 
either xneditated lengthily over their scenario period or else 
tackled the more difficult problems of personal character- 
ization through the classics. 

SONGS or LENIN 

Dziga Vertov, still persistent in his documentalism^. now 
produced probably his greatest film— greatest because, of its 
mntBxxi^Three Bongs of Lenin. - Sudfet; a theme could not 
fair to arouse the emotions of Soviet audiences. 

' A musical comedy film by Alexandrov, Jam Comedy r 
;%&btod6d a new note to the Soviet screen with^ howeiierT 
'TOfy little Boviet content. It showed, however, that 
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cow'g Hollywood could do all the tricks of American 
cinema. 

It was followed by Oircua, which dealt with the problem 
of the colour bar in the United States and showed how the 
U.S.S.E. had solyed such questions. 

Then caniiie a bombshell — a film by almost unknown 
directors which broke all records and filled the cinemas as 
no film had done since Potemkin, and caused more articles, 
moi^e Press, more demonstrations than any film since the 
golden age of silent fihns — it was based on a theme that 
was generally considered to have become boring for Soviet 
audiences — ^the civil war. It turned upon the great friend- 
ship of a partisan hero after whomj the film was named, 
Chapayev, with the Party leader in his division. 

A new quality had entered the Soviet cinenla, a syn- 
thesis of the best of the silent films with a masterful 
character presentation and story. 

Chapayev was not an isolated event, for following rapidly 
upon its heels came The Youth of Maxim and The Betum 
of Maxim,, by Kozintsev and Trauberg, dealing with the 
evolution of a Bolshevik in the 1905 period, md Peasants ^ 
by Ermler, dealing with collectivization and the work of 
the Bolsheviks in the village. 

With these fine films the Soviet cinema arrived at its 
fifteenth anniversary, and the Government and the Party 
showed their appreciation of its significance by rewarding 
the leading directors, eameramen, actors, adddinistrators, 
etc., with the highest honours of the land— no other art 
has ever received so many titles. 

Among the list of those honoured we find once more the 
name pf Khanszhonkov^ — ^the former Eussian capitalist 
Who has now been given a life pension by the Soviet 
Government for his services to the revolutionary cinema. 

Since that anniversary, there have been many films of 
outstanding significance, too many to mention here. New 
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Gulliver, undoubtedly the finest puppet film ever made, 
and at the same time a full-length feature film, must be 
recorded. The producer, Ptushko, received the title 
* 'Honoured Art Worker’* for his masterpiece, which took 
over two years in the making. He is now preparing a 
coloured puppet film. 

COSTUME BEAMA 

The historical costume drama is represented by the fiknt. 
Peter the Greats based on a scenario specially written, by 
Alexei Tolstoy. The film shows Peter, not as a mere tyrant 
but as the ruthless representative of the progressive ele- 
ments of the society of his day, fighting against the age- 
l6ng backwardness of Mother Eussia, scheming for deve- 
lopments which were only realized after the October Eevo- 
lution. This was one of the most lavish productions of the^ 
last, ten years, equalling Hollywood in its employment of 
thousands of extras. 

A remarkable film for the twentieth anniversary of the 
Eevolution, The Last Night f was produced by another 
young director, -Baiznaan. The action takes place at the 
end of October, 1917, during the last night of the Kerensky* 
regime in Moscow, before that city followed Petrograd in 
revolt. It affords another example of highly concentrated^ 
action in a very limited time, developing every character 
to the fullest extent. 

These last two films present an interesting contrast to 
those made for the tenth anniversary of the October Eevo- 
lution: Ten Days that Bhook the World, and The End of 
Sf. Petershurg, which had an action extending over a long 
period of time with very little development of character. 

We from Kronstadt, by Bzigan and Vishnevsky, is the- 
only modern film comparable in form as well as content, 
with the classic silents. It has been widely reviewed 
K)hdon and needs no further comment. 



A film that has received much acclaim is Lenin in 
October^ by Michael Eomm, who made The Thirteen* By 
its title it challenges comparison with Eisenstein's famous 
OctobeVy but cinematically it will not bear comparison. 
One of the greatest actors in the Soviet Union, Shchukin, 
plays Lenin with extraordinary fidelity, but though one 
pays tribute to his wonderful make-up, voice and gesture, 
there is a tendency to be too self-conscioxis and deliberate. 
The film is notable in portraying for the first time Stalin, 
Dzersihinsky, Lenin and others at their famous meeting 
on the eve of the Eevolution, at which Lenin attacked 
Zinoviev and Kamenev for their betrayal of the* Central 
Committee’s decision. ^ 

This film was very popular in the Soviet Union, but as a 
work of art it lacks the imagination and inspiration of the 
silent classics on the same theme. One is too conscious 
that everything has been checked up with the documents 
and facts. 

Pudovkin made a film based on the life of Sut^orot?, one 
of the greatest military strategists of Eussia, and Mifin 
•(j^nd Poaihafskyy the story of two great patriot defender! of 
old Eussia. Eisenstein’s Alexander Neveky^ deals with a 
great Eussian leader of the thirteenth century who drove 
the Teutonic Knights from Eussian soil. Its effect was 
heightened by the splendid music written for it by Sergei 
Prokofiev. Eeleased for the screen in 1^38, with a theme 
years old, it had a message which was topical then and 
is still more so to-day. 

2,000 SOLWEES 

^ contained one of the great spectacles of the 

; on the ice of Lake Peipus. An ixnex- 

pected attack by Nevsky on the Germans forces them to 
retreat across the frcwsen lake, which cracks under the 
weight of their accoutrements, and, they are engulfed. Por 



this, Eisenstein had a special artificial loed lake built. The 
number of soldiers engaged was .2,000. 

The “German invaders" were members of a sobool of 
physical culture dressed in thirteenth century armour. 
The whole of the engulfing was conducted by military 
engineers. The ice, weighing 17^ tons, floated on hiddeni 
rubber pontoons. At the command of an officer, hidden’ 
from the camera, the “invaders" slowly let out the air- 
from the rubber pontoons, which gradually sank with the- 
soldiers. Immediately the scene was shot there was a rolL- 
call to make sure that nobody rem^ained under the ice.. 
All precautioitfe were taken, with expert life-savers, divers-- 
and safety-first men. The whole scene was shot without 
any untoward incident. 

Remember this film was started in 1937 and how pro- 
phetically correct it was can now be seen. 

Further evidence of the awareness in the Soviet Union of 
the menace of Fascism is provided by films dealing speci- 
fically with Nazi oppression in Germany. In 1935 Gustav- 
Wangenheim, a German refugee, made Der Kampf (The 
Struggle), a film dealing with the Reichstag fire and the 
Leipzig trial. In 1938 Roshal made The Oppenheiimi 
based on Feuchtwanger’s novel of the JNazi war against 
culture ; and Minkin and Rappaport made Professor Mam- 
lock, based on Friedrich Wolf's play on anti-Semitism in' 
Nazi Germany. This last film, once .banned by the British 
censor, was released here (heavily out) after the outbreak 
of war and achieved a great popular and artistic success. 


. A Soviet Children’s Film Stu(Ro ' wa® forhaefl^ l%6t 
PDhis new departure .meant now fhat ' a centre was created 
specialise in children’s feature and story films. Amongst 
the outstanding films to comfe from this studio 
m^terpieces as the on Gorky, of which the, fini te 
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third parts have been seen in England, under the titles 
The Childhood of Maxim Gorhij and My JJniversitm. 
"The Second, Out in the World, has yet to be seen here* 

The director, M. Donskoy, has proved himself to be one 
«of the great masters of the cinema, for there is no doubt 
that Childhood has re-created Gorky’s own in another 
medium to perfection. Bo often the transition from book 
to film ruins or completely distorts the original. 

Another beautiful film to come out of this sttidio is Lone 
White directed by V. Ligoshin. It is a children’s ad- 
venture story immediately following on the revoi^t of the 
warship '‘Potemkin/* This studio has prodxfhad a number 
of full-length fairy tale films iti colour, such as The Little 
Hunchbacked Hone (directed by A. Eou). In })roduction 
values, these films rank as high as any produced in Holly- 
wood, even though they still use the two-colour system. 

One of the latest full-length fairy tales is called The 
Magic Seed, based on the Aladdin myth in a Etissian set- 
ting. Like The Little Hunchbacked Horse, it has recently 
been exhibited in London. 

Parallel with the development of the great Eussian film 
productions ran the activities of the studios of the non- 
Eussian Eepublics. Dovzhenko continues to produce his 
Ukrainian miasterpieces and made on the suggestion of 
Stalin, a film about the Ukrainian Chapayev, Shchors, 
bearing Ms name. 

WAR FILMS 

Since the War the Soviet cinema has mobilised all its 
forces for wprk of national importance. Over 160 camera- 
nsiaPi many of /whom have been killed in action, were 
engaged along the vast front in 1942. Their work was used 
not only in newsreels, but in the making of full-length 
films, such as On4 at War (in which the whole 160 
participated). This film was a remarkable record of one 
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day on the Soviet front, filmed simultaneously from the 
Finnish lakes to the Black Sea coast. This film had a 
considerable success in this country. 

The Documentary and Newsreel studios record syste^ 
matically the whole of the war activity behind as well as 
in the line. One of the most impressive films produced as 
a result of their work was Justice is Coming^ the record of 
the Kharkov trial of war criminals,’ one of the grimmest 
cinematic works ever produced, which impressed all who 
saw it by the stark simplicity of its recordings. 

This film when shown at the Tatler Cinema in London, 
did business far above the average for that house, although 
it synchronised with the early stages of the flying bomb, 
when almost every other cinema in London was register- 
ing a low record in box office receipts. 

Other documentaries which were highly praised by Press 
and public alike (or that section of the latter which was 
fortunate enough to -see them) were: The Defeat of the 
Germans near Moscoiv, The Battle for the Ukraine ^ The 
Drive to the West, and The Partisans, The last-named 
was shown in this country with a commentary by J. B. 
Priestltey, and was received with enthusiasm wherever it 
was exhibited. But bookings were far fewer than its merits 
justified. 

An interesting wartime innovation is the speed-up in pro- 
ductipix^as a result of the division of labour, whereby all 
feature directors make shorts and two or three-reel film- 
plays, which are tied up with some transitional scenes "ind 
made into feature length. This enables the time-^' to 
ing to be cut by two-thirds. The first of these shorts were 
issued separately (with English dialogue for exhibition in 
tins country and the U.S.A.). They were A Hundred for 

'0fhe^ Strong Point 4^, Three in a Shelihole, It is 
of Soviet shorts and composite films of the kind di^Hined 
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that they cover the whole international field of the anti- 
Nazi straggle* and not just the Soviet front. 

As well as numerous doounaentary films of this Idnd, the 
Soviet News Eeels Studios have produced a weekly news- 
reel with sometimes extra issues, and this year (1944) a 
new series of regular newsreels was started entitled News 
of the Day and Front Line News. These present popular 
news in a more snappy form. 

The News Eeels Studios are now quite separate from the 
documentary film studios, to which leading feature film 
producers have been allocated as supervisors, this as a 
result, it is said, of that superb film The Battle of Russia 
made by a feature film producer, Frank Capra, from Soviet, 
documentary film naaterial. An example of how Eoviet 
authorities are quick to learn from outside experience. 

CAMERA MEN AT WAR 

. Here is an account from the Soviet Press of cameramen 
at the front, which gives an intimate insight into their 
great work. , ^ 

“Newsreels are always showing us the exploits of pilots, 
infantry, artillery fighters, mortar-gunners, tankists, scouts 
and guerillas. But there is one class of front-line heroes 
who run the same risks, are just as daring, but who are 
never featured in the camera because it is they who crank 
'■^he: papqera. ■ 

“fiere are two of themi— Captain Leonid Kotjlyarefiko 
and First Lieutenant Semyan Stoyanovsky. 

“Both were bom in 1917, both of them graduated, frpua 
the Cspieraman Department of the Moscow Tp^ ti- 

1^, both were serving, ip tha army^tebsn.jfi^i,^^ 
broke out t and. on the third d%y W(^e alrqa^ at. the 
For jdmost the entiia . period they ^ide 

thy side-. 
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' ■ ‘How do you make your shots duriug a battfe?* I aske^ 
she friends. 

“ ‘Not so much time to go in for film composition, 
answered Stoyanovsky. ‘The Fritzes don't even give m m 
chance to focus decently, so we simply noiark our target' 
and shoot without any preliminaries/ 

“ ‘And how does it turn out?' 

“ ‘WeVe got the knack already, and feel for the ri^t*- 
place/ 

“ ‘When the Germans approached Vladikavkaz/ irw^ 
terrupted Kotlyarenko, ‘I filmed the defence in the very 
city. Then I filmed the smashing of the same enemy 
groupings in the same place. And it’s a funny thing — ■ 
usually you hunt for good material, hut here I shot every- 
thing around me on a 360 degree range and everything 11 
shot was used/ 

“ ‘What have been some of the tightest corners in your* 
work?' 

“ ‘All kinds/ said Kotlyarenko. ‘For example, during' 
the sximmer of 1942 when two of us took shots of an< 
armoured train near Taganrog. We worked during heavy 
artillery fire...... everybody else was in the train with a coat 

of armour .around him, and there were the two of us out^. 
side, a fine pair of targets. But you couldn't very welt 
film the train from the inside. Senya I You tell about thes* 
landing.' 

“blaok: as youb hati 

“And Stoyanovsky began. ^ - 

“ ‘It was in the autumn of 1948 . . . Cold! 
northeaster blowing. Night as black ita youV' hat. After 
the preparatory bombardment,^ a landing in the Criniea: 
imm the Kerch peninsula began. This was on the 3r9^ 
November, jemd, on the da^ of the 4th, pp^t# 
Kaznacheyev and I got in speed boat and sttoi^ ^ 
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across the strait from the tongue of land called “Ohushka** 

In the wake of our landing party. Ohushka is about ten 
miles long and about thirty yards wide. Our boat was 
nnder enemy gunfire. We had a distance of only two and 
a half miles to go, but the water was completely mined, 
;and German planes kept circling above us. You can 
imagine that our chances were slim for a safe landing, and 
'Our feelings were according! But that was only at tirst. 
Then our ears got used to the din and the work gripped 
lus and we were so eager to record the heroism of om 
fighters that we forgot all danger. Besides which, you 
.oan*t help being brave when you're surrounded by our 
Bed Army men. 

** ‘We front..line camemmen take professional pride in 
being amongst the first to break into newly liberated 
towns together with 'our advance units. I'hat's the only 
way to catch striking combat moments, the flight of the 
Nazis, the capture of prisoners, and especially that thrilL 
ing moment when the inhabitants greet our troops, 

** ‘We were lucky enough to be among the first units to 
♦enter Mozdok, Prokhladny, and Georgievsk.' 

“ ‘How do we move around?’ 

* 

“ ‘At first they gave us half-ton trucks. But after a 
few months’ experience during which we often found our- 
■eelves without a roof o'ver our.heads, we made our own 
.machine, enclosed it with felt,, set up a stove, furnished 
it with tables, lamps and divans, and now our truck has 
became a fine IMnig rodna, ofiBce and 'workshop rolled into 
one. And that’s how we carry on with our front line 
work.’ 

‘We’re both witnesses of and participants in this war,' 
Ol^^l^ed Stoyanovs^ ‘Our newsreels are live docul' 
ments lor public approval. This stimulates us; and fills 
us with a sense of re^nsibiiity, and enables us to foi^eii 
iihe hazard of our work,* : ‘ 
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TECHNICAL FILMS 

From the very first days of the war Soviet scientific' 
and educational-technical cinematography transferr^" its 
attention to the production of military and defence films. 
The personnel of educational cinematography was con- 
fronted with the task of assisting the Bed Army in training 
reserves, of producing films which would help newly formed 
units to make the best use of their armaments and to 
master the technique and tactics of modern warfare in the 
shortest possible time. 

During this first period, educatipnal-instructive films, 
such as How to Fight Enemy Tanks^ How to recognise 
Enemy Aircraft, How to Oomhat Enemy Mines, Learn to 
Handle the Enemy's Arms, and others of the same* trend 
were produced. Many. of them were made to illustrate 
the special programme used in the course for universal 
compulsory training. These titles included The Soldier 
in the Ranks, Be a Sharpshooter^ A Sniper* s Gun, Pocket 
Artillery, The Anti-Tank Qun^ Infantry against Aircraft, 
and special series such as Shi Training for Soldiers ^ The 
Degtyarev Machine Gun, and Behind a Smokescreen. 

The second year of the war confronted the educational 
cinematography with new tasks. Now each military theme 
was considered from the point of view of the tactics of 
offensive operations in contrast to the active defence 
character of the films produced in 1941. This explains 
why films on tactics predominated among the produc- 
tions of war films in 1942. 

A group of cinema workers headed by directors V. 
Schneider, V. Suteyev and E. Kuzis, went to the regioB 
round Stalingrad and also to the Western Front where 
they filmed documentary material right on the spot, their 
came and the strong pointf^ 

from which the Germans had been ousted. Fromtoent 
jmQitaiy Racialists at the hront lent active assistanee ha 
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the filming of this pictiare, ■German Defence and How to 
Smash It. 

■' Forcing Rivers^ a fihaii directed by N. Sokolov, deals 
with a very pertinent theme in modem warfare. Ferry- 
ing troops across a river in the face of heavy enemy fire 
is one of the most complicated and involved operations 
cif modern warfare. This film presents the whole opera- 
iSon, from the recoimaissanee of the adjacent terrain and 
the sector where the crossing is to he effected to the 
engineering work and the actual crossing of the river. 
Another tactical film — Becomioissance and Burmotaiimg 
Obstacles in Offensive Operations, directed by Z. Drapkin, 
depicts the operations of sapper troops which ensure the 
Uninterrupted movement of tanks, artillery and infantry’. 

? SPBEADIlSra KNOWLEDGE 

' One of the most important problemis at the beginning of 
the war was that of the military preparedness of the popu- 
ktion and of popularising military knowledge among the 
general public, , 

A series of instructive propaganda films aiming to 
Quaint the general public with the rudiments of military 
training was released during the first months of the war. 
Some of the titles in this series were Leam How to .Hafidle 
A Light Muohim The Self •‘Loading : Eif{e\ How to 

Dig th, 

' popuiatidb: of Moscbwj Leningrad and ottef front-' 
line cities learned the tactics of civil defence 
A.B.P. film series; to do when the Alert Sounds, 

fiow to Blaelc out Your Home^ How to Put Out Fire' 
How to Build Warm and Oas^-proof Slit Trench es,: 
inhere in traifiiing the population tbt 

dombkt ' 'endiw Airraids. '■* 

Among the^ popular during thd 

:^st ihonths of 'th4 be ' made of ihn 
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historical film sketch by .Merited Arts Worker Kaixfman, 
entitled So It Was: So It Will Be, describing the rout of 
the Germans in the Ukraine in 1917. Here in vivid epi- 
sodes was the story of how the Germans invaded the 
Ukraine in 1917 with the fond hope of turning it into ,a 
colony of the German Eeich, how the whole Soviet peopje 
turned to smite the Germans in revenge for the blood they 
had shed, the pillage and violence they had wreaked every- 
where. 

MEDICAL FILMS 

Special problems of army medical service were treated 
in films produced for medical coxirses and schools. These 
included Military Field Surgery, The Treatment of Qun^ 
shot Wounds, OraniaLcerehral Wounds, Bone Stretching 
and ’Mherapeutic Physical Culture in Treating Wcir Injuries, 
The spbjeet of first aid and surgical treatment of wound- 
ed was presented in the following films: — Know How to 
Crive First Aid, The Prophylaxis of Frostbite, Initial Treat- 
ment of Wounds, Therapeutic ^Evacuation Service, War 
- Medicine at the Western Front. 

A popular presentation of the role of medicine in the 
tprestot^ war i was 'given in the film Bed Arnty Medical 
Service, directed by V. Korin and T. Lukashevich, now 
available in English from the Soviet Eilm Agency. 

This picture acquainted the general public with the 
‘System and organisation of medical service for both wound- 
ed at the front and in medical institutions in the interior. 
The film shows how first aid treatment is rendered to the 
wounded during battle, the heroic and selfless work of 
the company medical personnel; the work of the tegi- 
aid post, the advanced dreeing station, the field 
mobile and the clearing evacuation hospital. The fihn 
aitcluded actual scenes of operations performed by Aea^ 
7 ^piicia^; N. Burdenko, Chief Burgeon of the Bed Af^y. 
assistant, Prof^^ 



Another film, Survey of the Peripheral Nerves, with an 
English commentary by Dr. E« Loutit, is now to had 
from the Soviet Film Agency. 

H&virul of Living Organisms is a film showing some 
of tlie most amazing experiments in the history of science, 
the problem of the resuscitation of life. It shows how 
dogs which are clinically dead from ten to fifteen nmnutes 
are brought back to life. The experiments here shown 
w^ei’e made before the war and have now proved them- 
selves of the highest value in that Bed Army men ‘‘dead*' 
for many minutes have been brought back to life. This 
film is available in English from the Soviet Film Agency. 

Another short film of medical and human interest > en- 
titled. .4 N(tre Operation, shows a Bed Army oiB&cer who 
has been shot in the heart and faced it would appear with 
inevitable and an almost immediate death. The operation 
reveals the bullet is inside the heart. The surgeon ex- 
tracts it, sews up the puncture and the heart stops beat- 
ing. Massage is applied, artificial respiration and injec- 
tions and slowly the heart starts beating again. The same 
film shows how two months later the same Bed Ari% 
officer, his wound healed, puts on his uniform and goes 
bade to the front to fight again. 

I 

DOCXTMENTARIES 

The film Siberia in Wartime, produced by Honoured Ait 
Worker M. Kaufman and directed by T. Zadoroshin and 
A, tiitVinoT, tells how in the stem days of war Siberia 
undertook to fill the gap left in production by the loss of 
the districts temporarily occupied by the Germans. Peoide 
■ from the Ukraine, Byelorussia and 'Leningrad, forced to 
leave Ibeir homes by the hated invaders, came to remote 
SiberiaVin tl^e East to help start factories ev'aouated from 
the front-line zones and to build new factories where they 
could forge formidable armaments for revenge. It shows 
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how the vast natural resources of Siberia are being coru 
verted into armaments that lay the enemy low. 

Behind the. Urals is a film of a similar nature, showing 
for the first time the great new industrial towns that have- 
sprung up in the depths of Eussia and whence came the 
staggering flow of arms that surprised the Germans and 
the world. 

SOIENTIPIO 

Such popular scientific pre-war films as Pu$hhin*» 
MamiscriptSf The Tretyakov Gallery and In the Depths of 
the Sea, testified to the great possibilities open to cinema-^ 
tography in this particular field. These films showed that 
their directors had found a special style for this type of 
picture, a system and means of es^ression which essem 
tially differed from those of full-length fihns, although the 
popular scientific film made full use of the experience 
gained by the former type. 

The director of a popular scientific film must be both 
investigator and an artist. He must combine the curio.- 
sity of the scientist with the fervour and fantasy of the 
artist. Work has already begun on a number of suoK 
films. They encompass the most diverse spheres of 
science, technique and culture. 

Stalin prizewinner A. Zguridi made a series of popular 
films of natural selection in the process of development of 
the animal and plant world — In the Dep^s of the 8ea, 
'^The Force of Life^ In the Sands of Central Asia. Thia 
last film is now available in England— a copy was pre» 
sented to the Eoyal Zodiogical Society by the Sovi# K 
Agency. Zguridi has started work oh ^ a film hailed Wh^e 
Fang, based on the story of the saine name by Jack 
, jljiondon. , , ■ , ' 

nr. tip to now films on biology have restricted their scppw 
to dopunientation of actual phenomena in naturev but v#ief 
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■esgperieiice alreadj acquired in this field will now enafcle 
-scifflitific oinematography to undertake a more involtsct ‘ 
task, that of reproducing one or another phenomenon in 
nature?. The struggle for life and existence in the {mimal 
world will be shown in a film presenting the life history 
of a wolf fanaily in all its relations and with its environ- 
ment and with man. 

The director, N. Doling, is engaged in preliminary work 
for a film on biobgy to be called The Law of Love, a film 
demonstrating the maternal instinct in nature, the feel- 
fiig of parental loyalty in the animal world. 

REOOBBINa TBEATBE 

Work has also begun on a film describing the best actors 
of one of the most famous theatres of modem times — ,the 
Moscow Art Theatre. This film, to be directed by Yurenev, 
will deal with the problems of the actor's art and will 
•show the culture and skill of this theatre’s finest actors— 
JEachalov, Moskvin, Khmelov and otheiA. Basing its 
ZDiateriEtl on concrete examples taken from classical and 
modem repertory the film is to show whence the Art 
Theatre, as a theatre of vital truth, draws its realisms 
how the production of a new play is efiected — from the 
first reading of the script to the portrayal of each character 
• in the finished performan'oe. Begisseurs of the Art 
vTheatre are to -take an active part in the rnaking of this 
which will be a sort of scientific documentary description 
?Oi one of the most s^nifioant phenomena in the history 
of the Bussian theatre hnd of Bussian culture. 

Besides popularising the achievements of soienoe and 
Aeohnique, the monthly film review of that nmne devotes 
:j9e4^detsble attention to the people who introduce new 
xcethods and efificienoy in production. Special ksues and 
•separate itenm to the review are givmi ovtir to 

how labonr eflSoieBi^ to to oemstotfi^ M- 



oraased by the resourcefulness and inventiyeness displayed 
by workers. 

JUVENILE NEWSEEELS 

Pioneer World, a special newsreel for Soviet schooL 
ehildren, is one of the most popular issues of the Central 
Studio of Documentary Mims. Originated and launched 
thirteen years ago by Arsha Avanesova, its permanent 
director, it has filled a great need. 

Promj their own newsreel young Soviet filmgoers see 
how children live in different parts of the vast Soviet 
country. Children of the south who have never seen 
snow look wide-eyed at children of the distant north, 
smothered in furs, riding to school* behind teamsl of rein- 
deer. Little Ukrainians and Byelorussians are 'farmed 
by the deft hands of Uzbek and Tadjik children poking 
cotton at record epeed. Young fishermen on the banks 
of the Volga watch their far-eastern comrades hunting in 
the taiga. 

Pioneer World records life at Soviet schools, children’s 
clubs, manual training shops, sports stadiurois and camps. 
During the war it has featured the adventures of evacuees 
in their new surroundings. 

Arsha Avanesova, the director, herself has two children 
who were evacuated on the outbreak of war to Alma Ata, 
capital of Soviet Kazakhstan, 

Pioneer World reflects the initiative, energy and in- 
quisitiveness of Soviet children, of young people working 
in factories and collective farms, of little warriors who 
remained on occupied territory and helped the partisans. 

TEAININU 

ry i A unique feature of the Soviet cinema is its planned 
.%iiucaMon of new forces for cinema art and the oiheiiib 
industry. Th Higher Institutes of the Oinetha in 
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Moscow and Leningrad, at which the training of directors, 
cameramen, scenario-writers and actors is undertaken 
with, of coxxrse, men and women having equal opportunity 
to study. 

The Institute’s training is given free of charge, and each 
student receives a stipend from the State so that he can 
continue his studies without financial worry or diverting 
his energy to “working his way through college/' 

Both institutes are equipped with their own studio and 
every kind of cinema apparatus — ^rehearsal rooms, art 
rooms,’ laboratories, etc. Furthermore, they have unique 
international film libraries. 

When the present writer was in the Moscow Institute 
in 1930 fto study in the Directors' Faculty, the course 
spread over four and a half years. About two-thirds of 
this time was devoted to theoretical and practical work 
in the Institute itself, and about one-third to practical work 
in the actual cinema studios or on location. Work in the 
Institute took place mostly in the autumn, winter and 
early spring, and consisted, in the case of the directors' 
faculty of nearly thirty subjects, including philosophy,; 
political economy, sociology, the fine arts (all of them!), 
literature (Western European and Eussian), history of the 
world cinema and theatre, scenario writing and montage, 
play -and film production and technical subjects directly 
associated with the cinema, photography, lighting, make, 
up, set designing, studio organisation, etc. 

EISENSTEIK THE TEAOHEE 

The great director Eisenstein is a Professor at the 
Institute, and his particular subject is the theory of film 
direction. Ip this course he synthesises the Imowfedge 
gained in other classes. Here is a practical example of hii 
unique teaching imthods. 
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Our particular faculty was asked to prepare a theatrical^ 
aaaalysis of Julius Caesar’s assassination in the scene ixom 
Shakespeare’s play. 

For -this purpose the whole class of about thirty students*, 
was divided into four groups, each group had to stage a 
theatrical production of the scene and enact it itself. It 
did not have to be a finished production but only from the * 
director’s point of view, i.e., to know the theme of the- 
scene, its build-up, its climaxes, its -ynise^en-sceney etc. 

Then each group went through the nme’-en-^BOene under 
Eisenstein in front of the rest of the class. Each group- 
was criticised by the whole faculty and its teacher. Further- 
more, each individual had to work it out on paper clearly 
and distinctly, so that at any, time it could be reproduced 
exactly as the director had planned ; after this every student 
was asked by Eisenstein to work out for himself on paper* - 
the cinema montage of the same scene based on his pre- 
liminary work with the group. 

In the first stage this montage was to be as for silent 
cinema with the minimum of sub-titles. Every student, 
however badly or well he could draw, had to sketch each 
shot in this montage sequence, that is, he had to be able, 
to put on paper enough of his visual ideas so that his con- 
ception could be clearly understood and carried out by the- 
cameraman. 

The next stage would be the working-out of the same^ 
sequence in sound-film and then in colour-film. In this, 
particular example alone it will be seen that Eisenstein 
took his students step by step through the evolution of 
cinema art. 

The separate arts, as studied in the other dasses, had 
tefe syoithesis in^the theatre, then in the silent film arid 
wke tlieto finally synthesised in a sound-colour film. 
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The results were fascinating. Out of four diSerent 
theatrical productions of the scene came thirty difier^t 
•cinema treatments of the scene, clearly designed on papei:. 

MONTAGE 

Another method in the training of the basic theory, of 
montage was to give a student a famous painting, a static 
two-dimensional art-work, and ask him to transmute that 
painter's partdcukr subject and treatment into cinema 
treatment. 

This meant that first of all the student director had to 
.analyse the theme* the subject matter, the idea and social 
‘Outlook of the painting, and then its composition— graphic, 
colour, light. Then he had to proceed to find its equivalent 
elements in the dynamic four-dimensional form of the 
•cinema. * 

The recently published book The Film> Seme, by Eisen- 
’•stein, is based on lectures given by him in the Institute. 
iVom this it Will be seen how complex and erudite was his 
/particular course,' , , , ' ' „ •’ ^ 

Alongside with this theoretical subject the student-feec- 
iior would then go into his Institute Studio and carry into 
. practice a short cinema sequence that he would have 
worked out during the theoretical work. He would then 
have to Collaborate practically with student-cameramen 
and student-actors. 

As an example of another side of the work, actusJi 
"montage was studied under the famous woman film direc- 
; tor, Esther Shub, who would give a sequence from a classic 
film and ask the students to re-edit it in their own way. 
'They would then see the results on the screen, mutually 
•criticise it and draw their own conclusions. 

’ In the study of music, student musicians from the Oon- 
•semtofre of Music w to the Institute for a parti- 

ocular class. A quartette, for example, would play chamb^ 



music and on the spot the teacher would analyse every 
aspect of the work from the musical to the social. 

PEAOTIOAL WOEK 

The practical work in the film studios themselves was a ' 
progressive course, i.e., a student-director of the first year ’ 
in the Institute would go as a fourth assistant— a clapper- « 
boy — to a particular group. The second year, if his pre- 
vious work was satisfactory, he would go one up the scale-" 
and so on until he became an assistant director, having;^ 
gone through the whole routine of practical studio proce- ' 
dure. So that before he actually graduated, the Institute 
could decide, on the results of his progress in the Institute* 
and the Studios, whether he should specialise in say,, 
documentary films, scientific films, children’s films, feature* 
films, etc., and according to this grading he would graduate " 
from the Institute and go. straight to work. In the Soviet 
Union one does not have the idiotic situation where a 
stiident finishes school holding a paper diploma in his. ' 
hand and cannot find anywhere to work. 

Furthermore, in the distribution of students to studios,, 
his nationality is taken into consideration, so that if he- 
comes from Armenia or Georgia, in all likelihood he will 
go back to' the Armenian or Georgian film studios for his ' 
practical work, unless lie himself expresses the wish to do^ 
otherwise. At the time when I was studying at the Insti- ; 
tut® there were about thirty nationalities represented'. Im 
my own particular study group was* a Russian peasant, an 
Armenian, a Korean, and myself, an Englishman, Appjrif.^ 
from the other Institutes, Moscow has an Institute for 
training of cinema technical workers, and a Scientific 
Cinema Research Institute, dealing with such problems as-. 
cobui^ €tereo-soopic films, etc*, for, example. Moscow now:^ 
has^i^f ii oixien3.a ^ projecting: stereoscopic films. Propa 
accounl^ it appears that they have solved the 



ORGANISATION 

The whole of the film industry of the Soviet Union is 
‘Controlled by the All-Union Committee for Cinema Affairs, 
under the chairmanship of Ivan Bolshakov. This is part 
of the Council for People’s Commissars. There are film 
production studios in each of the separate Republics, the 
Moscow Potilikha being the largest, containing four main 
■groups for the production of feature films. At the out- 
break of war there were 11 film studios for the production 
■of feature films. Pour of them are of All-Union signi- 
ficance-— ‘‘Mosftlm” in Moscow, *‘Lenfilm” in Leningrad) 
Film Studios at Yalta in the Crimea, the Children’s Film 
'Studio in Moscow, which produces feature films specially 
for child and youth audiences, many of which, however, 
turn out to be of great interest to adults. There are also 
National Studios in the main non-Russian Republics. 

At the end of the Second Five-Year Plan the produc- 
tivity of all these studios was about 110 full-length feature 
•sound-films per year. 

Future plans included the building of new studios in 
Byelorussia, Armenia, Azerbaijan and Middle Asia, and 
the projected output was to be increased to 150 full-length 
•sound-films a year. It is clear, however, that even this 
■<iua»ntity was far below the demands of the vast population 
‘of' the myriad nationalities of the Soviet Union. 

.■ -f. ■ ' ” » 

The reconstruction of the Soviet cinema and its basis 
actually began to take place in 1935. Existing studios were 
•adapted to sound-film and new technical factories were 
built for the production of cinema apparatus of every kind. 
In 1935 there were five such factories, six chemical factones 
for making and distributing film stock, eight fadtories for 
making copies of completed films; then there is a Building 
Trust specially concerned with the planning and building 
of new oinemas. »» 
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In Second Five-Year Ran new technioal film studios 
were constructed in Moscow and Leningrad, and tlie out- 
put was increased to 130 full-length sound-films for edu- 
cational purposes a year. At the same time, over the 
periods of the First and Second Five-Year Plans there was 
a very big development in the production of Soviet news- 
reels, The State Trust Soyuzkinokhroniki consists of four 
big studios in Moscow, Leningrad, Kharkov and Bostov, 
and thirteen production bases in Eepublican and provin- 
cial centres. In the Second Five-Year Plan new newsreel 
studios were built in Kiev, Khabarovsk and Alma Ata. In 
1935 yearly production of newsreels amounted to 600 issues, 
in 1937 to over 1,000. 

STOCK ANB APPARATTXS 

Prior to the Five-Year Plans the Soviet Union imported 
all its cinema stock from abroad. In the First Five-Year 
Plan two film stock studios were built. In 1935 they pro- 
duced 120 million metres of film a year; in 1937 a new film 
factory was finished in Kazan with an output of 200 million 
metres, and in 1938, 320 million metres per year were pro- 
duced, and; thus placed the Soviet Union in the third place 
(after the U.S.A. and Germany) in the world for produc- 
tion of film stock. 

New factories for the production of copies of films were 
built in the First Five-Year Plan in Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev 
and Tiflis. In 1936 construction was begiin of new big fac^ 
tories for making copies of complete films in Kazan and 
Pushkino. Thus, before the war, the total possible output 
in these factories was 250 million metres of fikn, or 100,000 
fulUength films. 

CINEMA PAOTOEIBS 

\A ipieries of specialised enterprises were built for th^ prb- 
, duction of einetna apparatus in Leningrad, Odf^sa ehd 



Kuibishev. In Moscow a new Ea^rinaentel Factoty 
Institute was built to carry on research work in new dteye- 
lopments of cinema technique and to produce apparatus: 
for sub-standard films. A niimber of factories of the 
People’s Gommissariat of Heavy Indijstry participated in 
the production of light apparatus, electrical cinema 
apparatus, etc. In 1935 there were 30,000 stationary and 
mobile types of cinema projection in use. Of these 10,200 
were in the towns and 19,800 in the villages (not coimtii^ 
schools and the Red Army). In 1986 there were 9,000 
sound projectors in use. 

The Third Pive-Tear Plan had as its aim increasing tbe 
number to 50,000 standard and 40,000 sub-standard, with 
35,000 electrical generating apparatus for mobile screens. 
How far the plan was fulfilled at the outbreak of war is, 
at this present moment, difficult to ascertain. 

The aeconamodation for spectators calculated on the 
basis of annual occupation of seats rose as follows : — 

1928, 310,000,000 seats; 1985, 625,000,000 seats; 1986, 
710,000,000 seats; 1939, 950,000,000 seats, and it was 
planned to increase this to 2,700 millions by 1942. This 
plan was rudely interrupted by the war. 

SUB-STANDARD FILMS 

In 1985 the Soviet Union began production of sub-stand- 
ard ■ films and apparatus ; 4,600 sub-standard projectors 
and 8,000,000 metres of non-flam film were produced. In 
1936 they produced 6,600 silent sub-standard projectors 
and 10,000,000 metres of film. The Plan envisaged that 
production was to increase output to 20,000 16 mm. sound 
projectors a year, and at the end of the tiiird Pive-Tear 
iKfch (1944) to 40,000 sound projectors. 

A new feature dJ SdViet cinematography was the pro- 
duetiott' of specially for home 

sg|yice,,;;a»^ was developed whereby aajl' 
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of the Soviet films could be hired on 16 nnh., co]£iplet& 
with projector and projectionist, who would go anywhere 
to club or home and give a private screening. Just befor# 
the war, the Cinema Eesearch Institute had perfected its- 
16mm, camera which was already being put into produc- 
tion so that eventually any person could become an amateur 
cinema photographer. This was linked up with the general 
policy of decreasing working hours in which the whole 
population would enjoy more time for creative leisure,. 
Already music, drama, etc., play a colossal part in their 
leisure hours, and now amateur cinematc^aphy was* 
coming to take its place as a hobby. 

The production of films and all kinds of film stock and. 
apparatus is also controlled by the All-Union Committee- 
for Cinema Affairs. 

In relation to the Eepublican organisations the Cinema. 
Committee fulfils a plan regularising the functions and 
supplying them with film stock and apparatus. The Union 
Eepublics have their own Cinema Conomitteies for the pro- 
duction of films and cinema development, which are- 
directly under the control of the Council of People’s Com- 
missars for these Eepublics. 

OBirsoRsmp 

A film is finished in the Studio and before distribution it 
conies before a special commission of censorship which, 
broadly speaking, decides the questions: (1) Does it trans- 
gress the constitution of the U.S.S.E. ?; (2) Does it offend' 

■ public morality? 

This conimission can ask for scenes to be defeted or re- 
shot the case may be or can entirely smp the film. 
Films are also seen privately by the "artists, technicians, 
arid ' workers of the cinema industry at their own 
where they have a chance to make suggesfionSr - ^ 



. Oinema Club plays a great part in the hammering 
out of theory and development of styles and criticisms and 
productions, because like nowhere else in the world the 
producers, directors and cameramen are in the same “firm” 
and are able to criticise each other with the greatest of 
ease and with frankness that would appal any foreign film 
artist or technician. Some of the most thrilling times I 
have ever had have been the verbal controversies in which’ 
some of the great Soviet masters, such as Eisenstein, 
Pudovkin and Dovzhenko have participated. In fact, quite 
often a producer will read his scenario to his colleagues 
and make mendations or augmentations according to thidr 
criticisms. 

This frank criticism is also found in the Press reviews 
of films. There is no holding of punches or withholding of 
names. A spade is called a spade and no one tempers his 
criticism according to the reactions of big advertisers. 
This is a somewhat severe, yet healthy atmosphere for an 
artist, and sofneihing which is badly needed here. 

OOLbtXR ANB STEEEOSOOMO 

The Soviet Cinema Eeseareh Institute has been working 
on colour film since about 1982. The first feature film 
which was made in colour was Nigliiingale, Litth Nighiitu 
gale^ by Nikolai Bkk (director of the famoxis children b 
film Th 4 Rmd Life): This was a two.-oolour system 
Wli^h reached its finest expression in the full-length fairy 
tale* film TKa Little itunchbacked Horse, already mentiom 
ed. The cdlbut specialists were very impressed by the 
superb use of the limited two-colour system and there is 
no doubt that if it had been in three-colour, it would have ' 
hailed as a “world-shaking masterpiece/' 

iJl^^xmate this coloxir developmexxt was hindered by ' 
the war, hut, as I write, news has been received that the 
ihree-colour sysficm is now in use and that a feature film 



called Ivan Nikulin- — Russian Sailor was being shot 
oolo-ar last year. This is a film, of the Black Sea na^al 
detachment that fought on the Kuban Steppes. It is being 
directed by the Moscow director, Savchenko. As soon as 
a copy is available, it will be sept abroad and everybody 
is waiting with interest to see what the Eussians can do 
in three colours. 

Information is available to show that in the realm of 
stereoscopic film the Eussians are ahead of the rest of the 
world, although, of course, patents which are as good may. 
be lying hidden in the safes of big American concerns. The 
fact is that Moscow actually has a cinema for the projec- 
tion of stereoscopic films. It involves no artificial eyes, 
such as red and green glasses, etc., and from those who 
have seen it I learn that the efiect is awe-inspiring. 

Semyon Ivanov, its inventor, is 86 years old, the son of' 
a shoe-maker in a little central A^ian village. Because of 
the dire poverty of his parents he took to the road while 
still very young, trekking from Central Asia to Siberia and 
back and earning his keep as shoemaker, farmhand, smith, 
mechanic, actor and' arti§t. 

His passion for art brought him to Moscow at the age 
of 17, and there he began to study at an art school, but he 
did not s,tay long. He was attracted at the time to Museum 
work. It was the dull, flat surface of the pictures dis-. 
played at the museum which first made him imagine the 
effect that stereoscopic photos would produce if presented 
in cinema form. 

When film circles heard of his work he was at once 
supplied with everything necessary for his experiments. 
Producers, cameramen and engineers were assigned to help 
. him. 

THE PIBST ONES 

jEhe first stereoscopic films produced in Moscow shoriii|^' 
before the war were very sucoessM, The effeefe 
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the audiences. For the first time film ia?is saw birds that 
seemed to fiy away from the screen nearly over their heads, 
saw crashing waves that threw liquid gems nearly into 
their laps. 

In the main Ivanov's invention consists of n calibrated 
screen upon which two filings, depicting the same scene 
from different angles, are simultaneously projected by the 
usual machines with an optical attachment. When the 
proper focus is found, both films merge into one and pro- 
duce the effect of a three-dimensional picture. Much has 
been written about this stereoscopic sci^een composed of 
86,000 very thin copper wires running in different direc- 
tions in conformity with certain calculations. It takes 
about 112 miles of wire to make a screen of 26 square 
yards. 

lyanov has just presented his country with another in- 
novation — ^the ‘integral" screen, a new development of his 
second discovery. 

His remarkable inventions earned him a Stalin Hrka. 
He also wears a military decoration. On the outbreiA: of 
the war he joined the People's Volunteer Force and found 
himself in Leningi'ad. Here he decided to put his know- 
ledge of stereoscopies to use under front line conditions. 
He began to teach Soviet scouts to see the enemy with 
two eyes by using stereoscopic instruments. 

: " kt present Ivanov\ is working out methods for the mass 
production of his stereoscopic lens screens. Twenty 
stereoscopic cinemas are to be opened in various cities of 
the Soviet Union in the near future. 

Thus a final dernension is now added to the cinema and 
it is quite clear that after the war we shall have stereo- 
scopic colour sound-films which should be the most potent 
weapon science has eyer handed to art. And, as always, 
its value is not in itself, but in its use. 
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THIS LANaVAGE PEOBLEM 

One of tiie negative aspects of the introduction gi sound- 
films was, of course, the raising of the barrier of lan- 
guage, so that a play or story that hitherto put over in 
terras of mime or silent visual image is now partly im«‘agery 
and partly dialogue and, in many cases, entirely dialogue, 
Tims, when we come to see films of another nation than 
our own, several difficulties arise. As far as we in this 
country are concerned, American production, which is the 
largest in the world, is made in the English language (or 
as near as dammit), so that England has not been faced 
with the problem which Europe had of finding that all 
except home-produced films are' in foreign languages. 

There are two basic methods of showing such films to 
ordinary audiences. Either they are sub-titled, , or 
‘‘dubbed.’' Subtitling involves in fact the concentrating 
of the dialogue into short sentences which are super- 
imposed on the lower part of the screen. This means, 
naturally, that the spectator, not knowing the original 
language, loses a great deal of its finer points and misses 
a great deal of the visual side, because he spends most of 
his time reading the sub-titles. In a film with little dia- 
logue it may not matter much, but in a film with a tre- 
mendous amount of dialogue (as for example, Jacob 
Sverdhw)^ the eyes are, unfortunately, most of the time 
on the changing sequence of sub-titles. This is how Ereneh 
films have so far been shown, for example, In this country, 
but, as they are only shown in specialised cinemas, it 
rneans that most of the people xinderstand a good deal of 
the dialogue and only need the sub-titles to supplement 
what they miss. Which means, also that fewer sub-titles 
can be used.^ 

But when it comes to Bussian films quite clearly almost 
nobody in this country understands the dialogue or - can 
even guess what it all means, and therefore ma^yr mbre 
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aub-titles have to be used. Added to this dif&culty is the 
fact that generally speaking popular audiences dislike sub- 
titled films. It may be that reading a title entails greater 
effort and is slower than listening to the same thing spoken. 
Obviously more effort is required and more imagination. 
And the fact that such audiences are not forced to subsist 
on a i!are of foreign films means they have less chance of 
getting used to it. 

Tlie other method is that known as ^‘dubbing” a film. 

TO DTJB OE NOT TO DUB? 

This a very complicated process which, in the final result 
means that the original, say, Russian actors, now speak 
English or Americam 

The same problem arises as regards the audience’s per- 
ception. British audiences are not used to dubbed films 
and one or two very popular French films so done before 
the war were a failure with commercial bookings. Here, 
however, new ground was covered by those of us who 
made the first dubbed version of a Russian film in English. 
So great was the interest in the Soviet Union that for the 
first time a dubbed foreign film had a wide popularity, 
e.g,, the first Russian feature film to be dubbed was 
In fhe Rear of the Enemy, which has been shown in over 
1*300 cinemas in Britain. So that despite a certain pre- 
judice, it is dear that this is the only successful method 
of showing foreign films in England. 

However, there is a great objection to this method artistL 
cally, because it involves the entire elimination of the 
original dialogue and the substitution of a foreign dialogue 
spoken by foreign actors so that the visual behaviour of a 
Russian actor has to be matched by the verbal behaviour of 
another actor. The whole secret is in this matching. Speak- 
ing from personal experience, I can say that it is one of the 
most difficult jobs that any producer has to tackle. How 



to render, for example, a Eussian peasant speaking English^ 
or a Mongolian chief? Add to this the difficulties of totally 
different social and national^ backgrounds and the problem 
becomes almost insurmountable. 

The experiment was miade with another Eussian film — 
Russian Guerillas — ^whereby one person interpreted line by 
line what the Eussians were saying while they were still 
heard in the background. But this was very severely con- 
demned by the critics. So that those of us who have to deal 
with these problems are in somewhat of a dilemma. The 
public don’t like sub-titled films — certain critics don’t like 
dubbed films. However, it is clear that failing the produc- 
tion of films simxaltaneously in several languages, dubbing, 
appears to be the only solution. In two Soviet films — Tanya 
and Vol^ga-^Volya ’ — dubbing has been carried a step further 
whereby songs as well as dialogue are now in English. 
This is the most complex forna of dubbing possible, and 
it remains to be seen how successful it will be. 

The Soviet Union itself has to face this problem because 
although 100 million of the 190 million population are 
Eussians, there are 150 other languages, and although films 
are macle in tlie national languages of the large Eepublics 
such as Armenia and Georgia, it would be impossible to 
make films specially in the languages of the smaller nation- 
alities. 

Therefore a special dubbing studio in Moscow simul- 
taneously dubs a Eussian film into ten of the major 
languages, and sub-titles them in the rest of the languages. 
Certain of the films produced by the national Eepublics are 
similarly dubbed into Eussian. 

Eegarding the Soviet films in Great Britain, no doubt 
Soviet films beifig in another language and having to be 
d#bed in this country come up against * ‘sales resistance/' 
does not apply to American films, hut neverthefefeSv 
there ippears to be not only “sales resistance” in certain* 
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< 5 kcl 6 S because of public habit, but also because of the pre- 
judices of some private groups involved in cinema renting, 
distribution and exhibition, 

WHAT OF THE FXJTUEE? 

It is clear from the 1946 Film Plan which is appended to 
this pamphlet that a new trend is beginning ih Soviet 
cinema. The grim “fight to the death “ themes of the 
equally grim historical period of 1942-43 are now giving way 
to a more elated victorious theme. The grimness is still 
there, but is more in the background and individual con- 
flicts are more to the foreground. At the same time, more 
films of lighter themes are being produced— musical come- 
dies, operettas, etc. 

With the return of temporarily e vacated film production 
to the big studios at Leningrad, Moscow and Kiev which has 
already taken place, there is no doubt that the standard of 
quality in all respects will improve and a higher output be 
achieved, 

" Another interesting wartime development is the wider 
showing of foreign films in Soviet cinemas, in particular, 
British and American productions. 

A natural interest has developed in the life and art of the 
Soviet's Allies, and this has meant British films reaching 
Spyiet screens for the first time. Among features shown are 

Jn Which We Serve,^ great success an^*" a 

high artistic evaluation from the Soviet critics. Proud 
Valle/ijj featuring Paul Eobeson, who is welLknowh to Soviet 
audiences, plu« the unusual subject matter for the average 
fillm— the life of ordinary workers, in this case, in mining. 
The smgang of the Welsh Choir as well as that of Eobeson 
added to its popularity in that alLsing^ country, Geoijge 
Formby scored a resounding success in Let George Do It* 
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He demonstrates once more that fundamental fact that the 
humour of the people is international. 

Amongst the American films which have achieved a great 
success is Mission to Moscow, which, despite the obvious 
discrepancies that must exist in portraying living Soviet 
characters, yet because of its historic rendering and the fact 
that such rendering has never been done before, puts it in a 
special place in the Soviet Union. 

Another film about the Soviet Union which is having a 
great success there is North Star. This is interesting to 
. note. What it means in fact is that it proves to the rather 
•sceptical Soviet public that foreign film studios can produce 
genuine sincere films about the Soviet Union, as well as the 
opposite such as they have produced in the past. 

Lady Hamilton is also very popular, particularly for its 
lavish settings and its acting. 

In the documentaries, such films as Desert Victory are of 
great interest, but the biggest impression in cinema circles 
was made by Frank Capra’s Battle for Russia. Using ex- 
clusively Soviet film material, he has put together a film 
that is brilliant in its execution and the Soviet are not slow 
to recognise a rojaster’s touch. 

There is no doubt that the Soviet public are eager to see 
more British, American and French films, and equally, no 
doubt, that the market is vast enough to take many more. 
Of course, with the Soviet Union distribution is simple. 
Once the State cinema organisation takes a film, its success 
depends solely on public popularity. Distribution facilities 
are automatic. There is no friction of any kind, or possibi- 
lity of obstacles preventing the public gettir^ even a chance 
to look at it, such as exists elsewhere. "But, of course, these 
qpil§stiona are linked up with the general problems of post- 
war planning and I have no doubt that as things areigohig 
now alli^ unity is growing stronger and stronger and the 
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Second I’ront should finaUy convince any doubter of its 
reality forged in the furnaces of war. 

AXTDIENOES 

In conclusion a word must be said about the audiences 
in the Soviet Union. In general there are two rules which 
apply to Soviet policy throughout the Arts. The first is 
that, in all the Arts, everything possible should be done to 
ensure that the world’s great classics are made available to 
the whole Soviet people. The second is that, in producing 
his works of art, the Soviet artist should work for the whole 
people, and not for a small clique of intellectuals, connois- 
seurs, or personal admirers. 

As a result of the application of the first principle, the 
standard of taste of the Soviet people is bound steadily to 
rise, as their familiarity with the classics raises the demand 
they make upon contemporary artists. As a result of the 
second principle, films are produced to suit the level of public 
taste and the demands of public interest as they are to-day. 

There were 198,000,000 people in tlie U.S.S.K. before 
Na/ii invasion. Just under half of these were town or city 
dwellers, working in or connected with industry. The rest, 
a bare majority, were peasants, mainly enrolled in the collec- 
tive farms. In 1917 the Soviet Union was a mainly peasant, 
mainly illfterate country; in 1989 it was mainly literate. 

The audiences for whom Soviet films are produced am 
workers or peasants. Since there are still greater technical 
facilities for films in the towns than in the country, it would 
be true to say that, up to now, the majority of audiences 
havfe been town*dwel}ers. But with the development of 
village bihethas, toobflr cm out-of-door projectors and 
screens, and 16 mm. non^nflathmable films, the rutal audt 
enoe has been steadily growing rela^ely to the urban 
audience. At the Same time, as we have seen, the child 




audience is specially catered for, and the children’s films 
are mostly highly pleasing also to grown-ups. 

The fact that the XJ.S.S.E. contains a large peasant popu- 
lation, and that the town populations have, in the past fifteen 
years, been rapidly augmented by migration from the 
villages, gives a certain peasant flavour to the Soviet audi- 
ence even in the towns. Hence a fact which inevitably 
must impress a British • audience — ^so accustomed to the 
tempo and dash of the American film — Soviet films tend to- 
be slow-moving compared with American, and even com- 
pared with British. 

But with the greater interchange resulting from our 
Alliance, the influence of American tempo on Soviet audi- 
ences is bound to affect the tempo of Soviet films also^ 
alongside the more fundamental influence of industrialisa- 
tion. 

Since the Soviet producer must always bear in mind the 
vast extent of his audience, since his art is not hampered 
by commercial considerations, and since Soviet policy 
favours every tendency which brings actors and audiences 
closer together, we find that Soviet film producers, like their 
poets, authors and musicians, must keep an ear very close 
to the ground in their ^work. Any unreality of detail, con- 
cerning, say Eed Army routine, the working of a railway 
depot, combine harvesting, or a workers’ club will call down 
upon the .guilty producer a positive hail of criticism, letters 
from the length and breadth of the U.S.S.E., telling him 
that '‘this is not good enough,” it is not true to Soviet life. 

As the Soviet public read more of the great world classics ; 
as they see more of the world’s great plays; as they have 
access to most of the world’s greatest films outside their 
own; thei^ taste, their demands on their own producers, are 
going steadily to become more exacting. It is this prospect, 
of an ever-growing audience, and of an ever more critical 
audience, that faces the Soviet film artists to-day. And,. 
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fcecause Soviet films are a public service and not a commer- 
•cialised concern, they will contribute their share in the 
future as in the past to raising the standard of world cine- 
matic art. 


APPENDIX 

PROOEAMME POE 1945 

The complete liberation of the TT.B.S.E. has enabled the 
Soviet cinema considerably to extend its pvodu(*tion plans 
for 1945. All studios evacuated to Central Asia early in 
the war have now returned to their home towns : Leningrad, 
Kiev, Od<essa, Moscow and Minsk. All are busy producing 
new films. In addition to many ftdl-length documentary 
and popular science films, Soviet studios will produce 47 
feature films. 

The 1945 plan has several categories. What is particularly 
noteworthy is the growing number of films produced by 
National Studios. A number of films will deal with various 
aspects of the war, one of the most interesting of which 
undoubtedly be the Lenfilm prodtiction Army General, 
•directed and based on the scenario by Boris Ohirskov. 

Mosfilm studios are completing their open air scenes of 
Day and Kigki in Stalingrad, directed by Alexander Stopler, 
and based on Konstantin ^Simonov 'a scenario on the defence 
of the great volga citadel. The main theme here is the 
friendship of the men and commanders of a Soviet unit 
•defending its position in the face of furious Nazi onslaughts. 

Director Mark Donskoy of Kiev studio is filming The 
Vnconquered on a story of the Same title by Boris 
^Gorbatov, about the Soviet people who continued the 
stniggie against the invaders in occupied territory^ 

The Vasiliev bmtbers will film their own scenario of 
Ler^^grad, depicting the defence of that great city. 
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A number of films will show the war effort of Soviet people 
to suppfy the front. Such a film is the Lenfilm production 
Storm directed by Grigory Kozintsev and Leonid Traufeerg, 
depicting, the evacuation and reassembly of a Leningrad! 
aviation plant in Central Asia. 

At Kiev studios producer Leonid Lukov will film the 
second part of Greater Life, based on the scenario by Pavel 
Nilin, about the restoration of the Donbas ruined by the 
Germans. 

Several films will depict the struggle of the Slav people* 
against the occupationists. Among them there is Yugo^> 
slavia. Georgi Mdivanis vTote the scenario and it is being: 
filmed by the Georgian director, Siko Dolidze. 

Another is on Poland f the story of modern Poland 
filmed by Mikhail Eomm. 

An important category is that of historic-revolutionary 
films. Director Sergei Eisenstein has finished the first -part 
of Ivan the Terrible. Sergei Yutkevich will direct the film 
Dmitry Donskoy, with Sergei Borodin’s scenario about the 
outstanding Bussian statesman and wandor of the 14th 
century, who routed the Tartar hordes on the banks of the* 
Don. 

Director Vsevolod Pudovkin has .begun production of the* 
film Admiral Nakhimov, the great Bussian admiral of the' 
19th century. ’ 

There will be one on the Battle of Grunewald, scenario by 
Igor Lukovsky, to be filmed by director Vl'adimir Petrov, 
which shows how the Teutonic Knights vrere routed by the 
combined Slav forces of Eussian, Byelorussian, Polish an® 
Czech peoples at the beginning of the ISth century. 

Of particular interest is the film Kubinsky^ 

to be produced at the Baku studios under the direction of 
A. Iskanderov and M. Mikayelov. This will show the pro- 
gressive ^aptivities of, FateLikhaii, who laid the foundation 
for i!ke unity of the Azerbaidjan State in the 18th century. 
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Director Mokhail ChiawelH in the Tbilisi Studios will 
3BIm Peter Paylenko’s scenario The Oaih^ featuring the 
principal epochs in the history of the Soviet State, which 
will show how the Soviet people have fulfilled the oath 
sworn by Joseph Stalin at the grave of Lenin. 

BIOOEAPHIOAL 

Several biographical films will include (S/infcct, the great 
EtisBjan composer, scenario by Lev Annstam ; Abai, 
directed l)y Grigori Eoshal, about the Kazakh literary 
classic of the 19th century; Song of Davids directed by 
Nikolai Samov and Joseph Tumanov, about David 
Guramiahavili, the great Georgian poet of the 18th century ; 
Navoi directed by Kamil Yarmotov, about the Uzbek poet 
and atateshuin. 

Oomedy and musical films will also increase in num<boi\ 

Director Grigori Alexandrov has begim prpduotipp of a 
comedy called. Soreen ■/ : ^ ' 

jSemw Timpsh^ok Idhi, Winged. Cfeario/, 

about flyers of the Leningrad front. . 

Director Igor Savchenko recently completed his three- 
colour film called Ivan Nilmlin — A Rmman Sailor^ and will 
continue to work on colour films. His next picture is to be 
a musical comedy entitled Dowry, based on old Bussian 
vaudeville. Its action is laid in Moscow in 1813, when the 
victorious troops returned to tlie capital after Napofeon’s 
'defeat.:^ 

Director Protozanov, at the Yerivan studios, will work on 
the second part of his fxJm Khodzha Nasreddin (** Adventures 
in Bukhara"’), the story of the favourite Eastern hero and 
jester of the same name. 

Directors Alexei Frolov and Boris Ohii’skov at the Mosfilm 
studios will direct the comedy The Twelve Bridegrooms. 
The story will take the form of a soldier’s narrative, in which 
they will disclose the characters of their heroes, their ideals 
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in thougiit and in practice. The action begins before the war 
and concludes after the close of hostilities. 

The Georgian director, Shalva Managadze will direct the 
film Btubhorn ’Neighbours^ about life in a modern Georgian 
village, the theme being that of Georgian peasants collecting 
money for the Defence Fund. 

At the Alma-Ata Studios director Dnoiitry Tarasov will 
direct the film The Happy Sergeant, about young foils 
returning to their homes after the war. 

1945 will also see the filming of a number of classics, 
among them Guilty Though Guiltless^ based on a play of the 
same name .b} the Eussian classic dramatist, Al'exander 
Ostrovsky. Tlhw will be directed by the director Vladimir 
Petrov, fanrous for his historic film Ktdmov. 

Director Alexander Andrievsky will direct the stereoscopic 
film RobinHon Crusoe, and director Vladimir Braun will 
screen several' sea stories of Stenyukovich in the film called 
Deep Sea Sailing. 

The children's studios “Soyuzdetfilm,’' will produce 
several pictures about Soviet youngsters during the war, 
their participation in the job of restoring cities and villages 
ruined by the Germans, rearing the new generation and the 
young people’s devotion to the country. For small children 
there will be screen versions of Eussian folk tales. 





MUSIC EDUCATIOH 

GENEBAL’ PiOTXJEE 

M USIC Education in the Soviet Union is' given 
through the medium of a welhdeveloped network 
of musical institutions, 

A music school of a general type with a seven-year 
course is the first link in the chain of specialised musical 
institutions. Next come secondary music schools with a 
four-year course. Then there are music schools of a 
higher type in large towns for children with outstanding 
gifts. These schools have an eleven-year course consist- 
ing of one preparatory and ten basic classes. Einally, 
there are State Conservatoires which represent the last 
stage of the system of music education in the ‘ Soviet 
Union. 

The table on page 214 serves to illustrate the number of 
music schools, secondary music schools and Conservatoires 
and their distribution among the different con’stituent 
Eepublics. " 

As the table shows there were in all 63,519 students in 
musical institutions according to the data for August 1945. 
Over a half of this number, namely 34,500, or 54 pfer cent, 
of the students, come from Eepublics other tharf Eussia 
(E.S.P.S.E.). There are 15,500 students in the Ukraine, 
Moldavia and Byelorussia, over 11,000 students in the 
Transcaucasian Eepublics, 4,500 students in the Central 
Asian Eepublics and over 3,000 students in the Baltic 
Eepublics. 

Music education has spread even to the remotest 
regions of the country. Music schools of different degrees 
are to be found, for instance, in Vladivostok, Yakutsk. 
Syktyvkar (Komi region, N.W. of the Urals), Ulan-Ude 
(Buryat-Mohgolia) and elsewhere. % 

The war caused enormous damage to the music educa- 
tion system of' the Soviet Union. A large ’number of 
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-buildings, m which musical institutions were housed, war 
^ destroyed in regions ravaged by the war, and their most 
valuable equipment and accessories were destroyed by fee, , 
Unique valuable scores, pianos and harps were carried 
away from Conservatoires and secondary music schools 
situated in regions occupied by the Germans. 

Now the number of musical institutions in the Soviet 
Ibnon Iu»H again reached pre-war level. A number of new 
music Kchools and secondary music schools were opened in 
various parts of the country during the war years and in 
the Few months that have followed the end of hostilities. 

Three higher musical institutions— a conservatoire 

in Vilna, the capital of the Lithunian S.S.E., a Conserva- 
toire in Alma-Ata, the capital of Ka 2 ;akhstan, and the 
Gnesin Musical Pedagogical Institute in Moscow — ^were 
opened in the autumn of 1944. A Conservatoire in Kazan, 
the crapital of the Tatar Bepublie, was opened in the 
autumn of 1945* In the year 1945-46 it is intended to 
open 15 music schools for children in the E.S»P.S.K. alone. 
rThere is, as yet, a lack of teachers of a number of 
specialised subjects in certain musical institutions 
-ticularly in those situated in frontier regions. Certain 
schools are crowded and this makes the work more diffi- 
cult. There are sometimes not enough instruments and 
school accessories even in large cultural centres. , These 
difficulties are being dealt with most vigorously and a great 
deal of attention is devoted to overcoming them. 

. Musical institutions in regions liberated from German 
occupation get special assistance from the central regions 
of the country. The Moscow Conservatoire, for instance, 
sent nearly a, hundred thousand copies of music to the 
Conservatoires and music schools of Kharkov, Kiev, 
Odessa, Minsk, Eiga and Tallinn. 

The fundamental principle of music education in the 
Soviet Union , as of education in general, is that educational 
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institutions are accessible to everyone who wishes to study 
and has ,the necessary aptitude, and that the student is 
provided with all the material conditions that his studies 
normally require. Every gifted boy and girl has free access 
not only to participation in amateur societies, but also to 
specialised secondary and higher musical training and 
education. 

Different stages of the system of music education are 
linked with each other. The most gifted pupils who pass " 
out from music school continue their studies at secondary 
music schools. The most promising of these students then 
go in their turn to Conservatoires. 

Education in music schools is not free of charge, except 
for service men, war invalids and their children. But the 
fees for children in music schools are strictly differentiated 
according to the incomes of their parents — ^the monthly fee 
for those of the lowest income group does not exceed eight 
roubles. ' . 

Students' fees in secondary music schools and Conserva-" 
toires are coyered* by a system of scholarships. All stud- ^ 
ents, except those whose studies are not successful, get a 
State scholarship which is paid to them monthly. Ordinary 
State scholarships given to students at secondary music 
schools provide them with sums ranging from 80 to 140 
roubles a month, and from 140 to 210 rouble^ for Conserva-* 
toire students. The State scholarship varies within these 
limits according to the degree of success achieved by a given 
student, and it is lower in junior than in senior classes. 

The most brilliant students at higher schools are granted: 
Stalin scholarships, which were introduced In 1989 to marie ' 
the occasion of J. V, Stalin's 60th birthday. These scolar- 
ships, which amount to 600 roubles per month, exist at the 
Moscow, Leningrad and Kiev Oonse^atoires. 

StuSents^^yirho come to secondary music schools and Con-;^; 
servatoire^ from other towns or localities, apart from getting^- 
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the State scholarships ^ are accommodated in hostels r 
Those of the Mpscow Conservatoire accommodate 150 stti^ 
dents. The hostels are well furnished and are provided witK 
wireless sets and musical instruments. 

Those who study in educational institutions in the Soviet. 
Union, including Conservatoire students, get increased: : 
rations, similar to those issued to industrial workers, as well 
as priority .in certain manufactured articles. 

CHILDREN’S MtJSIO SCHOOLS 

The Children’s Music is the basis of the system of musfe 
education in the Soviet Union. ‘ As pupils of Children's. 
Music Schools also go to ordinary schools, musical studies 
are planned so as to combine them with those of the ordi- 
nary secondary school timetable. 

AU musically gifted children can be admitted to a Chil- 
dren's Music School. Every candidate on admission, has to* 
pass a test to find out whether he has a musical ear, musi- 
cal memory and a good sense of rhythm. The instruments' 
which figiire in the programme of these Music Schools ara 
the piano, string instruments, such as violin, viola, cello» 
double-bass and harp, wind and brass instruments, percus^ 
sion and popular musical instruments. The length of study 
varies according to different instruments. 

The study of such instruments as the violin tod the piana 
lasts seven years, that of viola, cello and harp— fiye years,, 
while that of double-bass, wind, brass, percussion and 
popular instruments — ^three years. 

The Ohild!ren's Music School aims not only at teaphhsg: 
children to play a given instrument, but also at developing 
in them love, tmderstanding and appreciation of music and 
at ftoiiliarisi^ag them with musical culture. All the work 
at School is influenced by this guiding idea. That is the 
reason why, besides special m^usical subjects, an impi^tot 
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plac$ m the OhUdrm's Music School curriculum is devoted 
to music literature. 

All pupils, except of course pianists, have to study piano 
in addition to their special instruments and attend the or- 
chestral class. Playing in orchestras develops in children 
the sense of ensemble and discipline, and widens their 
.musical outlook. Certain Children's Music Schools have 
not only string, but also symphony orchestras. 

Every pupil has to take part in a non-public concert not 
less than once every six months and to play a work chosen 
by his teache»r 

The following table, shows how various musical subjects 
.-are distributed in the curricula of different specialities : 

Doublc#bas« 
Wind and 
bra9s 

Percussion 

and 

Viola, Cello, Popular 

Subjects Pianists Violinists Harp instr, 

7«-yT. course 7»yt* course 5«yr* course 3^yr* course 
No. of of No. of No; of 

hours Years hours Years hours Years houts Yeats 


SpediUty ... 470 I-VII 

470 

Wll 

340 

I-V 

110 

TIH 

Choral dass ... 140 Il-V 

140 

II-V 

70 

141 

70 

Ml 

•^chcstral dass ■— 

270 

IV-VII 

200 

III-V 

70 

III 

Obllaatoty piano — 

100 

II-VII 

70 

IPV 

50 

Mil 

.Solfe ... ... 370 I-Vll 

370 

I-Vll 

270 

1-V 

170 

Mil 

Elementaty theoty 

of Music ... 70 V-VI 

70 

V-VI 

70 

IV-V 

70 

IHII 

■MuMcal Utetatuie 100 IV- VII 

100, 

V-VII 

100 

Ill-V 

100 

Mil 

Toed MCbs of hrs' 1 150 t 

1520 

1120 


l40 



Nafeali^,’ graduates from a Children's 
Mukie^ Sdhbbr becomes a professional musician. to 
musical knowledge and training every pupil aoqutos at 
school serve in his later life as one of the basei of his general 
^culture. 

SPEOIALliY TALENTEB OHIliDBEH 

Music schools of a higher type, for children with gifts 
isbove to av^age, function at Conservatoires in 15 of to 
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largest towns of the Soviet Union. Studies in this type of 
*** schools for talented children’* last 11 years (one prepara- 
tory and ten basic years). The programme of such schools 
is divided into four specialities, namely piano, violin, cello 
and harp. 

Pupils admitted to this type of school do not attend 
ordinary schools. The curriculum of such higher music 
schools includes general education subjects occupying from 
5 to 24 hours a week according to different classes. Among 
other general education subjects special attention is devot- 
ed to the Eussian language and literature, as well as to his- 
tory. Mathematics and natural sciences are given in a some- 
what more concise from than in the general secondary 
schools. On the other hand naore attention is deyoted to 
drawing and to the study of a foreign language (mainly 
English) which begins in the preparatory year and continues 
right through the school course. As in the case of general 
schools, gymnastics and physical training are taught re- 
gularly in all classes. 

In addition to the subjects of a general musical type 
taught at Children’s Music Schools, the curriculum of ^he 
higher music schools contains additional subjects, such as 
rhythm (from the preparatory year to the third), harmony 
(from the sixth to the eighth), analysis of musical forms 
(ninth to tenth year) and chamber music (from the sixth 
to the tenth inclusive)., Apart from this, those who wish 
can learn a second foreign language from the fourth year 
and history of pictorial arts from the tenth year. 

THBEE FAMOUS OHILDBEN^S SOHOOliS 

Among these specialist music schools we should mention 
the Central Ohild!ren*s Music School, the Moscow Ghpral 
Schpolandthe Stolyarsky School in Odessa. 

Tlhe^ »Q,eutra,i Children’s School began with a group - 
of children at the Moscow dbn- ': 
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servatoire in 1932 and has now almost 500 pupils. Over 
half of these are pianists and the remainder can be divided 
into two groups: those studying strings (violin, viola, cello 
and dtouble-bass) and those studying wind and brass (flute, 
oboe, clarinet and horn). 

The Central Children’s Music School is directed by Pro- 
fessor V. Shirinsky. This outstanding musician is a violinist 
and composer and plays in the well-known Beethoven 
Quartet. The composer. Professor Vissarion Shabalin, 
director of the Moscow Conservatoire, is in charge of the 
musical direction of the school. 

Lessons are given by outstanding Moscow professors such 
as the pianists Alexander Goldenveiser and' Heinrich Neu- 
haus, the violinists Abram and Mark Yampolsky and Galina 
Barinova, and the cellist Alexander Vlasov. 

This school has produced such fine artists as the pianist 
Bosa Tamarkina, and the violinists Marina Kozolupova and 
Boris Goldstein. 

Thh lowest age of admission into this school is six or seven 
years. There are nearly 100 pupils of that age at the 
school. The work with such young children mainly takes 
the form of musioal games. Among the pupils are children 
of various nationalities, Eussians, Ukrainians, Armenians, 
Georgians, Tatars and Kalmuks. 

Every one, of them has his own interests, his own long- 
ings which the professors encourage and develop. Many of 
the children continue the musical traditions of thear- families. 

In one of the class-rooms of the large school building 
which stands not far away from the Moscow Conservatoire, 
we can listen to the majestic sounds of a Bach sonata. Six- 
' teen-year-old' Olga Dulova, daughter of one of the best 
Eussian violinists and professors, Georgi Dulov, is playing 
with great enthusiasm the Second Solo Sonata by Bach. 
Her professor Lev Tseytlin listens attentively to her inter- 
pretation. He makes a few remarks and the young yiolinist 
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passes to Beethoven’s Concerto. This is followed hy some 
pieces by Tchaikovsky and the Minuet from Debussy’s 
“Petite Suite.” 

But at home Olga has not only to prepare all this reper- 
toire, but also do her geometry and algebra homework, read 
a large number of books suggested by her literature teachers, 
and practise the piano a little. Tchaikovsky, whose works, 
by the way, have recently been published in a fine new 
edition, is Olga’s favourite composer and a place of honour 
is reserved for his bust on lier desk. 

Her fellow student, violinist Dmitri Shebalin, is a pupil 
of the eighth year at the same school. He is the son of the 
well-known composer Shebalin who directs the Moscow 
Conservatoire and who is music director of the Central 
Oiiildren’s Music School. 

Dmitri works very hard. He knows that at home hia 
father will ask him about his day’s impressions, about new 
works he has seen in the class and perhaps will show Kim 
his new compositions. Of course Dmitri, too, would like to 
be a composer and so would many of his school friends, 
Borne of them have already begun to compose, as for ins- 
tance the 12-year-old Alla Pakhmutova, who has written a 
Sonatina in three movements for piano, and the fourteen- 
year-old Nikolai Karetnikoy, wKo, inspired by Shakespeare’s 
tragedy, wrote music to a number of scenes from Hamlei 
and called his composition “Ophelia.” 

Children take part in the chorus and orchestra soon after 
entering music school life. The school has an excellent 
choir and a string orchestra which performed^^ a “Concerto- 
Orosso” by Handel, at one of the school’s public concerts. 

Education at this school is free of charge. All the pupils 
get the same rations as workers. Starting from the fifth 
yel^ the pupils are given State scholarships. 

The. Soviet Government is devoting much attention to 
the Central Children’s Music school, the “nursery of tal- 
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^nts.’' Large sums were allocated during the war years for 
^ general reconstruction of the school building. Now the 
school is housed in an excellent, bright, four-storey building 
in which there is a concert hall holding 400, a library, read- 
ing-room, a canteen and large class-rooms with double doors 
and soundproof walls. 

The Moscow Choral School is also a higher type 
music school. It trains children who are going to be singers, 
<*Iiorus masters and vocalist teachers, Alexander Svesh- 
nikov, an outstanding authority on choral singing, is the 
founder, the director and the music director of this school. 

Boys of 7-9 years of age with outstanding musical gif fe 
and good voices are admitted to this school. Children pass 
■an admission test, the purpose of which is to establish whe- 
ther they have a musical ear, a sense, of rhythm and musical 
memory. It tests their .vocal potentialities as well as the 
state of their vocal apparatus. The selection is made on 
very strict lines. From two thousand boys who underwent 
the test last year only 32 were admitted! 

In order to get the largest number of boys with suitable 
musical and vocal qualities the school sends special expedi- 
tions to various places, Eecently, representatives of the 
school went to the Ukraine and to the Volga region to find 
musically and vocally gifted children. This reminds one 
•of how Glinka went to the Ukraine to look for singers for the 
•ohi^ir he conducted, ' 

The school has a ten-year course. The' school curriculum 
•coutams general educational subjects to the full extent of a 
•secondary school programme, as well as special subjects 
including a thorough study of polyphony and musical ana- 
lysis^ Great importance is also attached to an acquaintance 
literature. ' 

The repertoire for training these singers consists mainly 
of Bussian and other folk-songs, of masterpieces by sUch 
great Bussian compolers as QHi&a, Bqmdin, Tchaikovsky, 
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Taneev and by such Western writers as Palestrina, Orlan- 
do di Lasso, Bach, Handel and Haydn. i; 

The Moscow Choral School is the only musical institution 
in the Soviet Union where pupils can live in and are; pro- 
vided JEree of charge with full maintenance and clothing. 

The Stolyarsky School in Odessa enjoys a world-wide 
reputation. The school has produced many excellent vio- 
linists, among whom Have been international prize-winners 
such as David Oistrakh, Lisa Gilels, Boris Goldstein,. 
Mikhail Fikhtengolts and many others. 

Peter Stolyarsky, the famous violin professor and founder 
of the school, died in 1944. 

When the Germans were retreating from Odessa they 
blew up the Stolyarsky School building which had been one 
of the finest in the town. At present this building is being 
reconstructed, but for the time being the work of the school 
is carried on in a new one. How great is the desire among: 
young violinists to study at this famous school can be gather- 
ed from the fact that applications for admission in autumn, 
1944, exceeded, by seven to eight times, the number of 
available vacancies. ' 

SECONBAEY MUSIC SCHOOLS 

The Secondary Music School is the link between the 
Children’s Music School and the Conservatoire. The length 
of study in such a school is four years. 

■ Secondary Music Schools train teachers for Children’s 
Music Schools, piano accompanists, orchestral players, ^Ixor- 
isters and conductors for choral ^oieties and ensembles. 
There are the following seven special sections at a secondary 
music school: (1) piano, (2) yocal, (3) string orchestras, 
(4) wind, brass and percussion instruments, (6) popular ins- 
teuments, (6) orchestral conductors and chorus-mast w ’and 
(7) art of conducting and composition. 



Age of cbdinission to a Secondary Music School ranges 
from 15 (in the case of vocalists, from 18) to 30 years, pro- 
vided that the student has good musical qualifications and 
an education standard equal to seven years of general edu- 
cation, On admission every candidate has to sit for an 
examination in his special subject and in music theory* 

As one of the aims of a Secondary Music School is to 
train music teachers, the curricula of all sections of the 
school course include, in the third and fourth years, a special 
subject called '‘methods of teaching music/' 

An important part of the Secondary Music School curri- 
culum is devoted to theoretical and historical music subjects. 

All students of a Secondary Music School, except pianists, 
have to attend the choral class and study the piano. 

Accompanying, teaching and conducting occupy an im- 
portant place in the programme of senior classes. 

The Secondary Music School programme for pianists in- 
cludes, besides individual piano work, a class of piano 
aeipphle,; ■ 

Singers, besides studying solo singing and working with 
a leader of an orchestra, also study rhythm, dance, the 
Italian language, vocal ensemble and acting. In the fourth 
year all singers must attend the opera class. 

Opera classes are of a very high standard. The most 
popular works in their repertoires are “Eugene Qnegin" 
and “The Queen of Spades," by Tchaikovsky, “Marriage 
of Figaro," by Mozart, "Barber of Seville," by Eossini, and 
"Faust" by Gounod. 

The curricula of classes for string instruments include an 
orchestral class from the second year, a class of chamber 
music frona the third and a quartet class in the fourtihi year. 

The Class for orchestral conductors and chorus masters 
contains the following subjects ; solo singing, the technique 
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of oondupting, work with choirs and the reading of choral 
scores. 

The successes achieyed by the best students of second- 
ary and other music schools are demonstrated in public per- 
formances. The programmes of such concerts seldom con- 
sist of traditional works of a piurely pedagogical inter- 
est. They usually include Eussian and' Western classics as 
well as the finest works by Soviet composers. Experience 
has shown that such programmes provide excellent material 
both for improving the musical technique of a young musi- 
cian and for developing his artistic tastes. 

To mark the 60th anniversary of the death of the com- 
poser Anton Eubinstein, the Secondary Music School at 
Makhach-Kalla in Dagestan organisefd a concert consisting 
entirely of his works. ^Then the programme of the public 
concert organised by the Secondary Music School at Ashk- 
habad in Turkmenia consisted of works by Eimsky-Korsa- 
kov, Eachmaninov and Delibes. 

Over 100 young musicians, including several seven-year- 
old children, took part in seven special public concerts or- 
ganised by the Secondary Music School in Moscow. The 
symphony orchestra, consisting of pupils of the school per 
a Vivaldi Concerto in unison and cellists, also in unison, 
with organ accompaniment, played an aria by Purcell. 

Musical institutions from time to time “organise joint 
Eepublic or Town Festival concerts. Almost 500 partici- 
pants took part in such a concert held in Moscow in the 
spring of 1945; among others there were nine orchestras 
and six choral ensembles. 

Such concerts provide an* occasion for discussing pupils* 
performances, of analysing and estimating the work of 
teachers and* of selecting the best pupils who are to take 
part in the final performance. Scientific-pedagogical con- 
ferences are held simultaneously with these coneerts. They 
examine and adopt the experience of the best schools and 
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teachers and also discuss and settle problems connected with 
methods of teaching. 

* * • 

. Among other Secondary Music Schools in the Soviet 
Union the Glazunov Secondary School of Music and 
Drama in Moscow deserves special mention. It is the 
only institution in the Soviet Union which trains artists for 
musical comedy and operetta. This school has recently 
celebrated its 25th anniversary. It has trained almost 500 
artists, the majority of whom work in theatres. 

The Glazunov Secondary School of Music and Drama 
has a five-year cotirse. Studies there take one year more 
than in secondary music schools of the general type. 

It has a curriculum of its own which is in certain respects 
different from that introduced in other schools. Besides 
subjects taught in all secondary music schools it contains 
a number of subjects which its special purpose requires. 
These are history of Bussian and West-Eurcpean theatres, 
histcny of musical comedy, md a number of subjects cbsal- 
ing with theatre technique. Much attention is deVdted to 
the latter, which includes the art of acting, the technique 
of speech, make-up and fencing. 

The curriculum also includes subjecis of a general edu- 
cational character, such as Eussian and Western literature 
and a foreign language. 

STATE OOXrSEBVATOIBES 

State Conservatoires conclude the system of music edu- 
cation institutions of the Soviet Union. 

Conservatoires have a five-year course which aims at 
producing highly qualified specialists in all spheres of musi- 
cal art, concert performers, soloists, opera sir^rs, compos- 
ers, conductors, specialists in the science of music (both 
iheo^y and history of music); and finally professors on spe- 
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oialised subjects for secondary and higher music educatipi^ 
institutions. ;; 

Conservatoires have the following faculties: (1) pianp-^ 
organ, (2) strings, (3) wind and brass instruments, (4) vocals 
(5) orchestra and choir conductors, (6) composition, (7) his- 
tory and theory. In addition to these, there is at the Lenin- 
grad Conservatoire a section which trains opera producers 
and at the Sverdlovsk Conservatoire, a section for training 
artists for musical coiuedy and operetta. 

In autumn 1944, the Moscow Conservatoire introduced a 
section for symphonic conducting and a section on electrical 
instruments. This latter class deals not only with teach- 
ing the new Soviet-invented electrical instruments, such as 
the Gurov “violena,"’ the Eimsky-Korsakov and' Ivanov 
**emiriton'' and the Volodin -‘equodin,’' but also with 
research work for further improvements of electrical instru- 
ments. 

Soviet citizens of either sex, between 17 and 30 years of 
age, having special qualifications of a secondary musics 
school standard and of a general secondary school education 
can be admitted to a Conservatoire. All those who apply 
for admission haye to pass an examination in their specie 
ality, theoretical musical subjects, history of music anA 
music literature. 

The desire of Soviet youth to get higher musical educa- 
tion is very great and the number of applications for admis- 
sion into Conservatoires greatly exceeds that of vacancies. , 

Many of the Conservatoire students come from the nation-- 
al Bepublics and remote regions of the country. Seyeral. 
ex-service men, who fought in the war, have now bpen ad?: 
mitted. Several former partisans are studying: at the Kiev 
Conservatoire. 

Professors of the Moscow Conseryatoire, while visiting 
militey hospitals, selected 40 musically gifted young mem 
from the patients. They had served as airmen, tankm^u^ 

m 
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facfaiitryEaen and in submarines. Some ol tliem went to the 
secondary music school attached to the Mpscow Conserva- 
toire, others to the Conservatoire itself. They include sing- 
ers, painists, violinists, wind-instrument players, a compo- 
ser and a conductor. 

OURKIOTTLA 

In the main the Conservatoire curriculum is divided into 
four sections: social, specialist, historical-theoretical and 
gieneral education. 

The purpose of the social section, which is obligatory for 
sU students, is to rabe idle ideological level of studento and 
to help them to assimilate the guiding principles and methods 
of sociology and laws of development of society. 

The curriculum of the special sections, in the case of 
students of the piano-organ, string and wind faculties con- 
sists of the following subjects ; — 


fiPBOlAUST FaGOTiTY 


Spedal Siu% ’- 

•i 1st— 5th year 

, v. 400 hours 

Ciiotal Class 

. 1st and' 2nd year 

MOAdnrs 

Chamber Music 

.. 3rd — 5th year 

120 hours 

Musical Pedagogy . 

♦ . 2nd— 5th year 

150 hours 

Pianists ' 

Additional Work 


lAcoOmpaniment 

.. 2nd — 6th year 

... , 140 hours 

History & theory 
of Piano w 

.. 2nd year 

100 hours 

String and Wind Instrument Players 


Quartet class 

.. 2nd— Sth year 

170 hours 

CiChestral class 

.. 2nd — 5th year 

... 600 hours 


r r 


The coutoe on history and art of the piano is a oharao- 
toristic feature of the programme of Soviet Conservatoires. 
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The purpose of this course is to reyiew the history of 
playing and teaching the piano in connection with the eyo-' 
lution of piano literature. It gives, in detail, the main • 
trends of piano art in the past and present. Much use is 
made, in this course, of gramophone records to illustrate 
the best examples of piano playing. There is a special, 
broadcasting studio at the Moscow Conservatoire fronr 
which such demonstrations can be relayed simultaneously 
to several class-rooms. 

Much attention is devoted , to the work of violinists, 
violists and cellists in the quartet class. The curriculum of 
the class is based on the wise assumption that the produc- 
tion of a highly-qualified string player is impossible without 
a close study of the rich quartet literature, so exceptionally 
valuable from both a technical and artistic point of view. 

No less attention is devoted to the orchestral class where 
students become acquainted with the best examples of 
symphonic and operatic music. These studies enrich the 
musical outlook of the students and develop in them an 
artistic approach to orchestral playing. 

The main special subjects in the vocal faculty are; — 


Vocal Faculty 


. 

Solo singing 

Ist — 5th years ... 

620 hours 

Coaching 

1st — 5th years 

400 hours 

Piano class 

1st — 5th years 

230 hours 

Choral class 

2nd and 3rd years ... 

140 hours 

Musical and Vocal 



teaching 

3rd— 5th years 

90 hours 

Opeea Training 

1st. — 5ih year 


(a) Acting 

1 year 

200 hours 

(b) Dance 

2nd and 8rd years 

. 140 hours 

(c) Coaching 

2nd— 5th years 

140 hours 

(d) Make-up 

4th year 

. 70 hours 

(o) (Ipera class ... 

2nd and 3rd years 

340 hours 

(f) Opera studio ... 

4th and 6th years .. 

. 640 Hours 
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The Conservatoire opera studio are real artistic cores of 
vocal and stage art. Public concerts given recently by the 
opera studios reached a very high artistic standard. The 
opera studio at the Tashkent Conservatoire gave *'Pagliacci’^ 
by Leoncavallo ; the opera studio at the Tbilisi Conservatoire 
gave fragments of the opera **Daisi” by Paliash'vili (the 
classic of Georgian music), '‘The Quean of Spades'* by 
Tchaikovsky, "The Barber of Seville" by Eossini and 
"Traviata" by Verdi; the opera studio at the Leningrad 
Conservatoire performed the opera "Iolanta" by Tchaikovsky 
and the opera studio at the Moscow Conservatoire gave 
"Eugene Onegin** by Tchaikovsky and "La Bohime" by 
Puccini. 

The curricula of the orchestral and choir conductors, the 
composition and the historicahtheoretical faculties consist 
of the following subjects : 


Years 

Subjects 

Obchestral and Choir Conductors Faculty 

Number 
of hours 

Choral class ... ... 

1-5 

1,020 

Conducting 

1-5 

840 

Study of choir 

2-S 

70 

Beading of scores 

1-3 

50 

Solo singing 

1-3 

50 

Pedagogy and methods of teaching 2«5 

Study of musical folk-lore and foreign 

240 

literature ... ... 

1-4 

27(^ 

'Bimo ... 

OOMPOSmON h'ACUUTY 

1-5 

190 

Composition 

1-5 

400 

Study of instruments k orchestration 

1.4 

160 

Beading of scores 

2.8 

80 

Piano 

1.6 

190 

Choral class 

Hxs'POEiOAn-THBoriBTiOAn Faculty 

1-2 

140 

History of music — ^Buseian 
— Soviet 
"--Universal 

1-4 

880 

46 

840 
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Musical folk-lore 

4 

70 

History of Aesthetics ... . ... 

4-6 

70 

Solfa 

1 

70 

Harmony 

1.2 

100 

Polyphony 

2-4 

100 

Analysis of musical works 

Study of instruments and analysis of 

2-3 

140 

scores ... 

2.3 

120 

Pedagogy and methods of teaching ... 

3.4 

140 

Piano 

1-4 

160 

Choral class 

1.2 

140 


The knowledge that a OonserYatoire student acquires 
by studying subjects included in the special curriculum is 
deepened and enlarged by studies of subjects that form 
part of the programme of the historical-theoretical faculty. 
It contains subjects which are obligatory for all students: 
history of Eussian music (160 hours), history of universal 
music (140 hours), harmony, solfa and analysis of musical 
works. In addition the pianists study instrumentation, 
the chorus masters and composers — ^polyphony, and the 
vocalists — ^rhythm. 

Finally the general education curriculum includes the 
study of a foreign language which may be English, French 
or Oerman, Singers also take a short course on the 
Italian language. Physical training is obligatory for all 
Conservatoire students. 

History of pictorial arts and history of drama are taken 
as facultative subjects. 

As has already been stated above, a new five-year course 
of symphonic conducting was introduced at the , Mospp|^ 
Conservatoire in the 1944-46 year. Students having.' the 
necessary qualifications can be admitted to this section 
from the third year of the piano, string, orchestral and 
dtoir oond^^^^ or the theory-composition faculty. The 
curriculum of the section for symphonic oonductix^ 
sists of the following subjects ^ ^ i . 



Symphojs^ic CoNDiroTtNa Faculty 
Conducting in u clasB-.ruoin 

... 270 hours 

Conducting* of an orchestra 

. . . 125 hours 

Beading of scores ... ... 

... .140 hours 

Instrumentation 

70 hours 

Attendance at rehearsa.Js of symphony 
orchestras 

... 610 hours 

Assistant work in opera studio 

... 320 hours 

Study of musical literature 

... 270 hours 

History of aesthetics and pictorial arts 

... 210 hours 


The natiu’e (if the curricula ia determined by the general 
principle pursued by all Soviet State Conservatoires, 
namely to bring up not only highly qualified specialists 
and brilliant players, but also to train fully educated 
jiiusieians with, a wide artistic and cultural outlook. 

The methods of teaching used in the Conservatoires are 
also influenced hy the same tendency. 

A strictly individual approach to every single student, 
a consideration of the idiosyncrasies of the artaslac person- 
ality of every student, of his gifts and capabilities and of 
the standard of his general and musical oultwe ci)ii8titute 
one of the main and most characteristic principles cm which 
the Conservatoire methods of teaching are based. 

Most serious attention is devoted to the practical studies 
of the student. Students play as soloists and otherwise, 
not only in non-public aostdemio performances, but also in 
Jpublie wmoei^ ol various types given by Conservatoires, 
The Moscow Conservatoire, for instance, organised 
drdribng; the 1944^ term 184 student concerts, including s 
munber of public symphonic concerts which, to mark the 
50th anniversary of the death of Anton Bubinstein, eon- 
listed of works by this composer, as well as of works by 
Sferyabin and Baohmaninov. In order to encourage firet- 
class artists a number of competitions Kaye been organis- 
ed for the fittest interpretation of works by Skryabin, 
Taneev and by Soviet composers. 



Students can play in paid public concerts only by per- 
mission of their respective professors and provided that 
it does not interfere with their regular work. 

Students, who intend to become teachers, train in 
teaching children both in Conservatoires and in music 
schools. Students of the composition faculty have to take, 
part, as a part of their obligatory practical work in expedi- 
tions sent to collect and write down material of the musi- 
cal folklore of the Soviet Union. 

STUDENTS’ EEPEETOIEE 

The repertoire studied in Conservatories is selected so* 
that students become acquainted with all the main phases 
of the musical art of the world and assimilate characteris- 
tic features of the most varied artistic styles . Much 
attention is devoted to folk-music, folk-songs and instru- 
mental pieces created by the Eussian, Ukrainian, Byelo- 
russian, Georgian, Armenian and other peoples, as well as. 
to works which reflect it, 

• A close and thorough stucty is made of Eussian classi- 
cal works, so deep in content and rich in material; e.g.,. 
works by Glinka, Dargomyzhsky, Serov, Eubinstein,, 
Tchaikoysky, Eimsky-Korsakov, Musorgsky, Borodin,. 
Balakirev, Taneev, Glazunov, Lyadov, Eachmaninov,. 
Skryabin, Grechaninov, Ippolitov-Ivanov and Stravinsky. 

An important place in the Conservotoire repertoires is- 
devoted to the best works by Soviet eomppsers such as. 
Glier, Vasilenko, Myaskovsky, Prokofiev, Shostakovich, 
Shaporin, Shebalin, Khachaturian, . EahaJlcvskyr '^ 
drov, Khrennikov, Koval, Dze^^ Lyatbshinsky 

(Ukraine), Paliashvili (Georgia), Gadzhlbekov '{Azerbaijan),. 
Spendiarov (Armenia) and others. 

Mnally, a place of honour in the repertoire is given 'to^ 
the centuries-old musical culture of Western Europe, 



Masterpieces by her greatest composers such as Bach, 
Handel, Purcell, CHuck, Ram'Sau, Gretry, Mozart, Beetho- 
yen, Weber, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Schuman, Liszt, 
Wagner, Brahms, Bizet, Saint-Saens, Auber, Delibes, 
Massenet, Thomas, Cesar Pranck, Ravel, Debussy, Chopin, 
Moniusko, Dvorak, Grieg, Cimarosa, Bellini, Donizetti, 
Rossini, Yerdi, Puccini and Elgar. 

Pour hundred and forty musicians who reached a high 
standard in advanced musical education graduated from 
the Conservatoires of the Soviet Union in 1945. They in- 
clude 140 pianists, 120 singers, 80 orchestral players, 40 
chorus masters, and 60 composers, historians and theo- 
rists. Prominent among them is a number of very gifted 
young men and girls among the students from the 
national Republics. 

HATIOHAL STUDIOS 

The Soviet Government devotes special attention to 
the traimng of musicians in the differlnt nai^onal Repub- 
lics. There are Conservatoires in Kiev (Ukraine), Minsk 
.(Byelorussia), Tbilisi (Georgia), in Erevan (Armenia), in 
Baku (Azerbaijan), in Kishinev (Moldavia), in Alma-ata 
.(Kazakhstan), in Tashkent (Uzbekistan). 

In addition there are national studios at several Russian 
Conservatoires which train singers for national operas, as 
well as composers and chorus masters. There is an Uzbek 
studio at tide Leningrad Conservatoire, and a North-Ossetio, 
a BashkWan'hnd a Tatar studio at the Moscow Conserva- 
toire, a Bashkirian, a Buryat-Mongolian and a Yakut 
studio at tihe Sverdlovsk Conservatoire and a Chuvash 
And a Mordvinian studio at the Saratov Conservatoire. 

One of the tasks of a Conservatoire consists in training 
professors and teachers, as well as scientific cadres for 
Iwgher musical education institutions. Students who sue- 



^ssfuUy graduate from a Conservatoire, and who have 
shown a disposition towards pedagogical or scientific re- 
search work, are retained at the Conservatoire as post- 
graduate students, which enables them to prepare them- 
selves for the degree of Candidate of Art (similar to the 
English degree, Master of Arts). The post-graduate. course 
of study takes three years. Every post-graduate student 
is supervised by a professor, and each one is granted a 
State scholarship. 

OONOEETS AT THE OONSEBVATOIBES 

Eirst-class artists, who are professors at Conservatoires, 
give concerts and recitals in the concert halls of the Con- 
servatoires. For instance the composers Dmitri Shostako- 
vich, Sergei Vasilenko and Beingold Glier, the pianists 
'Alexander Goldenveiser, Konstantin Igumnov, Vladimir 
Sofronitsky, Heinrich Neuhaus and Samuel Feinberg, the 
organist Alexander Gedike, the violinist David Oistrakla 
and cellist Svyatoslav Knushevitsky give concerts in the 
concert hall at the Moscow Conservatoire ; composer 
Maximilian Steinberg, pian^ts Alexander Kamensky, 
Pavel Serebryakov, and Nadezhda Golubovskaya and cellist. 
Alexander Shtrimer play in the concert hall at Leningrad. 

Conservatoire professors and students are closely con- 
nected with the musical education of Eed Army men and 
sailors of the Eed Fleet — ^the Leningrad Conservatoire 
alone, using only its own artists, gave over three thousand 
concerts to soldiers and to military hospitals during its 
three years of evacuation in Tashkent, while concert bri- 
gades consisting of students and prof^sors gave some 
4,800 concerts for the forces, about two thousand of these 
being given at the front. 

®iie Moscow and the Leningrad Conservatoires are patti- 
cularly wen known for their high standard of teaching and 
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performance. The Moscow Conservatoire has produced 
such great masters as Taneev, Skryabin, Eachmaninov, 
Glier and Shebalin, while Tchaikoysky, Glastmov, Laydov, 
Arensky, Prokofiev, Myaskovsky and Shostakovich made 
their studies at the Leningrad Conservatoire. 

BESEABOB WOBE 

Important work is also done in the sphere of scientific 
research in music, Soviet Conservatoires are homes of 
various musical-scientific groups, one of which deals with 
the study of the problems of musical culture, in another 
the graduates prepare their theses for taking the degrees 
of Candidates or Doctors of Art, while yet another plans 
the scientific works, text books and other material neces- 
sary for a modern science of music in the various subjects 
studied. 

An intensive study of the rich folk-lore and folk-music 
of the numerous peoples that inhabit the Soviet Union is 
now going on. The work of the folk-music groups at the 
Moscow Conservatoire, headed by Kilment Kyitka, and 
that at the Erevan Conservatoire, headed by Aram Kochar- 
yan, has been particularly successful. 

Each year the folk-music group at the Moscow Conser.^ 
vatoire study folk-songs and instrumental folk-music. 
During the latest expedition, which was sent to the 
Krasnoyarsk region in Siberia in the autumn of 1944, 
almost ^500 old folk-songs were recorded. The folk-music 
group at the Erevan Conservatoire recorded in one jem 
alone over one thousand popular instrumental Armenian 
melodies and folk-songs of epic, ritual, lyrical and homour- 
ous character, 

. The Conservatoires organise many scientifio sessions at 
which professors and teachers read papers. In autumn 
1946 an important session dedicated to Bachmaninov% 



life and works w’-as held at the Moscow Conservatoire. A* 
scientific session, dedicated to Beethoven eind organised ohi 
the occasion of the 175th anniversary of the birth of the^ 
great master, was held at the Leningrad Conservatoire ins 
December 1945. 

The Kiev Conservatoire, in March 1945, held a sessioni 
dedicated to the great Ukrainian classic writer Lysenko. 

The Moscow and the Leningrad Conservatoires are the 
oldest in the Soviet Union, and therefore play a leading- 
part in the scientific research work done by all the other* 
Soviet Conservatoires. 

Academician Boris Asafiev is in charge of the scientific* 
work of the Moscow Conservatoire. At present he is. 
directing work on the following six subjects: ‘‘Glinka and. 
His Oonteinporaries,'* “Soviet Musical Culture, “ ‘^His- 
tory of Moscow as a Musical Centre, “ “Theory of Music, 
‘‘Origin of Music, “ and “The Terminology of folk-music. 

The Leningrad Conservatoire in its research work pays- 
much attention to problems connected with the musical 
culture of Eomanic countries, whose importance in the- 
development of the world's musical culture has oftem 
been underestimated. 

The research work is proceeding on the following ^ sub-^ 
jccts: ‘.‘French Symphonists of the XIX-XX Centuries/'* 
“The French Eomance," “Italian Musical Culture of the 
XIX-XX centuries," “Germanic and Eomanic Schools.. 
of Conducting," “Peculiarities and the Artistic Value of' 
Borrxanio Piano Works," “Eousseau as a Musicologist 
and Composer," etc. Apart from these subjects, exten- 
siye research work is also being done on Soviet musical 
art and on Eussian and foreign music, 

A number of wwks on the followning composers has been 
prepared: Glazunov/ Eaohmaninov, Vladimir Eebikov^. 
Shostakovioh, Prokofiev, Khachaturian, as well as oh t& 
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Slav composers Smetana, Dvorak, Moniusko, Szymanovsky 
and Heinrich Wieniavsky. 

Amoi^ other subjects “Evolution of Harmonic Thought 
in Eussian Music of ttie XIX-XX Centuries,” “Forgotten 
Eomanoes and Eieces of Vocal and Instrumental Chamber 
Music by Eussian Composers of the XlXrii century,” and 
“Glinka and Cherubini” are of particular interest. 

Works on “Beethoven’s Historic Achievement® in the 
Sphere of Musical Forms,” “Beethoven and Cherubini,” 
“Humour in Beethoven’s Music,” “Beethoven’s piano 
Works” and others ivere prepared for the soientafio session 
which the Leningrad Conservatoire held at the end of 1946 
in memory otf Beethoven. 

The Leningrad Conservatoire, the oldest Higher Musical 
Education Institution in Eussia, will celebrate its 85th 
anniversary in 1947. To mark this event the Leningrad 
Conservatoire is preparing a number of monographs on 
its famous professors, among whom were Bimsky-Korsakov, 
Glazunov, Lyadov, musicologists Sakketti and Karatygin, 
pianists Anton Eubinstein, Leshetitsky and Esipova,violin- 
ists Wieniavsl?y and Auer, cellists Davydov and Yerzhbilov- 
ich, singers Everardi, Nissen-Saloman, and Ershov. 

The Conservatoire is also preparing a brief biographical 
diorionary which will contain information about professors 
who taught there during the 86 years of its existence and 
“A Golden Book of Outstending Pupils of the Conser- 
vatoire,” containing details on such musicians as Tchai- 
kovsky, Glazunov, Grechaninov, Myaskovsby, Prokofiev 
-and Shostakovich, musicologists Laroche, Ossovsky and 
Asafiev, singers Fyodor Stravinsky, Peter Lodeyl Elisabeth 
Lavrovskaya and others. 

ilESBAEOH WORK IN THE NATIONAL REPHRMOS 

/ SoieniafiC wcHPk^ which is carried out by Conservatoires 
the i^ational Bepubllos, Is <4 e special interest. Him 



work covers a wide field of activity. Conservatoires devote* 
much attention to the art of the people of their respective 
Eepublios and to that of their neighbouring Eepublics, as > 
well as to works by local national composers. 

For example, the Kiev Conservatoire is now doing 
research work on such subjects as '/Structural Peculiarities 
o'f Moldavian Music/’ “Symphonic Works by Ukrainian 
Soviet Composers/’ "Ukrainian Opera oi the Period of the 
Great Patriotic War,” "Piano and Inskumehtal OJiamber 
Music works by Ukrainian Composers During the War/’ 
"Ukrainian Song in Works by Bussian Composers,” and 
"Lysenko as a Pianist.” 

Uzeir Gadzhibekoy, professor at the Baku Conservatoire 
and the most outstanding of the Azerbaijan composers,- 
has recently written a book entitled "The Fundamentals 
of Azerbaijan Music," which ia the result of over 25 years’ 
research work. Professors at the Tbilisi Conservatoire are 
engaged now on preparing material on "The life and work 
of Zakharey Palfashvili” (which is a mjonograph on the 
classic writer of Georgian music), "Ossetic Folk-Song,”' 
"Ornamentation in the Armenian Folk-Song” and "Songs,, 
of Western Georgia Created During the G^^eat Patriotic 
■ 5 ^^/":^' , 

A number of musicologists of the national Eepublics, 
besides dealing with these subjects, devote their attentiom 
to problems of Eussian national culture, and to problems- 
connected with musical art in general. Here are the titles 
of some of such works: "Aesthetics of Eimsky-Korsakov, " 
"Piano Works by Anton Eubinstein” (Kiev Conservatoire),^ 
"Chamber Milsic Works by Borodin,” "Protection" bP 
Children’s Voices,” "Technical and Vcical Possibilities 6t 
a Singer” (Tbilisi Conservatoire), "Analysis of Symphonic 
Suits : by Tchaikovsky/^ Vocal S>'^hoor’ (Brevah 
fibiii^rVatoire), "School aiid Methods of Teaching of 
■ Stolyarsky’’' (Tashkent Conservatoire). 



prof es.sors and teachers at Soviet Conservatoires are pa^r 
ticularlj interested in problems connected with methods of 
teaching music and in particular on working out new text- 
books on various subjects that could fulfil the requirements 
-of modern scientific methods of l-eacbing. 

‘OENTEAL MUSEUM— MOSCOW OOESEEVATOIEE 

The Central Museum of Musical Culture at the Moscow 
'Conservatoire occupies a place of importance in the musical 
.life of the country. 

It possesses a number of very valuable and unique col- 
lections. The archive and manuscript section contains 
o^ver 26(1 thousand sheets of music, music autographs, 
4iaries and memoirs of such great Eussian composers as 
-Alyabiev, Varlamov, Verstovsky, Glinka, brothers Eubin- 
stein, Tchaikovsky, Eimsky^-Korsakov, Taneev, Glazunov, 
Eachmanitov, Skryabin, Oreenaninov, Ippolitov J vanov, 
Myaskovsky, Prokofiev and Shostakovich, Eachmaninov’s 
material and his personal notes, which are extremely valu- 
able in studying his life and works, has recently |>eM receiv- 
.ed by the museum from the family of the great eomposer. 

The pictorial section contains a large collection of por- 
traits of composers and musicians, drafts of settings, models 
•of opera stage sets, and posters and programmes of per- 
formances and concerts wHoh have a special value in tike 
.history of musical art; 

® of popular mstruments is of 

•exceptional interest. It contains over one thousand popu- 
lar string, wind and percussion instruments belonging to 
•over 50 different peoples of the Soviet Union, including 
those which inhabit the most remote regions, such as East 
erh Siberia, the Pamirs and the Arctic. The Ussbek Itapub- 
Jio alone is represented by about 40 popular instruments of 
•different kinds. 



popixlar instruinents eqttremely varied both 
in shape and structure. Alongside primitive home-made 
shepherd quills and tambourines made of dog-skin, one 
finds musical instruments reflecting a high standard of tech- 
nical marturii^, such as the fine Karelian '-Kantele” (a kind 
of zither) and the Byelorussian lyre. The Georgian **Chon- 
guri” with, their splendid, rich finish, their s'lkeix strings, 
mother of pearl incrustations and artistic paintings are re- 
markable. 

Some of the instruments are not only of a musical, but 
also of an ethnographical interest. Here is, for instance, 
"‘Abarga’*, the Oirot horn, which is used for hunting rein- 
deers whose cry it imitates; the ‘‘Apkhertsa,*’ an Abkha- 
zian bow instrument with strings made of horse-hair, which 
is used for comforting the sick; the ancient ‘'Lodka*' of the 
Ostyaks which is played during a ritual ceremony in the 
course of which guests make a bow to the killed bear. The 
collection of national musical instruments held by the 
museum testifies to the almost inexhaustible variety of 
folklore and folk-music of the Soviet Union. 

The film and record library of the museum contains a 
large number of records and films with recordings made by 
thiibfesf shivers andi players of the Soviet Union and of the 
w^tem countries. This library, which is of a great impor- 
tance for scientific and musical research work, is chiefly used 
for demonstrations at the Gonseryatoire> and for populariis- 
ing the art of music 

The museum carries out regular musical meetings dedi- 
cated^ to great composers, players, professors of music and 
■ to musicians of the past. At these meetings, which 
kwed by a concert, musicians re pa^rs^ (nf'giva tate and 
remmiscenceB, 

Jffrom time to rime ^ the museum organises large scale 
n^icld exhibitions. Interesting exhibifions dealing wifib 
tlii-i®fe and work of Tchaikovsky, Bimskv-Korsakcw ^ tod 
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Serov liave la^y been opened tibere^ A BaohmaHinov 
exhibition was opened in October 1946. 

Eesearch work on various aspects of musical art is 
widely carried out by the museum’s soientifio staff. 

The museum is now preparing a large bmgraphioal dio- 
isonary of Bussian musicians; a considerable niunber of 
articles have already been written. The diotionaty is b^ng 
edited by the Academician Boris Assflet, who neairiy 
I.')!) writers working with him. 

SOIEHTIZ'IO ZJBX&AB7— MOSCOW OONSEBYATOIEE 

The soientifio library of the Moscow Conservatoire,; 
which is the largest institution of its Mod in the Soviet 

Union, has extremely valuable eolleotions of music and 
musical literature. 

This library contains over three hundred thousand works 
including many rare editions. There are some valuable 
theorerical works on music published in Amsterdam, 
Borne and Yeuioe in the XVII century; a number of 
cLaSaical works on the history of English music by Charles 
Burney and John Hawkins, the XVIIT century writers; 
first editions of oratorios and masses by Handel; Beeth- 
oven’s “Solemn Mass’’; operas by French XVII-XVIH 
century composers, such as LuUi, Gluck, Fhilidore, Megole 
and the Belgian composw Gretry; a oolieotibn of vocal 
pieces written by such XVII-rXv^IlI century English oom- 
pOTbrS M Gibbons, Hawkins, Boyce and Warren; first 
“musical grammars’’ and musicri text-books publish^, in 
Bussian in the XVHI century; a manuscript score by 
iVerstovsky, one of the leading Bussian composers of the 
Isfit century. 

library also possesses a^valuable ooUeotion cl manus- 
cript scores by XVI-Xyin oentiiry Itaiien omaposers, rich 
eellectiions belor^ing to Odoevsky> the weU-known Bussiaff 



thinker and musician who died in 1869, and books and 
manuscripts of the great Eussian composer Sergei Taneeyj 
at one time professor and director of the Moscow n nnoAic 
vatoire. 

The library has recently received photographed copies 
of extremely interesting editions of works by Handel, Pur- 
cell and the English harpsichordists. 

The Moscow Conservatoire is also very proud of its 
splendid collection of yiolins made by such famous Italian 
masters as Stradivarius, Guarneri, Amati and others. 
Evgeny Vitachek, the well-known Soviet instrument-maker 
is in charge of this highly valuable collection. He has 
been asked by the State Music Publishing House to write a 
book on musical instruments and the secrets of their 
making, 

SPECIAL CONSEEVATOIEES 

Chnesin School 

Apart from the nineteen Conservatoires of the Soviet 
Union, there is another Higher Musical Institution which, 
is known by the name of the GNEsrsT Musical PEDAGOGioALr 
iNsriTUTB, This institute was formed in 1944 from a previ.^ 
ously existing Music School and Secondary Music School. 

The work of the personnel of the Gnesin Musical 
Pedagogical Institute is characterised by a deeply felt love 
ior music, particularly in relation to young people and 
their native environment, and by the tradition of a highly 
artistic approach to the music profession coupled with a 
real enthusiasm in the sphere of music education^ 
institute has recently (Celebrated the 50th anniversary of its 
activity. Professor Elena Gnesina, who founded the school 
of music and who has been its director all these 50 years, 
wsi‘ & pupil of Vasili Safonov, Eeruccio Buzzoni and Antd^r 
Arehsl^. Eachnianinov and Skryabin, who studied to^thfer 
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with Gneshia at the Moscow Conservator, supported tibe. 
school of music. The great Bussiem composers .Crhohao)’- 
nov, Ippolitoy-Ivanov and Glier gave lessons at the school. 

Outstanding musicians are among those who now teach 
at the institute. They are the composer M. Gnesin, a pupil 
of Bimsky-Korsakov,' Valentin Ferman and Tamara Livan- 
ova who are musical historians, pianist Heinrich Neuhaus, 
violist Vadim Borisovsky, cellist Semyon Kozolupov and 
the harpist Ksenya Erdeli. 

The Gnesin In-stitute has produced many a talented 
musicians. Among its pupils there are such gifted compos- 
ers as Tikhon Khrennikov, Aram Khachaturian, Evgeny 
Qolubev, Ivan Dzerzhinsky, the pianists Lev Oborin, 
Alexander Yokheles, as well as a considerable number of 
experien(?e.(l teachers, and concert and opera artists. 

Continuing the best traditions of the Gnesin school, the 
Musit-al Pedagogical Institute set itself the task of pro- 
viding its students with the fullest opportunil^ for master- 
ing the art of teaching music. At the same time it aims to 
luring them up as lully developed and gbod musicians, 
since ‘those in charge of the Institute justly r^>ard*''1fee 
mastery of performance as an indispensable prerequisit4^t|fc 
JEruitful pedagogical work. 

iiiUtary Band School 

The Highee Schooe op. Military Band Masters, 
which functions in Moscow, occupies a place of its own in 
tbe;.^iifha,,bf Mus^al Education Institutions of the Soviet 
Dnibn. Its purpose, is to form highly qualified musical 
offioera— military band-masters and teachers for military 
schools of music. 

)j.,^frTice men with a Secondary Music School eduoa- 
itiqj^,cani-apply for admission. Students study musical 
theoreticfd subjects, as at the' Conservatoire, band and choir 
■cp.uduoting tmd ,,one wind; , instrument. 
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Students who graduate from this school are directed to 
military units as band masters or as teachers/ 

The experienced conductors Mikhail Bagrinoysky and 
^Alexander Ghugunov, Mikhail Tabakov and Georgi Orvid 
the best Soviet trumpet soloists, are among those who teach 
at the school. 

One interesting aspect of the school’s activity is its 
experimental jvork on improving and enriching the artistic 
possibilities of music for brass and military bands. With 
careful and fine instrumentation, for wind and brass instru- 
ments, of a number of symphonic Scores, the professors and 
students of the school have achieved remarkable results.; 

Naval Band School 

The Naval Faculty at the Leningrad Consehvatoire, 
which is organised on lines similar to those of the above 
school, trains its band masters lor units of the fleet. Practi- 
cal work, consisting of conducting bands in the . Navy, 
occupies an important place in the work of the Faculty. 
Apart from musical subjects, students at the Faculty also 
study naval and military matters. 

All those- who graduated from the Naval Faculty at the 
Leningrad Conservatoire in 1945, are ex-service men of the 
recent war. 

MUSIC EDITOATION IN GENERAL SCHOOLS 

Conserx^atoires, secondary music and ordinary music 
schools which make up the Soviet system of special music 
educational institutions, are not the only medium through 
which musical art is promoted among the people. Music 
is looked upon not only as a sphere of education for pro- 
fesBioi^l musicians, but also as an essential and inseparable 
part of general culture and general education. That is 
music is taught at general education schools as bne cl* 
the compulsory subjects. 
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The general education Bchool curriculum allocates 
one hour per week to music and singing lessons which are 
given in the first to the fourth years, that is in the four 
years of the primary school. 

Tlie objects of music lessons at primary schools are to 
widen the artistic and cultural outlook of the children and 
to enhance their general education, to develop their musical 
tastes, to teach them how to understand the language of 
■music and above all to incite in them an interest in and a 
love for music. 

In order to achieve these objects the teacher tries to 
develop a musical ear and a sense of rhythm in his pupils; 
he teaches them to sing in chorus and in other ensembles 
bofch with accompaniment and without it; he acquaints 
them with the uecesKurv minimum knowledge of theory of 
music to enable them to sing by reading music; finally, he 
acquaints them wnth the best examples of Eussian and other 
music starting with the simplest examples and passing to 
more complicated ones. Children leam in a general way 
how to analyse the structure of musical to 

perceive their contents and to judge their artistiO’^^V^^ 
The teacher tells them about the life and work of the ^ 
famous classical composers. 

Musical works which are performed in class-rooms for 
demonstration purposes are arranged with talks on one or 
other composer, or are bi^ed on such themie as ^'Scenery 
to music,'’ dr ^^Fairy-tale in music/' Besides pieces which 
tibe; teadier himseM^ musical works are demonstrated 

whenever possibIe^ fay gramophone records and by radio* 

The absence of obligatory music lessons in senior 
classes of the general education school is usually compen- 
tatei by the children's voluntary participation to choral 
groups dr instrumental ensembles at children's !]?loneer 
Houses; also the most musically-gifted children are sent to 
special schools and tostitutions. 



Children become acquainted with musical impressions 
well before school” age. In kindergartens, where children 
go from the age of four or five, great stress is laid' on music. 
Children take part in all sorts of musical games, rhythmic 
exercises and dances accompanied by music, and in choral 
singing. 

Music plays an important role in the activities of 

Pioneer Houses” which are a kind of children’s club, 
very popular with schoohohildren. These clubs organise j 
as do schools, choral groups and orchestras, and some- 
times arrange for piano lessons to be given individually to 
those who desire them. 

The Central House op Artistic Ebucation op Children 
at the Academy op Pbdagooical Sciences in Moscow 
assures unified, methodical guidance to all types of musi- 
cal education of children who do not attend special schools. 
The main principle on which this guidance is based lies in 
the assumption that music is an essential factor of aesthe- 
tic education, one of the most important elements for the 
formation df a creative and harmoniously balanced 
personality. « 

ADULT MUSIC EDUCATION 

Another feature of music education in the Soviet Union 
is the popularising of musical knowledge among adults. 
This is carried out through evening classes, musical iiiii^ 
versities and lecture-concerts. 

Music courses for adults exist in a number of t4Wns aiid 
are very popular with young men and" wddiey. Even at 
the most difficult moment Moscow had & face in the 
autumn of 1941, when the Q-ertnans were approaching the 
Dew music courses were openM in one of the Capital^ 
divots. Music courses for adults now function 
districts of Moscow. * ‘ 
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A music studio has recently been created in a collective 
fami of the village of Lozovatka near the town of Shpola 
in the Ukraine. This has been provided with wind and 
popular instruments, as well as with music. Six pianos 
have been brought to the studio from the Kiev Conserva- 
toire. 

The aim of music courses for adults is to promote the 
iK^cessary minimum of musical knowledge required by non- 
professionals and amateurs. All those who are interested 
tit music and who desire to enlarge their musical outlook 
can be admitted to these courses irrespective of age or of 
their musical knowledge. The studies are arranged in such 
a way as to allow workers and employees to attend in their 
sj)ure time. 

Sueli courses in Kiev developed into an Evening Con- 
SHavAToiRE. Studies in this Conservatoire last for four 
years. Members can study singing, piano, wind and brass 
mstruments, • orchestral and choral .conductings and popu- 
lar* kiMitruments.: The number of persons who want i^ istudy 
at this eyening Conservatoire is very large. In the 
of ,1045 there were up to 250 applications for adinissxdh 
to the vocal class which had only 45 vacancies. 

Lkctuee-concbrts also prove very successful. Tl^hey 
are held not only in Moscow, Leningrad and other cultural 
centres 'of the country but also in such comparatively small 
towns as Tula# Penza, Chelyabinsk, Omsk, and in a num- 
ber of rural areas. Twenty-five lecture-concerts were or- 
ganised in Ashkhabad (Turkmenia) during April, May and 
June of 1945 and w^ere attended by 8,000 people. The 
subjects were Turkmenian music— folk-music and works 
by national Turkmenian composers in the field of vo^ial, 
inKtrumental, symphonic and operatic mai^c; Eussian 
composers— Glinka^ Tchaikovsky, Eimsky -Korsakov ; and 
Beethoven. 
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Collective farmers of several Moscow and 
regions show great interest in lecture-concerts organised in. 
rural clubs and go to them in large numbers. 

These lecture-concerts are given by highly-qualified 
artiste, who come from Moscow a^id Leningrad, as well as 
by professors and post-graduate students of the Moscow 
and Leningrad Conservatoires. • 

Moscow artists and professors gave a series of lecture- 
concerts on Eussian musical culture and on great West- 
ern composers to the sailors and airmen of the Soviet 
Arctic. 

Special concerts and musical lectures for children are^ 
organised in a number of towns. A series of symphonic 
concerts for children was given in Kiev in the summer of 
1945. 

The Musical University, opened in Moscow 'early in- 
1945, is engaged in widespread activity. It is organised for 
amateur musician concert-goers and sets itself the task of 
giving them a greater degree of appreciation of music. 

Students at this University form an extremely mixed 
audience both in respect to age and to profession. One cam 
see. there youngs students, middle-aged Academicians, 
workeus, teachete, doctors, engineers and Eed Army oflSlcers.; 
The programme up to the summer of 1945 included Eussian; 
classical composers from Glinka to Skryabin, Soviet cham- 
ber and symphonic music and the musical cult'ore of the 
nationa,! Eepublics of the Soviet Union. In addition a 
music course was organised at which musical forrns^ . 
p music, instruments of a symphony, orpljeatra, musL 
pal terminology were studied. , . 

Lectures at the Musical University are given by pro- 
Ipssors; aiid readers of the Moscow Gonseryatoire. MusicaJj 
iitosteations whicii accompany the lectures are given;by:ite 
best arfete and chamber-music ensembles of the caipital, or 



a &jmpbony orctiestra. A series of explanatory txtoklets 
was issued for the sake of the students of the Mtisioal tJni- 
versity. Every lecture had an exhibition specially organ- 
ised for it. The materials came from Moscow’s iiieatrioai 
•and musical museums and served to illustrate the subjects 
dealt with in the lecture. 

The programme of the University will next deal with 
Western music and particularly with Viennese classics 
^■(Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven), Italian and Erench opera, 
romantics of the XIX century (Chopin, Liszt, Dvorak and 
Grieg), the French impressionists (Debussy and Bavel) and 
modern English and American composers (Vaughan 
Williams, Arnold Bax, Alan Bush, John Ireland', Elie Sieg- 
meister and Boy Harris). 

A number of lecture-concerts will deal with the history 
of Bussian romance from Alyabiev, Gurilev and Varlamov 
to the present day. Students taking another special course 
will carry out a close study of Bussian symphonic and 
VpeHfatao music. 

■Moi^ thah^^ t^ students now attend tiiie Musi- 

cal' University. 'i ' r-i.jj 

Universities of Musical Culture, similar to the Moscow 
JMusical University, have been created in several towns of 
the Ukraine, including Kiev, Kharkov and Dnieprope* 
trovsk. 

1 UTLL EMPLOYMIHT OE ITUSIOIAII 

" Soviet music education with its Conservatoires and 
numerous secondary and other 'musical schools is in har- 
many with the widespread demand for musically qualified 
people, which is shown throughout the sixteen Bepublios 
oicrth© U.S.S.B. Every Soviet musician who graduates 
ifroim a musical institution is certain of getting permanent 
wdrk as soon as he finishes his studies, il^ofessional muski, 
‘SS is work of any other kind in the Soviet state, is free firoin 



the fear of unemployment. The country, whose intensive 
musical concert and theatrical life provides ample oppor- 
tiinities for full employment, wants all her musicians, 
players and singers, composers and teachers? cphductors 
and chorus masters, musical historians and theorists alike. 
All the constituent Eepublics and regions of the Soviet 
Union, inoluding the most remote (which under tsarism 
were forlorn, backward places), actively participate in the 
musical life of the country. 



II 

OONOEM LIFE 

STATE PHILHAEMONIO SOCIETIES 

Concerts in the Soviet Union are organised in the 
main, by the State Philharmonic Societies which are 
to be found in all the large towns of the country and the 
majority o-f its regional and Eepublic centres. 

Every Philharmonic Society has many qualified artists 
at its disposal, including chamber music ensembles and 
large State orchestras. 

Among chamber music ensembles working in this way 
are such weil-kno^n string quartets as the Beethoven 
Quartet in Moscow, the Glazunov Quartet in Leningrad 
and the Villaume Quartet in Kiev. 

Among State ensembles and orchestras are the famous 
Bed Army Ensemble of Song and Dance conducted by 
Alexandrov, the Leningrad Philharmonic Orchestra whose 
artistic standard is high and which is conducted by Evgeny 
Mrayinsky, fine choral societies such as the Moscow Choral 
Society conducted by Alexander Sveshnikov, the Lenin- 
grad Choral Society conducted by Georgi Dimitrievsky, 
the Kiev/*Dumka”* Choral Society, and the Lvov ''Trem- 
bita” t CHoral Society, as well as brass bands and orches- 
tras of popular instruments. 

For the Philharmonic Societies of Soviet Central Asia 
alone— that is to say in Kazakhstan, Uzbekistan, Tadjiki- 

^ This name is given to iyrical, thoughtful songs of the Ukrainian 
people. 

t Name given to one of the popular instruments of the people of 
the Western Ukraine. 
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Stan, Kirghizia, Turkmenia— there are 25 musical ensem- 
bles and groups. 

Concerts are given in all regions of the Soviet Union,, 
including the Altai, the Krasnoyarsk Eegion, Yakut Be- 
gion, Karaganda, Far Eastern Maritime Begion, Sakhalin 
and Kamchatka. Long distance concert tours have been 
made by many of the best artists of the country, such as 
Kazlovsky, Barsova and PantofeLNechetskaya singers, 
Oborin and Gilels pianists, and the violinist Oistrakh. 

The Leningrad Glazunov Quartet has visited 265 towns- 
of the Soviet Union during the 25 years of its existence. 

* ^ 

Concert life in the Soviet Union continued throughout 
the wartime years despite all hardships. 

In 1943, when large areas of the Soviet Union were 
overrun by the German invaders, Soviet Philharmonic 
Societies organised, in the rear, 118 thousand concerts 
which were attended by 45i million people. Symphony 
concerts alone totalled 1,400 and were attended by ' one 
million people. Certain Philharmonic Societies had to be 
temporarily evacuated to the east from a number of towns. 

The Leningrad Philharmonic Society was moyed to 
Novosibirsk. During its three-year stay in Siberia it 
organised about 9,000 concerts, including performances 
given for the Ural and Kuznetsk in the Altai and the 
Natyum Eegions. The Philharmonic Society returned to 
Leningrad in the autumn of 1944. In its horned- tOwh,' 
during the 1944-45 season, the Philharmonic Society gave 
about 80 symphony concerts wMch were attended by close 
Oh ^ hundred thousand people. 

On the other hand Moscow concert halls did r 
terirupt their activity for a single day throughout , the'; whole 



war m& the Ukrainian Philharmonic Society renewed its 
•activity immediately after the liberation of the Ukraine; 
it organised* in the course of the first year, over 1,200 con- 
certs throughout the Eepublie. This included 800 con- 
certs in the Donetz Basin, in factories and mining towns. 

Tens and hundreds of thousands of concerts were given 
for men and officers of the Eed Army and tli© Bed Fleet 
during the war. Concert brigades heroically continued 
their work at tlm tfront, in military field hospitals, in 
ti'enches and dug-outs, sometimes under enemy artillery 
fire, bringing the solace of music into the grim every-day 
life of the war. Concerts are often organised for: returning 
demobilised service-men. ^ 

Philharmonic Societies devote much attention to the 
question of giving concerts for workers and oolleotiye 
farmers. The Kazakh orchestra of popular insinmients 
gave coneerte for the metal workers of OWmkeiM#* to 
oil industry workers of Guryev for the fishermen of 
Caspian Sea. 

The Armenian Philharmonic Society in the summer of 
1946, sent all its available ensembles and soloists to 
collective farms, to entertain collective farmers during the 
harvest. Uzbek and Tadjik musical ensembles give con- 
certs on the cotton plantations, as well as on large-scale 
construction sites, promoting the best works of folk music. 
Krghk gave hundreds of performances in the 

cowe of the last year entertaining the fishermen of Lake 
Issyk-Kul, inhabitants of the mountain villages and pasture- 
lands in the Then-Shan and Altai Mountains. 

PBOOEAMM3BS 

The programme of concerts of solo, symphonic and 
chamber music organised by PMlhtononic Societies Is ex- 
taemely varied. Among the most citen played are: sym- 
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phonic works by Myaskovsky, ProkofieT, Shostakovich, 
Vasilenko, Khachaturian and Shebalin; oratorio by 
Shaporin; works for chamber music combinations by 
Glier, Myaskovsky, Shebalin and Anatoly Alexandrov; 
songs by Solovyev-Sedoy, Zakharov and Alexander 
Alexandrov, the author of the Soviet national anthem, 

Ukrainian audiences are particularly fond of music by 
Lyatoshinsky and Eevutsky; the Byelorussian public is 
fond o!f works by Tikotsky and Bogatyrev; in Georgia 
music by Mshvelidze and Kiladze is more appreciated; 
Ashrafi is popular in Uzbekistan and Gadzhibekov in Azer 
baijan. 

But the achievements of musical culture of this or that 
constituent Eepublic are by no means confined within 
political or geographical boundaries. Works by national 
composers of the various Eepublics are often performed 
elsewhere, especially in Moscow where the following works, 
have recently been given: symphonies by Ashrafi and by 
the young Georgian composer Balanohivadze, the Ukrainian 
Quintet by Lyatoshinsky, fragments from new Armenian 
operas, vocal compositions by Baltic composers and so on,. 

The recent war which strengthened the patriotic feel- 
ings of the entire Soviet people, deepened their love aJH. 
esteem for the inheritance of tleir national artistic culture.. 

The war years gave new meaning and strength to 
Glinka's two operas — **Ivan Susanin" and “Euslan and 
Ludmila" — to his symphonic and vocal works, as well as 
to Tchaikovsky's operas, to his six symphonies, poems, 
suites, concertos, works for chamber music and romances 
which his lyricism coloured with such warmth. In the 
coiirse of these difficult years the Eussian people haye* 
found new strength in the poWer of' Borodin's music, in the 
berpic epic, -Prince Igor" and the “Heroic Symphony/^ 
as as in the great works of Eimsky-Korsakov/^ '^r^ 
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The works of Eaehmaninov and Skryabin appear par- 
ticularly often in the programmes of symphony concerts 
and piano recitals. 

The 50th anniversary of the death of Anton Eubinstein, 
the SOtli anniversary of the deaths of Taneev and Skryabin, 
the 80th anniversary of the births of Glazunov and 
Grrechaninov were marked by many performances of their 
works, 

Finally, muBterpieces of western music by old and mod- 
ern composers occupy a place of importance and honour in 
the musical life oif the Soviet Union, Works by the Slav 
composers, Chopin, Moniusko, , Smetana, Dvorak and 
Wiemayskyj are often played. Foreign to any form of 
chauvinism, Soviet concert organisations continued, even 
in t>lie days of war, to promote the music of Bach, 
Scliuman and Brahms, as well as tlie works by the great 
Yiennese masters — Haydn , JVIozart , Beethoven arid 
Schubert. 

Tht?. 1Q45'46 concert season in Leningrad sa’^ the per- 
formances of all the four symphonies by Brahms^ as well 
as symphonies by Mahler and Bruckner. 

ilVfany performances of such moinnnental works of 
western music as the Masson B minor by Bach, the ora- 
torio ‘*The Seasons’" by Haydn, Bequiems by Mozart, 
Berl'oz and Verdi, as well as the 9th Symphony by 
Beethoven take place. Handel’s oratorio ''Samson” figures 
in the , programme of the 1946-46 symphonic season in 
Moscow, Concerts of chamber music, consisting of works 
by Schubert, List, Grieg, 'Debussy and Eavel, are very 
popular. 

Classical music df western European countries finds its 
way into the most remote places in the Soviet Union. 
Chamber music by Beethoven and Schubert has recently 
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been performed at a concert in the town of Molotov in 
the Urals, while Alma-Ata in Kazakhstan heard works by 
Grieg and Cesar Franck. Waltzes by Johann Strauss are 
extremely popular everywhere in the Soviet Union. Soviet 
audiences show a keen interest in works by modern British 
and United States composers whose works have been per- 
formed in a series of special concerts. 

OFEEAS IS CONCERT FORM 

Operas, given in concert form, occupy a special place in 
the programmes of Soviet musical activities. This type of 
concert is becoming more and more widespread. For in- 
stance? in the course of the 1945-46 Moscow season, the 
main scenes from, the, folio wing operas were given: “The 
Stone Guest, “ by Dargomyzsky, “Boris Godunov,’* and 
“Khovanshchina” by Musorgsky, “Aleko” and “Francesca 
da Rimini” by Rachmaninov, “Samson and Delila” by 
Saint-Saens, “Othello” by Verdi and the Operetta “The 
Princess of the Circus” by Kalman. Preparations are now 
in progress to give the main scenes from the operas 
“Sadko” and “The Legend of the Invisible Town of 
Kitesh” by Rimsky-Korsakoy, “II Seraglio” by Mozart 
and the operetta “The Merry Widow” by Lehar. 

Soviet Opera Ensemble at the All-Russian Theatrical 
Society has been very active in promoting this new art 
form. The producer Constantin Popov, pupil of Stanis- 
lavsky, has been able to achieve great , results both in 
standard of performance, and in volume of production. 
During the ten years of its existence the ensemble per- 
formed over 60 Soviet operas. . 

Among its latest performances are “Sebastopolians” by 
Marian Koval, in which the author relates the epic story 
; of- the heroic defence of Sebastopol during the recent war, 
“Tlie Treasurer’s Wife” by Boris Asafiev based on Ler*^ 
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montoy’s poem of the same title, "SiixgOTs” by Alexander 
Goldenveiser based on the subject of & short story by Turg- 
ienev and finally “War smd Peace” by Sergei Prokofiev 
based on Tolstoy’s novel. The epsemble had the honour 
of giving the first performance df this work by the great 
master of Soviet music. * 

Constantin Popov’s ensemble, besides being the “labor- 
atory” of Soviet opera, is simultaneously promoting Eussian 
and western operas which are littte, or even not at all, 
known to the Soviet public. Last year it performed 
“Dobrynya Nikitch” by Grechaninov, “Asya” by IppoH- 
toy-Ivanov and “Oresteya” by Taneev. It also introduced 
American opera to the U.S.S.E. by performing Geoi^e 
Gershwin’s “Porgy and Bess,” which proved extremely 
popular and has been often repeatecf. 

FESTIVAL OOXrOSETS 

Competitions of artists represent another characteristic 
feature of Soviet music life. They are oi^anised either as 
Bepublic or as AlLUnion competitions. They encOuers^ 
young artists and develop Soviet musical culture to a l^fe 
level. The latest AE-TJnion competition began in the 
autumn of 1945 and lasted until December. Professional 
pianists, violinists* cellists, harpists and singers take part 
in these competitions. The best artists of the Ukrainian 
and Baltic Bepublica, of Transcaucasia and Central Asia, 
of aB parts of the coimtry come to Moscow where the final 
QompeM’tlon and distribution of prizes takes place. 

OPEBA AND HirsiCAL OOHEDY 

Musical theatres of the Soviet Union can be (Bvided 
into tw6 categories ; (1) theatres of opera and ballet, (2) 
theatres of musical comedy and operetta. 
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Below is the geographical distribution pf musioa} thea- 
tres throughout the country: " • 


Theatres of 

Theatres of musical comedy 


Eepublics opera and ballet 

and operetta 

Total ■ 

Eussian Soviet Federal Socialist 




Eepublic (E.S.F.S.E.) ... 

17 

23 

40 

Ukraine and Moldavia 

6 

2 


Byelorussia 

1 

1 

2' , 

Transcaucasian Eepublics 

3 

3 

,, g_ ... 

Eepublics of Central Asia 

5 

3 

8. 

Baltic Eepublics 

4 

2 

6 

Total of musical theatres 

36 

34 

^6 


The various Union and Autonomous Eepublics each 
have their national theatres which are a new feature of the^ 
country’s life, for they owe their existence to Soviet power. 
Haying freed themselves from the century dong oppression 
to which the peoples of the former Eussian Empire were 
subjected under tsarism, they have made gigantic strides, 
in the last twenty-five years, in the direction of economie- 
and cultural progress. 1 

This development has had an important bearing on 
the condition of the theatrical and musical art df the- 
national Eepublics. The work of national composers is 
developing and national musical theatres are springing upr 
one after the other. At the same time the number of 
artists for national operas is growing. 

The names of the Azerbaijanian artist Bul-Bul 
dov, of the Kazakhstan woman artist Eulyash Bayseitoyai 
of the Armenian woman artist Aykanush Danielyan and o# 
the Uzbek women artists Khalima Nasyroya and Tamara 
Khanum, all of whom are very good singers and remarlf-^ 
able dramatic artists, are very well known in rnusio circles 
of &e country. 



The war inflicted extensive damage on theatre build- 
ings. In areas where fighting took place and in regions 
■occupied by the Germans many theatres were destroyed. 
Those in Kalinin, Daugaypils and other towns were burnt 
4pwn. 

But the titieatre artists and workers were evacuated to 
tihe east where they continued their work. Thanks to these 
measures, the work of Soviet musical theatres proceeded 
during the war with its customary activities. In 1948 
alone, when large areas of the country was occupied by the 
Oerman invaders, performances given by musical theatres 
throughout iiie country totalled 14,000, and were seen by 
about 12 million people. 

Theatrical life began to revive in the very first days 
after liberation from the Germans. New theatres of opera 
.and ballet were opened in Ashkhabad (Turkmenia) and in 
Penza(B.S.F.S.B.) during the war, A new theatre of 
musical comedy was created in Minsk. In May 1945 a 
musical theatre housed in a splendid building was opened 
jn Noyo^birsk. The hall of this theatre is one of he largest 
in the country ; it has almost 2,000 seats and is not much 
■smaller than the hall of the Bolshoi Theatre in Moscow. 

OPEBA BEPEBTOIBE 

The repertoire of musical theaters provides a striking 
Mustraiaon of the successes achieved by the Bepublles of 
4fie XJnion in the sphere of musical culture. 

■Ehe basic part of the theatre’s repertoire in all Bepub- 
iics odnsistt of works created by composers of the given 
Eepublio. Thus the Baku theatre performs operas by 
XTzeir GadzMbekov and Muslim Me^omaev, the best Azer- 
lisijanian composers ; the Erevan theatre performs the 
Kjpera' “Almast” by the classic writer of Armenian musio> 
Alexander SpencHarpv, and the ballet ‘’Ehandut’’ arranged 
■Srom his music; ibe Tbilisi theatre performs the operas 



^*Abessalom and Eteri'" and ^"Daisi” by Z. Paliasl^vili, wba 
is one of the foiniders of Georgian music. 

The Kazan theatre gives operas by the Tatar composer 
Nazib Zhaganov; the Kirghizian opera “Ai-churek" is per^ 
formed in Frunze; the Tashkent theatre performs a num- 
ber of Uzbek operas by MukKtar Ashrafi, Talib Sadjdjoy 
and others; the Mordvinian opera, ‘'Nesmeyana and 
Lanizur” by Kurukov has recently been performed in 
Saransk (Mordvinian Bepublic); “Euta” by Gringeld and 
*'Flanie of Vengeance'" by Kapp, which are the first 
national operas of the Baltic Eepubiics, are shown in Eiga 
and Tallinn respectively. 

There is much interchange of ''national operas’’ between 
the Eepubiics. 

Eussian classical operas occupy an important and con- 
siderable place in the repertoires of opera theatres not only 
in Moscow and Leningrad- but also in all musical theatres 
of the Soviet Union. Tchaikovsky is especially popular. 
His “Tlugene Onegin" is performed in Penza and Biga, 
Kazan and Stalinabad (Tadjikistan), Alma-Ata (Kazakh- 
stan) and Ulan-Ude (Buryat-Mongolia). The '/Queen of 
Spades" is performed in Tashkent with the entire libretto 
translfited into the Uzbek language. Eimsky-Korsakov, 
like Tchaikovsky, is very popular too: his "Tsar's Bride" 
is performed in Kharkov, Lvov, Baku and Aima-Ata. 

The Kaunas opera theatre in Lithunia is giving "The 
Legend of the Invisible Town of Kitesh,". which is at the 
same time one of the most perfect and Ibe most difficult 
to produce of all Eimsky-Korsakoy’s operas. The 
birsk opera theatre is also preparing a jproduction of this 
opera, A number of opera theatres give ‘'Ivan Susanin" 
by Glinka and "Busalka" ("Mermaid") by Dargomyzhsky. 
Tto Tashkent opera theatre, has recently given the firs* 
p^teiance of Borodin's opera "Prince Igor" : m / itlie 
■ town/ , ■■ • 
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♦: Soviet audienoes love and appreciate the immortal 

operas by western masters. There is not a single opera 
theatre in the Soviet Union which would neglect the inheri- 
taHce of western Exiropean classics. Verdi, Gounod, Bisset 
and PuQcini am most popular* ‘‘Traviata'* and *‘Eigo- 
lotto’' are mong the favourite operas of the millions of 
fee Soviet audiencesy 

' The later and more complex operas by the great Italian 
inasfer are not forgotten either, however. *‘Aida'’ is per- 
fonned in Baku, '‘Othello” in Alnm-Ata, and Leningrad 
|[tves a revival of “Falstafl/* “Faust” and “Carmen,” so 
popular with opera*.goers all over the world, are perforjtnad 
in many of the Soviet theatres, “Carmen,” like “The 
Queen of Spades” by Tchaikovsky, is performed in Tash** 
keid in an ITs^.bek transhition. Of nil Bucciui’s operas, 
V Madame Butterily” is the most often performed; it is 
given in Armenia, Kazakhstan, Bashkirm and Kirghizia, 
'■‘Tosen” is performed in Tbilisi and Kharkov- 

MtrSIO BBOADCASTS 

^ Music broruieast by the wireless plays an immensely 
important part in the everyday life and musical ctilture of 
Soviet men and women. 

Music broadcasts take up almost one half of the time 
^located to all broadcasts. Over 8,00() musical works 
were broadcast by the Moscow station during 1945, 

\ A* fair proporfton of such broadcasts is taken up by 
“light” music which is put over the air mainly dWing 
feie late hours when listeners want entertainment and re- 
laxation from the labours and worries of the day, Never- 
.ttofeless, much more time and attention is devoted to 
knusiaaJ^ works of' a more seripus character, acK|uamtan^^ 
<with which develops the listaner*s i^fee and widens hi|t 
artistic outlook. 



~ Tile programme of music broadcasts 'is extremely ric4 
&nd varied. It is widely representative of all styles of 
musical art both of the past and of the present. It con^ 
Bists of the foik-music of the peoples of the Soviet UnioA 
&d of foreign countries, of works by Soviet composers knA 
bf Eussian and ^\yestern classical works. There are dail^ 
%)roadcasts of programmes performed by the best artists; 
musical ensembles and orchestras of the country. These 
programmes are, in part, broadcast from gramophone re- 
^eords and hlms. Every day one can hear operas and 
symphonies, instrumental pieces, romances and arias. 

A stream of letters flows daily to the All-Union Badio 
Committee in IVfoscow from all parts of the country. Lis^ 
teners give their opinion on broadcast programmes, note 
t^hat they liked best and finally express their •fishes as t6 
artists and works they would like to hear. 

These requests come from people in all walks of ilfe, 
they are sent by collective farmers and miners, railway- 
men and' sailors, students and airaoLen, soldiers of all 
'ranks, anS sportsmen. Some of them ask for a repeat 
performance of their favotirite folkrsong, others ask for 
^Beethoven’s '^Egmont” and ^CoridTah” and others i§- 
^nest a special recital by their favourite singer or pianist. 

staff of the All-Unioh Badio Committee take note df . 
j&e wishes of the country and try to meet its desirel. 
'Onncerts ''on requests from listeners”^ have become h 
^pe?*manent feature of Soviet music brbadeaSts. '] 

Demonstrations of new Soviet works are regularity 
broadcast by radio. The serial called " Outstanding 

Artists of featuring^ of such 

ciirtists and masters uh Ohaliapin, SdbinovV Eachmanirfov, 
which gives ^demonstrations from their own recofd- 
-fe 'very popiilar -with. feteners: . ■■■'.'*'! ■ 

1- Mtisfe ‘broadcasts for children of 'different ages ' ard 'riWfe 
with great care, and consideration. Two and; a-Hilf : homfei 



,per week are allocated to thi^ Mnd of broadcast. Young 
audiences listen with keen interest to such prop^ammea aa 
‘'Portraits of composers/’ broadcasts of folk-songs of the 
peoples of the Soviet Union, Great Britain, America^ 
Prance, Poland and other foreign countries, talks gh'en by 
Soviet composers on their latest works, serial programmes 
destined to give a closer ac?quaintance with the inheritance 
of KusHian and western musical tndture, 

Olnldren/H music magazine, which has lately been 
introdutied as a new feature of the broadcasts, has gained 
a widaKprcad popularity among children. 

The chieC editor of this original magadne is Dmitri 
Shostakovich . 

Among the contributors to the magasine are the out* 
siaruling Soviet composers: Sergei Prokofiev, Dmitri 
Kabalevsky, Vissarion Sholndin (all Conservatoire pro- 
fessors), and the writers Boris Pasternak, Constantin 
Fed in and others. " ‘ 

The magti-zine sets itself the task of developing, the 
■artistic taste of children^. of,,mcreasmg their lova 
understanding of music and of imparting, in an entemS^ 
ing way, material capable of enlarging and enriching their 
knowledge of musical art. The contents of the magazine 
are talks and stories on musical subjects, discussions on 
various musical problems, performances of children’s fav- 
. ourite works from their requests, musical riddles, ns well 
sis questions and answers. Children impatiently await 
0t3pdaf ; morningv to hea^ next issue of their magazine. 

HXrSIO PUBLISEING^ HOUSES 

Most musical works, as well as large numbers of books 
on music, are published by the Moscow State Publishing 
House which did not interrupt its intensive and energetic 
activity of providing the country with musical literature 
during the difficult war years/ 



Special attention was then giyen to war songs^ Nearly: 
4S0 naass war songs with a total circulation of over 
million copies were published. Several collections : of 
Bussian, Ukrainian, Byelorussian folk-songs, songs of the \ 
famous Don Cossacks, w and British and American songs 
were also published. 

At the same time the publication of important works 
of Soviet and classical music, as well as of books on 
musical art, was continued. 

The publications list included the piano score of the 
‘^Gayane"’ ballet and the .score of the Violin Concerto, by 
Khachaturian, the score of the 7th Symphony by Shostako* 
vich, and the score of the 8th quartet by Myaskovsky^ 
that of the "'Lyrical Poem*' by Igor Belza, of the over- 
ture '"Friendship of Peoples" and "‘Slav Overture’^by 
Glier, of the 2nd Quartet by Prokofiev, and further 
volumes of the 75-yolume Academic Edition of Tchaikov- 
sky's works (the earlier piano pieces) and of the 65-volume 
Academic Edition of Eimsky-Korsakov's works (romances). 
New piano Sonatas by Myaskovsky were also published^ 
as well as Sonatas by Prokofiev and Shostakovich. 

The publication of six volumes of ‘‘Soviet Music'* is of 
great interest, V They contain a number of valuable data 
and articles concerning works by Tchaikovsky, Bimsky- 
Korsakov, Eachmaninov, and Soviet composers » ; as treB 
as articles on Chaliapin, Sobinov ' and on the musical 
culture of Britain and America, " r ^ 

The fifth volume of the book by Andrei Bimsky-Korsa^ 
kov on the life and work of his great father during 
last period of his life, ? Boris Asafiey's ’moncgraph on 
Glinka and his boolm on Griegs - on ^ Tchaifcovsky'a 
ftSorceress" and on the Gziech musical renaissance will 
IB^pear shortly. The Dominor Symphony by Taneey and 
Sextet and trio by Borodin, which 
yet published in Eussia, are ready for ^ fufalicatio% 
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A book in memory of Taneev oontainiBg a number of 
articlee and unpublBhed documents, a book "Essays on 
the development of Soviet music’ ’ and monographs on 
the famous Eussian singer Nezhdanoya, the composers 
Vasilenko . and Shostakovich are also to be published in 
the near future. 

The following important works by Soviet composers 
are to be issued shortly : the 18th and the 24th symphonies 
by IMyaskovsky and his Cello Concerto, the 8th Symphony 
by Shostakovich, the 5th Symphony and "The Eussian 
Overture" by Prokofiev, the 8rd' Symphony by Shebalin, 
the 2nd symphony by Khachaturian, the Opera "Emelyan 
Pugachev” by Marian Koval (complete piano score), the 
Cantatas "Alexander Nevsky,” and "Ode to Stalin,” the 
Ballet "Eomeo and .Tuliet” by Prokofiev, new String 
Quartets by Giier, Myaskovsky, Shebalin, Shostakovich, 
Anatoly Alexandrov, Lyatoshinsky «nd others. 

Atidthes! mtec ' publishing ' house of importance', 

Music Fund Publishing House at the Union of Soviet 
Composers, brings out new works by Soviet composers. 
The majority of works printed by this publishing house 
are done by' glass*engraving. The printed scores and 
books are distributed first of all among the institutions 
OsaiearHed, to music libraries and theatres, Eadio Oom- 
niittees, Houses of People’s art, and to Houses of the 
38ieS'l®jf50a^;; m goes for sale to &e general 

(piblio.' ■ ■ ■ 

The :Music Fund Publishing House published during 
♦he’waal and' the first months after the end of hosMltties, 
iii*liufg»>Wtmber of works ranging from songs and romandes 
httd^8mtall %9tiumental pieces to piano ' soortid <' >d{ dper&s 
%ad synDphbhio*' sooms. Much a^iealibn was then giv4i 
^SoitoscBs’BungS' on’War' thumesi AS^Vefi m fe> folk-songs. - 



jl'TKis Publishing House brought out ah interesting col- 
lection of war songs to mark the occasion of the 25th 
anniversary of the Eed Army, as well as a collection of 
songs of the peoples of the United Nations and a number 
•of collections of Eussian, Yugoslav? Ozechoslovak, Polish, 
Georgian, Byelorussian, Baltic, . Buryat-Mongolian and 
Central Asian folk-songs arranged by Soviet composers. 

Among published lyrical vocal works it is interesting 
to mention collections of romances on Pushkin's poems by 
Shostakovich, Muradeli and other composers, and songS' 
to words of British poets by Shostakovich. 

Among chamber music works published by the Music 
Bund Pxiblishing House are the following: 2nd Sonata for 
Violin and Piano by Prokofiev, new String Quaj^tets by 
Shebalin and Anatoly Alexandrbv, Concerto for H^rp and 
Orchestra by Glier and Concerto for Violin and Orchestra 
hy Shabalin. 

The Music Fund Publishing House also brought out 
piano scores of the following orchestral works: 21st and 
the 24th Symphonies by Myaskovsky, the 7th Symphony 
by Shostakovich, the 2nd Symphony by Khachaturian, the 
2nd Symphony by Muradeli and other work^; also pi^o 
scores of Khrennikov’s inoid'ental ■ music to the condedy 
’‘'Much Ado About Nothing'* by Shakespeare, of frag- 
ments from the opera “Nadezhda Svetlova" by Dzerzhin- 
sky and of other works. ' 

' Piano scores of the following operas were also brought 
lout by the Music Fund Publishing House; "War and 
Peace" and "Wedding in a Convent" (based on "Duehna" 
a pky by Sheridaii) by Prokofiev, "Bela'' (bafeSS^M 
moiltov's noy^l ’ "*The' & ' by 'Ahatbly 

'Alexandrov,* ' ‘Emelyan Pugashe^ ’ ' by Marian Koval 
gbased on the theme of the peasant d’sing in Eiissia at tie 
of century); "'Neaf Moscow" by fe^ley- 

gky ' (bl|^ hn the e|)ies of tho heroic defench of -Moicd# 

; , 



m the autumn of 1941) and finally, piano scores of tiiHi 
following ballets: "Oinderella” by Prokofiev, “Gayane’-’ 
by Khachaturian, “Tatiana” by Alexander Kerin and 
“Scarlet Sails” by Yurovsky. 

OONDmOHS OP WOBK POE FEOPESSIOEM. 

MirSlOZAKS 

All professional musicians in the Soviet Union — com- 
posers and musicologists, music-teachers, artists of the 
stage, solo and orchestral players — are provided by the 
State with material conditions ensuring them the oppor- 
tunity of working fruitfully and without anxiety. 

Eemuneration for the work of musicians of all types is 
fixed in accordance with the standard of their qualifica- 
tions, the lengtli of their employment, as well as the cate- 
gory of the institutions in which the musician is employed. 
The salary of a musician in a leading theatre in a city is 
higher than that paid in small-town theatres. Women and 
men get equal pay provided &ey fulfil, to the same extent, 
^ Higher indiyidual 

salaries are fixed for outstanding musical workers, such as 
Doctors of Art, Artists of Merit and People's Artists. 

A special Government decree fixed' higher rations and 
better supplies of goods for musicians, as well as for 
scientists and writers. There are special restaurants and 
general stores for musical workers, as well as special work- 
, W which their clothing and shoes can be made and 
pnended. They are provided with comfortable housing 
accommodation. 

Musicians, as a rule, are members of the Art Workers* 
Trade Union, while composers and musioologiste are mem- 
b€Bre of .the Union of Soviet Composers. Artists of music 
.theafees are members of the Theatrical ^oiety. . | 

All these trade union and other organisations talm 
great care of tihe material and sooled welfare of their mem- 



bers. Cultural workers are provided with rest-homes for- 
summer holidays. The All-Russian Theatrical Society, for^ 
instance, has at its disposal splendid rest-homes on the- 
Volga and in the Caucasus. The rest-homes of the Ark 
Workers^ Trade Union, which were destroyed by the Ger- 
mans, are now being reconstructed near Leningrad, in the 
Caucasus and in the Crimea. 

The Union of Soviet Composers has a network of splen- 
didly equipped rest-homes near Moscow, Leningrad and 
Odessa, in Czernovits and near Tuapse on the Black Sea., 
At the rest-centre in a village near Ivanov, where oompo^ 
sers with their families spend their holidays in beautiful 
surroundings, Prokofiev wrote his 5th Symphony and; 
Shostakovich his 9th Symphony and a Trio and a Quartet., 

There are special “Pioneer Camps “ for children of’ 
musical and theatrical workers. The Art Workers* Trade 
U.iuon seiids several thousand children to these camps 
every year. 

The Union of Soviet Composers guides musical and 
creative activity throughout the country. Popularisation 
of works by Soviet composers, assistance for their pro- 
fessional artistic and cultural development and encourage^ 
ment, by all possible means, of high artistic standards in 
musical creative work are its main purposes. 

Tho central offices of the Union are in Moscow and it 
has branches in all the large towns of the country. It or- 
ganises regular auditions of new works by Soviet composers 
and discussions concerning them by a consultative com- 
mission consisting of the greatest Soviet composes, , ^ 

A special military commission examined and gaye its 
opinion on hundreds of maijs patriotic songs during the 
.war. . ' 

A commission on musicology organises lectures at 
wiitcb: papers on general musical problems, or on some; of 
the mor^ important Soviet composers, are readv 
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To popularise Soviet music, the Union of Soviet Com- 
posers organise public ^-'reports on creative work*’ which 
are made by Soviet composers, and concerts of their sym- 
phonic and ciiamber-music works* 

The task of encouraging the musical creative work of 
a composer is carried out by the Union of Soviet Compos- 
ers. When the rmisiti fund of ilie Union concludes an 
agreeitient with a composer for tlie composition of to opera, 

symphony, or other large scale mtisical work, it guarantees 
the author a definite fee, pTOt of which is paid to him in 
advance. Such agreements are also concluded by the 
Committee on Art Affairs. 

Competitions, organised by the Committee on Art 
Affairs in conjunction with the Union of Soviet Composers, 
have the same object of encouraging the composer’s work. 
These two bodies organised nation-wide competitions for 
the best war song and for the best victory song. 

Leading composers are called upon to work with young 
;not-fully-d6yel6ped ■composers' in order ■impcife: 
their professional skill and standards, if the young compos- 
ers concerned so desire. Also, performances by outstand- 
ing players are given in the presence of composers, and* at 
meetings between composers, artists, poets and scientists 
^bf the country, as well as performances of new works by 
Western composers. In the course of 1945 the Moscow 
-Union of Soviet Composers organised ‘eoncert-meetmgs 
'deding ’Wtli' W Hindemith, Schonberg and Stravin- 

sky, and with Anglo-American jazz and other subjects. 
At such meetings much use is made of gramophone records 
addition to actual performances. The Union of Soviet 
Composers has recently held special sessions to comme- 
/^tnorate the 80th anniversary of the deaths of* Taneev and 
«%nd Skryabin at which works by these two great Bussian 
masters were performed. * 



AMATEITR MUSIO^MAKING : 

• A characteristic feature of Soviet musical life is the- 
amateur music-making which is carried on all over the- 
country and which consists of non-prof esisional musical 
activity/ by individual amateurs, and by large groups, such 
as choral societies, ensembles of song and dance, orchestras 
of popular instruments, string and symphonic orchestras 
and brass bands. 

Throughout the vast territory of the Soviet land men 
and women of all nationalities, professions and walks of 
life, small children and old folk, take an active interest in 
amateur music societies and amateur concerts. Before 
the war choral societies alone totalled 12,500 with some 
227,000 workers, employees and their families taking part. 

Nor did the amateur music-making die down during 
the war despite the fact that many members of amateur- 
societies were called up. Many a new song, inspired by 
the heroic struggle for the Motherland, was created during 
this grim and difficult time, and many a new amateur ■ 
society came into being. 

Members of .amateur musical societies carry out theh 
voluntary activity with real enthusiasm and devotion to 
art. On one occasion, members of amateur societies came- 
to attend a regionah rally of popular art held in Archangel;., 
they came on skis from far-off villages covering a distance 
of 200-250 miles under severe winter conditions. 

The most gifted amateurs are often sent to special 
music educational institutions, or become professionals. 
In this way the new professional ensembles of Byelpi’ussia:^ 
Folk-Song, the Ensemble of the Don Cossacks and others - 
sprang up from among the best members of former ama- 
teur societies.. The amateur music-makers, therefore, are- 
ti|a: reserves from which the professional artists can.jdr||W' 
new.iStrehgth,'. • 



Professional musicians in their turn oo-operate with 
-amateur societies and help them with advice and guidance. 
Artists, musicologists and composers travel to towns and 
yiliages up and down the country and help in organising 
-amateur ensembles and societies, and in selecting the b^t 
musicians from the ranks of the people who are to take 
part in “review concerts.” They often enable these 
naturally talented musicians to attend musical schools 
and Conservatoires. 

The repertoire of amateur ensembles and soloists is 
•extremely varied in technique and style. Some sing and 
play folk-8ongB> others perform works by Soviet and classi- 
cal composers. Choral ensembles sing mostly Russian, 
Ukrainian and other folk-songs. They usually sing not 
from music, but by ear; they sing what they hear on the 
wireless or on gramophone records, or what has been passed 
on from one singer to another, sometimes for many genera- 
tions. Singers of the best ensembles are, to some degree, 
-oomposars, for they make extensive use of improvisation 
hi melodio design of a song. Sudh highly 
choirs as the choir of Armenian teachers sing quite com- 
plicated poliphonio woi'ks. 

Some of the best amateur societies attain a very high 
■standard, not far behind professional standards. Their 
pitch is remarkably correct, their interpretation is extreme- 
ly flexible and their Understanding of the true style of the 
work they perform is really striking. 

Psirticularly outstanding is the choir of old workers of 
the TTral machine-building plant in Sverdlovsk. This is a 
large choir which performs by ear in three parts and has a 
■rich repertoire of old folk-songs of the Urals. 

Another of great interest is the Choir of the Russian 
I'olk^bng of the Moscow Region, which is directed by the 
'70-year-old peasant Peter Yarkov* who, although he never 
had any special musical education, has a feeling and an 
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understanding for popular music. This choir carefully 
preseryes all the characteristic features of the old way of 
Binging and local peculiarities of the ancient folk-songs of 
the Moscow Eegion. 

Good amateur societies are very popular with the pub- 
lic. The Choral Society of the South-Western Eailways 
has given almost one thousand concert performances for 
railway employees and workers in the course of the 20 
years of its existence. The singers at the 1945 All-TJnion 
Bully of Amateur Choral Societies, which took place- in 
Moscow, gave performances to over one million people. 

To meet the widespread interest shown by the Soviet 
public in amateur music making, the Moscow Philhar- 
monic Society has organised monthly rallies of such 
musical activities during the 1946-46 season. The pro- 
grammes of these concert-rallies will consist of selections 
from the national art of Azerbaijan, Armenia, Turkmenia, 
Tadjikistan, Kirghizia, Lithunia, Latvia and Estonia. 

Artistic activity of the numerous peoples of the Soviet 
Union is rich, varied and colourful. Songs 'and instru- 
mental melodies, charming in their simplicity and viyid 
in im^igination, reflects as in a mirror the immense creative 
wealth of the people. , 

HOUSES OP PEOPLEVS ART 

The Soviet Government devotes much attention to this 
art of the people through the '‘Houses of People^s Art,’' 
which exist throughout the country. Such centres are to 
be found in all the main towns. The general woa^ of 
these centres is guided by the Nadezhda Krupskaya All- 
Union Bouse of People’s Art which is situated in Moscow. 

The Houses of People’s Art give practical aid to all 
those who make music as amateurs. Consultations atre 
given fe amateur poets, singers and musiciaiis, and to 
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amateur societies, as well as to those who direoi themi ' 
This is achieved by sending out circular-letters, by . issuing ; 
scores, musical instruments, etc., for the whole of the 
country,' and by organising courses and lecture series. 
Eegular courses are organised for conductors of amateur 

choral societies and orchestras. 

To help members of musical groups and amateur 
soloists, a concise musical dictionary containing essential 
information on general mtisical subjects was published. 

Another important activity of the Houses of People’s 
Art is deciding upon the repertoire for musical groups and 
supplying them with the necessary music. 

To aid the various groups by an exchange of experiences 
ihe All-XJnfon House of People’s Art periodically eaBs 
special meetings, which ai'o attended fay talented artistSj 
music research workers and authorities on folk-music who 
come to Moscow from all parts of the oounfay. 

■ - AMATEtrR'OOXrOSBTS 

Gompetiiaons and concert-rallies of amateurs are often 
organised by the Houses of People’s Art to encourage 
talented artists and those who take part in various acti- 
vities connected with popular art. First, preliminary con- 
cert-rallies are organised in all regions of. the country. 
Those who pass this contest are sent to take part in 
regional or Eepublie concert-rallies ; finalists then go to 
Moscow to take part in the last stage of the All-tTnion 
Ooncert-Eally. 

September 1945 Saw Ihe end of a nation-wide concert- 
rally of choirs and solo singers. Thirty-six groups with 
over two thousand participants gave their perfemanoes 
in tbs last concerts of the rally which took place in tihe 
hall of the Moscow Bolshoi Theatre and another large. 
Qonoert htdl in the oapitalv 
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This friendly emulation of* talents brought together 
Magnitogorsk metal workers from the Urals and employees- 
from Tallinn, oil industry workers from Baku and Ar -h^U- 
nian teachers, Moscow women weavers and automobile* 
workers from Gorky and Moscow. There were representa- 
tives of all trades and professions among the best per- 
formers of the concert..rally — ^book-keepers and dockers,, 
doctors and firemen, engineers and bricklayers.. 

Amateur musical ensembles often give concerts in the 
fields to entertain collective farmers. Professional musi- 
cians often went to the front during the war to assist the 
amateur army bands and ensembles in their work. 
Brigades of people’s poets, singers and musicians enter- 
tained the troops and received a very warm welcome 
everywhere. 

The choral group and the symphony orchestra of 
scientific workers at the House of Scientists in Moscow 
are among the best amateur ensembles of the U.S.S.E.. 
for their originality and artistic maturity. The singers, 
and players are professors, readers, the scientific workers, 
and personnel of scientific research institutes and the 
higher schools of the capital. Most of their time is taken 
up by important scientific and teaching activity, but they 
willingly sacrifice the leisure hours they have to their 
favourite art. 

The 65 -year-old Vladimir Zernov, who is the leader of 
the orchestra, is an eminent scientist, awarded the Order 
of the Bed Banner .of Labour. Among the first violins of 
the orchestra are Professor Hermann Kalish, an expert on 
internal combustion engines, Doctor Peter Dolgov, an as- 
tronomer and Nikoloi Khvostov, lecturer on English Ian- 
guage and literature. The second violins include Maria. 
Ivanitskaya — anatomo-pathologist, 'Abram Lopshitz — 
mathematician, and the writer Yakov Erenkel. Among the 
cellists is Karra, scientific worker at the Institute of 
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^orld Economy aiid Alexander Grigoriev, professor of 
medical jurisprudence; Yuli Eubinov, an engineer of 
thermotecbnios, plays the clarinet. 

Professor Victor Sadovnikoy, who studied with Taneev 
and Glier, has directed the musical group and conducted 
the choir and symphony orchestra since their formation 
Jn 1984. 

In the course of the last few years this group has per- 
formed many works, among which were such dlfBcult 
compositions as Haydn’s Oratorio, "The Seasons," 
Sohuman’s Oratorio "Pilgrimage of the Eose," Eimsky- 
Korsakov’s Cantata "Svitexyanka’’ and laszt’s Symphonic 
Poem “Prometheus," 

The technical skill, balanced sonority of the Instru- 
mental grounds, correct pitch and expression are re- 
markable. 

* 

To mark the 2.')0th anniversary of the death of Henry 
Eurcell this same group of Moscow scientists performed 
his opera "Dido and Aeneas.’’ It was the first pe»?* 
forms^ce of this opera in Eussia. It was warmly received 
by the .public and repeated several times. 

* . « * 

Soviet musical culture, which continues and develops 
the best traditions of Eussian and world music art, has 
fcright and promising prospects ahead of it. 
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SPORT 




SPORT m THE SOVIET UNION 

I N pre-Soviet times an athletic club with 100 members 
was considered big, and smaller clubs were the rule^ 
even in large cities. Sport did not receive financial sup., 
port from the state, clubs depending exclusively on 
membership subscriptions. High school students were 
not permitted to join sports' clubs. Under such condition^ 
any consideration of general athletic prowess is out of 
the question, although it can be recorded that certain 
Russian professional athletes such as the wrestlers 
Poddubny, Zaikin, Shemyakin, Vakhturov and Romanov, 
won international fame. 

The Soviet system of athletic training was therefore 
established as a new structure on a new foundation 
Physical culture and the physical culturist — these new 
conceptions, these new words, entered the everyday life of 
the peoples of the U.S.S.E. together with the Revolution. 

Millions of people have been enabled to improve .their 
health,* to increase their strength, to attend to the culture 
of their bodies.. Physical culture and sports have become 
the favourite pastimes of millions of young men and 
w^omen. 

The G-overnment does everything possible to increase the 
popularity of sport and by this means to improve the health 
of the people and harden them physically. 

In keeping with a decision of the All-Russian Central^ 
Executive Committee passed in 1923, committees fot 
sports and physical culture were established. These 
committees were united by the Government Committee 
for Physical Culture and Sports set up in 1930. ''Guidance 
of physical culture and sports in the U.S.S.R., training 
and distribution of sports cadres^ the utilization of ^sports 
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structures (stadiums, clubs, grounds, swimming pools, 
etc.) and allocation of sports equipment will be in the 
hiuids of tbe Committee of Plivsical Culture ami Sports/* 
sjiid the edict establishing tlie Cnimnittee. 

. There a!*e about ltK> sports societies in the Soyief 
Uriioii# inost of them spoUstu*ed by the trade unions. In 
,the towns there are sports’ societies and physical culture 
orgaui‘/4itious at all lla* factories and offices, with sections 
•ill each sliop or department. The trade union sports 
.«s.sot‘!aiions are direeteil by the Department of Physical 
{hjlture and 8pt»rtK of the Ail-Union Central ('Otimdl of 
Tratle Unions. 

. Kach industry has its own sports’ society, membership - 
of which is o|:>en to its workers and their families. There 
are the Mlectrio, Medical, Motor, l*owe!\ Rubber, Teacher, 
Food Worker, Metallurgist, Wool Worker, Tractor, 
Builder, l40comotive and a host of other timle union 
sports' societies and clubs. The very names of these 
sports* associations iudieate whom they represeni : 
largest is the Wiii^ of the Soviets, the society of the 
^iafeon indiaMiry workers, fed by Tovpedt). society of 
the automobile industry workers. Largest of the s/icieties 
«ot sponsored by the Trade Unions are Dynamo and 
%artak. 

Two new athletic clubs were formed during the Second 
World War. They are the Stnena, for junior athletes 
attending children's physiefil culture schools, of which 
there are about 150 throughout the country, and Trndoviye 
ftes^ervi (Labour RcHerves), which unites hundreds of 
thousands of vocational school pupils. 

In the country districts activities are carried on through 
groups set up at collective and State farms and at machine 
fetiKStot stations. There are a&o sports clubs in the 
Bed Army, Kavy and Air Force, In 1941 sports organfea- 
iipns in the U.S.S.B. had a membership of over four 
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million, 31 per cent, of whom were women. This number 
does not include school children or men in the armed 
services. 

BEADY FOR LABOUR AND DEFENCE 

An expression of the nation-wide mass nature of Soviet 
sports is the programme known as G.T.O. — ^from the 
initial letters of the watchword ‘*Gotov k Trudu i Oborone” 
— Ready for Labour and Defence. All members of sports' 
societies must undergo a course of athletic tests so as to 
qualify for the G.T.O. badge, which bears the figure of a 
runner embossed on a red five-pointed star and the slogan 
“Ready for Labour and Defence.’' There is also a special 
budge for children, inscribed “Be Ready for Labom and 
Defence.” 

The G.T.O. programme is sub-divided into three grades : 
one for children from 13 to 16 years of age, then the first 
grade for 16-year-oMs and over, and, finally, the second 
grade with higher standards. The requirements laid down 
in this series of tests form the basis of the Soviet system 
of physical training, which aims at harmony in physical 
development. 

The exercises differ in accordance with age and group^ 
and are divided as follows : Speed, agility, throwing, 
endurance^ daring, strength, defence and attack. Som^- 
items are obligatory for all groups, as for example: 
Running — 500 metres for women and 1,000 metres for 
men; ^swimming — 25 and 100 metres respectively; ski-ing; 
—5 and 10 kilometres, overcoming an obstacle courss;. 
15- and 25-kilometre walks; and firing a small calibre 
rifle* 

In the “speed” group men from 16 to 30 years of age 
hWye* to run loo metres in 13.6 seconds or less, and women 
frmn 16 to 25 years must run the distance in 15.4 secbfids' 
or UndW* Or they may swim 50 metres, the tinde limit 
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ior men being 50 seconds and for women 60 secoads. 
Another alternative is to cycle 600 metres in ^ spoonds 
in the case of idle men and 60 seconds in the case of the 
women. Yet another is to skate 50 metres, men in 60 
seconds and the women in 70 seconds. For men between 
80 and 40 and women between 26 and 32 the requirements 
are lower. 

The "agility” group includes gymnastics, acrobatics, 
jumping, teimis, and vaulting. The "throwing” division 
includes throwing tibe hand-grenade, javelin, bail or putting 
the shot. The “endurance" group includes the 1,000 
metre run for women and 8,000 metres for men, a 200-400 
metre swim, rowing one kilometre or canoeing 2,000 
metres ; ski-ing 6 and 20 kilometres, skating 1,800 and 
8,000 meti’es, cycling 10 and 20 kilometres, horse-ridmg 
over distances of 20 and 25 kilometres, hiking, football 
and other games. 

The "daring” group includes diving from the high board 
and springboard, parachute jumping, ski jumps and 
boat sports. The "strength” group includes rope Sa 
pole climbing, horizontal bar exercises, throwing bundles 
of hand grenades and weight-liftitig. 

Aspirants for the badge are tested all the year round by 
specially-appointed instructors, at sports grounds, aquatic 
sports stations and bathing beaches in the summer and at 
skating rinks, indoor swimming pools and ski-ing stations 
in the winter time. 

Millions of school children, both boys and girls, adult 
men and women and even middle-aged people are proud 
bearera of the "Eeady for Labour and Defence" b^ges. 
In the summer of 1946, the number of athletes holding 
G.T.O. badges was nearly 10,000,000. 

The ins^tution of the O.T.O. programme has played an 
important part in the development of athletics in the 
Bpviet Union, reusing the performance standard and em- 



phasizing the great importance of sport. The programme 
has given rise to new popular forms of mass athletic con- 
tests, as, for instance, cross-country running in the summer 
and ski runs in the winter, in each of which an average 
of fiye to eight million people take part. Each factory, 
office,' educational institution, collective farm and army 
unit sends its representatives to take part in the running 
and ski-ing events. These mass races are held annually 
throughout the country — in the towns, villages and the 
national republics. The summer cross-country races of 
1944 attracted nearly 7,700,000 competitors. In the ski 
runs in the winter of 1943-44 the number of those taking 
part exceeded 6,800,000. 

SPOBTS IS ACCESSIBLE TO EVERYONE 

The state is creating the material basis for a wide 
development of sports in the country. During the years 
of the Five-Year Plans, hundreds of sports grounds were 
constructed throughout the country, including the most 
ontlying districts. Between 1921 and 1941 the state and 
such organizations as trade unions constructed 600 
stadiums^ 14,000 sports fields, more than 46,000 volley 
ball and basket ball courts, 6,000 ski stations and more 
than 500 aquatic stations. 

Physical culture institutes, sports grounds, gymnasiums, 
swimming pools, air clubs and rifle ranges have sprung 
up in many cities, on collective farms, in the R.S.F.S.E., 
Ukraine, Byelorussia, the Transcaucasian Eepublics, Cen- 
tral Asian Eepublics, in Siberia and the Far East and even 
beyond the Arctic Circle. 

In Moscow alone there are more than a dozen first-class 
stadiums, each with accommodation for between 10,000 
and 20,000 spectators, and one stadium with stands 
iwjoommodating 80,000 persons. Besides this, a stadium 
vp^ith a seating capacity for 160,000 spectators is now under 
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coHstructioii an the picturesque Izmailovo Park on th4* 
outskirts of the Soyiet capital. All this is in addition to 
the sports grounds belonging to factories, educational 
establishments and clubs. Nevertheless the stadiums arre 
still not sufficient to accommodate all of those who wish 
to attend sports contests. 

These amenities are the property of the Soviet people, 
the Soviet younger geuemtion. 

Sport ill the U.S.S.B. is accessible to everyone. Its 
organization on a mass scale is facilitated by the fact that 
participation is largely free of charge. There are member* 
ship dues, but they are so smuli — less than the fare lor one 
tmlley bus ride to the gym and back — that they are more 
nominal than real. MxpenseB connected with sports* 
activities are borne by the state and the trade union 
organizations. 

The trade unions, in the main, pay for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of the sports clubs and groimdi^i^' 
well as lor the equipment and accessories. The 
unions also pay the salaries of the management, the ins- 
tructors and the medical stafi and meet all the expenses 
incurred by competitions and other sports promotions. 

Bports organization supply sports outfits and equipment 
at very little* cost, much below the shop price. The 
plants at which the prominent athletes work release them 
for; the final training period and for the contest itself, and 
cont&ue to pay them full wages. If during the training 
period or a contest the sportsman acquires an injury which 
prevents his returning to work, the hmurauce office pays 
him the equivalent of his earnings during the sick period. 

Sports ^sociations also spend large sums on improving" 
the skill and technique of their member. The m 
of the sports, societies have special short teim courses fo#^ 
sports instructors. Those who take the course are madd^ 



''public instructors, instructors who carry on their work: 
as a social duty without payment. . ; •; 

The U.S.B.K. has six special colleges and nearly thirty 
schools for the training of specialists in physical culture. 
In addition there are special physical culture departments- 
iti twenty teachers’ training colleges. In all these insti- 
tutions tuition is free. In addition the students receive a 
regular monthly allowance from the state and are provided 
with living quarters. The budget of each of these schools 
and colleges — several million roubles a year — is covered by 
(die Government. 

The organization of all big sports meets in the towns>- 
the All-Union championships’ meetings and con^etitions, 
the housing and feeding of the competitors, the expenses - 
of the judges, referees and the administrative staffs, and' 
the renting ol halls for contests are financed by the state. 
Mass sports holidays and performanct's are also held at the ' 
expense of the Government. 

The U.S.S.B. budget for 1945 provlled fo>' dii expendi- 
ture of 13,0(X) million roubles on pubT’-„^ health and physi- 
cal culture. More than 400 All-Unicu competitions were- 
scheduled. Of this total 41 champk/nships were to be - 
sponsored by the All-Union Central Council of Trade • 
Unions and 69 by the Dynamo, Spartak and Trudoviye ^ 
Eezervi sports societies. The schedule likewise included’ 
32 training sessions. 

The sports calendar foi* 1946 included contests run by 
atliletic clubs, schools, Bed Army and Navy units, in' citieSj 
regions and republics. : ^ : v -; 

Tu addition, friendly matches, between clubs, cities and: 
military organizations, are widely encouraged. Bor ex- 
ample, hi 1941 about 140,000 meetings were held in which; 
more than 6.500,000 persons took part. Sports meetings ■ 
on Olympic Games lines are held each year by the 
XTnions in Siberia, the Bar East, the Urals, North Gauca- 
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^sus, the Baltic Eepublies, the Transcaucasus and Central 
Asia. Sports festivals of the Bed Army and Navy and the 
•universities also take place from time to time. 

THEY WOEK AS WELL AS THEY PLAY 

Soviet athletes are not professionals. They are free 
from the infuenca of proniotai's and managers, Ivhose 
existence is inconceivable in the tJ.S.S.E. The Soviet 
athlete has no need to exchange the seconds and centi- 
metres of his records for cash; he has no need to make 
money out of his football or boxing skill. The champions 
and rank-and-file athletes alike are workers in factory or 
in office, JRed Army men, eolleetiva farmers or students 
who devote their leisure hours io sport. They are always 
assured of eiuiiloyinent. Soviet sportsmen are not left 
high and dry when time brings their sporting career to a 
close. They still have their regular trade or profession to 
follow. 

Take, for instance, Fyodor Selin, famous football centre 
half, who played in Mocsow and in All-XJ.S.S.B/ football 
elevens for many yearn. He worked and studied at the 
Stalin Auto Plant when off the football field. Selin is over 
40 years of age now and is no longer playing. He is the 
superintendent of the foundry department at the Stalin 
Auto Plant and a football coach as well. He was released 
for a time from his job at the request of the Torpedo 
sports society to whip that team into shape for the 
XJ.S.S.B. championship tournament of 1945. Fyodor 
Selin is back at the factory again until the beginning of the 
next football season. 

.The world famous Soviet cIjchs player Mikhail Botvinnik 
is an electrical engineer and research worker. 

Hero of the Soviet Union, Mikhail Gromov, who flew 
’non-stop from the U.B.B.B. to the United States of 
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America over tlie North Pole, was at one time a championr 
weight Jitter. 

The country honours its champions. ; The Government 
decorates them with Orders and Medals of the Soviet- 
Union. In this coixntry there exists the title oi merited' 
Master of Sports, bestowed on the most outstanding; 
athletes. The coveted title is now held by 288 men and 
women. Two sports societies, Dynamo and Spartak, hayo' 
received the Order of Lenin. 

The extent to which physical culture and sports have- 
taken root among the people is shown by the following- 
facts. 

At Kuibyshev, a large town on the Volga, a whole family,, 
the Kochetkovs, entered for one of the numerous cross- 
country runs, Ivhioh are so popular in th‘e U.S.S.E. The^ 
60-year-old mother took part in the 500-metre race with* 
her two youngest daughters. Her eldest daughter was the- 
winner of the 1,000 metres. Her son, a locomotive engin- 
eer’s assistant, ran in the 3,000 metres. Another son, an 
airman, took part in the 5,000 metres. Her son-in-law was- 
the winner in the 3,000 metres. It is interesting to note 
that the mother ran the 500 metres in 1 min. 50.5 secs, 
Bhe trained for the race at a local stadium. The Kochet- 
kovs have endowed a family prize for the best showing in* 
cross-country running. 

Another sporting family is Chistyakov’s, the Soviet film 
actor who appeared in “Mother” and other well-known 
films. Chistyakov, formerly a prominent cyclist and 
hammer thrower, though already over 60, is still seen on 
the sports grounds. His daughters are first-class skiers and 
his son is a famous cyclist. 

All kinds of sport are encouraged in the U.S.S.E. The- 
most popular of them are light athtetics, gymnastics, ski- 
ing, football, volley-ball, basket-ball, tennis, cyclings 
swimming, rowing, yachting, skating, parachute-jtamping/ 
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ice-hockey, boxing, weight-lifting, wrestling, Bugby foot- 
ball, horse-riding, shooting, hunting, fencing, motoring, 
motor cycling, motor-boat racing and mountain eldnabing — 
.altogether over 50 kinds of sport. There are up to thirty 
forms of athletic contests registered in which official 
.championships tire held. 

SOCCER : THE NATICHAL CAME 

The Aloscow Dynamo football team which visited Britain 
in 1945, to beat Curdii! City and the Arsenal and draw 
with Chelsea and the Glasgow Rangers, won the U.S.S.R. 
championship tiuit year, the first decided since the summer 
of 1940. Dynamo dropped only four points in 22 games, 
winning 19 games, drawing two, and losing one. Their 

• only defeat was sustained at the hands of, the Moscow 
Central House of the Red Army, who finished only one 
point behind the Dynamos and defeated Dynamos in the 
final of the U.S.S.R. Cup. Following their championship 
win the Dynamos embarked on their history-making visit 
to Britain, the first Soviet sports team to visit our great 
allies in the war against Fascism. Central House of the 
Red Army, runners-up in the championship and winners 
of the Cup, made a successful tour of Yugoslavia, while 
Moscow Torpedo, third team in the final ranking in the 

• championship, toured Bulgaria. As a result of these four 
tours the Soviet sides, in their first foreign tours since the 

»end of the war, played twelve games, winning nine and 

• drawing in the other three. 

Moscow Torpedo is the sports society of the Btnlin Auto- 
mobile Plant in Moscow. Moscow Torpedo won the All- 
Union Central Council of Trade Unions’ Football Cup in 
1944 and 1945, 21B clubs taking part in the 1945 competi- 
tion. 

The U.S.S.R. championship is decided in two divisions, 
with 12 clubs in the first division and IB clubs in the second 
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division, with promotion and relegation as in the Football 
League divisions in England. In 1936 the championship 
was decided in two sections, there being Spring and 
Autumn titles. The 1937 championship was decided on a 
full season's games, Moscow Dynamos winning by one point 
from Moscow Spartak and Kiev Dynamo. Moscow 
Spartak won in 1938 and here the Central House of the 
Red Army, Moscow, came on the scene to finish only two 
points behind, Moscow Dynamo, although well down in 
fifth place, were only seven points behind the winners. 
Spartak retained the title in 1939, and then in 1940 Moscow 
Dynamo came back to beat Tbilisi Dynamo by 36 points 
to 34. The 1945 championship table is given as a matter 
of interest : 



p 

W 

L 

D 

Goals 

For Agst Pts 

Moscow Dynamo 

‘22 

19 

1 

2 

73—13 

40 

Central House of the 

Bed Army, Moscow 

. 22 

18 

1 

3 

69—23 

39 

Moscow Torpedo 

.. 22 

12 

7 

3 

41—21 

27 

Tbilisi Dynamo 

.. 22 

9 

5 

8 

87—22 

26 

Leningrad Dynamo 

.. 22 

11 

8 

3 

42—29 

26 

Leningrad Zenith 

.. 22 

8 

7 

7 

35—31 

23 

Stalingrad Tractor 

.. 22 

9 

10 

3- 

23—38 

21 

Moscow Kl*ylya Sovetov 

22 

6 

10 

6 

23—48 

18 

Minsk Dynamo 

.. 22 

5 

10 

7 

20—39 

17 

Moscow Spartak 

.. 22 

6 

13 

.3 

22—44 

15 

Kiev Dynamo 

.. 22 

1 

15 

6 

13—50 

8- 

Moscow Locomotiv 

.. 22 

,1 

18 

3 

14—54 

5 


Hundreds of thousands of people attend the football 
matches for the XJ.S.S.R. Championship and U.S.S.E, 
Cup, played off in various parts of the country, • Football 
has become the national pastime of tjhe Soviet Union. 
Moscow alone has over a hundred thousand organized foot- 
ball players. The Dynamo Stadium in Moscow with its 
80,009 feats is now too small for football fans. Very often 
the l^ojunds are packed' even during week-day matches* 
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For major games there are generally five times as many 
•desiring to get in as the Dynamo stadium can hold, while 
during international games, the number exceeds half-a< 
million. The only consolation of those who have to turn 
back from the gates is to follow the game over the radio. 

In the year preceding the war Soviet football terms 
piayed a number of times against foreign teams at home 
and abroad. They won most of the matches with teams 
from Bulgaria, Ozeohoslovtikia, Turkey, Prance, Spain and 
Norway. These matches showed the high standard of 
Soviet football. 

It is interesting to note that most of the football teams 
which compete in the TJ.S.S.E. championship said Cup 
tournaments represent the trade union sports associations. 
Teams entered include Moscow Torpedo (Automobile 
Workers’ Union), Stalingrad Tractor (Tractor Workers’ 
Union), Moscow Locomotiy (Bailwaymen’s Union), Krylya 
Sovetov (Wings of the Soviets), (the Aircraft Workers’ 
Union), and other trade unions. 

HALF-MILLION BTTNNEBS, JTTHFSBS 
AND THBOWEBS 

The number of people who take part in track and field 
' athletics regularly exceeds half a million. At present, 
sports organizations are devoting considerable attenMon to 
athletics in a drive to improve records in this field of sport. 
Good progress was made in this respect in 1946. 

Among the outetanding Soviet achievements in the field 
of light athletics, first mention should be Nina Dumbadze’s 
discus throw of 49.88 metres (163 ft. 7f ins.), which is five 
feet better than the official world record for women. This 
year saw two more world records shattered By Soviet 
women, in the javelin throw and shot put. Ludmilla 
Anokhina registered 48.89 metres (1S8 ft. 9J in.) in the 
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Jayalin throw; Tatyana Sevryiikova heaved the shot, sa ^ 
distance of 14.89 metres (158 ft. 9J in.) in the[ jayalin “ 
throw; Tatyana Sevryukova heaved the shot a distance of 
14.89 meters (48 ft. lOJ in,). Another notable performance 
was the 20-km. run by Feodosi Vanin, of Moscow, who 
clipped nine seconds from the world record. Three world 
track records are . in the hands of the Moscow woman 
athlete Yevdokia Vasilyeva; the best is her time of 2 min.. 
12 secs, for 800 metres. 

The following are the principal All-Union records in 
track and field athletics. 


TBAOK AND FIELD BECOB.BS (MEN) 


Metres Miu. 

Bee. 

Holder Where Made „ 

Year 

100 


10.6 

P. Golovkin 

Moscow 

1940 

200 


21.6 

B. Lulko 

Leningrad 

, 1936. 

400 


48,6 

B. Lulko 

Leningrad 

1935 

800 

1 

52.4 

A. Pugachevsky 

Moscow 

1944 

1,000 

2 

^26.7 

A. Pugachevsky 

Moscow 

1944 

1,600 

3 

53.2 

A. Pugachevsky 

Moscow 

1944 

2,000 

6 . 

- 22.0 

S. Arzhevalsky 

Moscow 

12.45. 

5,000 

8 

25.8 

S. Arzhevalsky 

Moscow 

1945 

6,000 

14 

37.0 

8. Zziamensky 

Moscow 

1940- 

10,000 

30 

36.2 

F. Vanin 

Moscow 

1942 

16,000 

48 

00.6 

F, Vanin 

Moscow 

1945- 

20,000 

63 

61.0 

F. Vanin 

Moscow 

1945' 

Hour 

18km 779m F. Vanin 

Moscow 

1943 

(11 mis. 622 yds.) 






Walking 



3,000 

12 

l.Q I- Shkodin 

Smolensk 

1941 

6,006 

20 

61.0 I.. Shkodin 

SmoljBnsk 

1941 

10.000 

46 

68.6 ■ A. Kruklina 

Lafc^ ^ 

■l&4^ 

20,000 lh89 

68.2 A. Kruklins 

Latvia 

194£I 




Belays ^ 



4 X' 

100 

1 

42.2 All-Leningrad 

Leningrad 

1936 

4 X . 


1 

80.0 All-Mosoow,. 

Moscow 

19 « 5 . 

4;x' ■ 

400 

3 

22.2 All-Mdkodw*^- 

Moscow 

1946 


2 ^ 



4x 800 

7 46..8 All-Mosoow 

Moscow 

1946 

4x 1500 

16 8.4 All-Moscow 

Moscow 

1945 



Hurdling 



110 

14.6 

I. Stepanohanok 

Moscow 

1940 

200 

26.5 

D. Yonov 

Moscow 

1987 

400 

66.1 

N. Mityaniii 

Kazan 

1940 



Steeplechase 



S.OOO 

9 18,0 P. Stepanov 

Moscow 

1944 



Jumping 




ft* ms. 



High jvunp 6 4} G. Atanelov 

Tbilisi ; 

1986 

liOQg jump 24 3% S. Kuzuetsov 

Moscow 

1946 

Hopi Step 




am 'Jump 49 11| B. Zambrefeortz Moscow 

1944 

Pole vault 

14 If N. Ozolin 

Moscow 

1989 



Throwing 



Shot 

60 Ilf 

A. Kanaki 

Kiev 

1988 

Hammer 

176 6i 

J. Kotkas 

Esthonia • 

1948 

Discus 

166 6| 

S. Lyakhov 

Ashkhabad 

1939 

■JavBim 

228 6i 

V. Alexeyev 

Leningrad • 

1989 

•Grenade 

288 -4i 

L. Antipyev 

Gorky 

*1^7 



WOMSN 



Me^es Min. See. 




60 

7.6 

M. Shamanova 

Moscow 

1986 

100 

12.0 

E. Sechenova 

Moscow 

1944 

200 

26.2 

B. Sechenova 

Moscow 

1989 

400 

67.7 

V. Pizhurina 

Kiev 

1988 

•800 a. 

42.0 

E. Vasilyeva 

Moscow 

1948 

i;ooo 2 

62:6 

E. Vasilyeva 

Moscow 

1944 

1,500 4 

88.0 

B. Vasilyeva 

Moscow 

inAA 



Belays 

.1 


4 x lOO 

49.4 

All-Leningrad 

Leningrad 

1986 

4 1 

45.0 

All-Moscow 

Moscow 

1944 

fi at 600 6 

. 67.4 

Erylya Sovetov, 
MQSOpW 

Mc^XJW' 

1944 



n-uraimg 

80 11.6 M, Barylova Moscow 1944 

Jumping 

High Jump 

ft. ins. 


5 29-16 
Long Jump 19 Of 

G, Ganeker 

G. Turova 

Baku 

Leningrad 

1945 

1934 

Shot 

48 

lOi 

Throwing 

T. Sevryukova 

Erevan 

1945 

Discus 

163 

7f 

N. Dumbadze 

Tbilisi 

1944 

Javelin 

168 


L. Anokina 

Leningrad 

1945 

Ball 

169 

Ilf 

Z. Sinitskaya 

Kharkov 

1938 

Grenade 

168 

8 

K. Lapteva 

Moscow 

1987 


WHEBE SOVIET ATHLETES ABE SUPBEME 

During the past 10 years Soviet athletes have created 
49 world records. The biggest nunaber is to the credit of 
the weight-lifters who have bettered 26 of the 35 registered 
world records. Weight-lifting attracted a relatively small 
number of athletes before the war, altogether 30,000. 

However, this sport had a following in every republic "of 
the U.S.S.E,, ^ith the result that there are Bussians, 
Ukrainians, By^J^ussians, Jews, Armenians, Tatars and 
o^er nationalities in the list of top-ranking Soviet weight- 
lifters holding U.S.S.E. and worid records. 

The name of Grigori Novak, the phenomenal weig^^ 
lifter performs in the middle-weight and .light heavy- 
weight classes, appeared more often in the Soviet press 
during the war than any other athlete. During the past 
seven years he has broken world records oh thirty occa- 
sions* In 1944 Novak established thirteen records and six 
more records in the first half of 1945. ' , 

Georgi Popoy is an outstanding weight-lifter, as is Ivan 
Maltsev, a Black Sea sailor, who established three w<^ld 
in three different weight divisions in the course 
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of a single year. Hardly a weight-lifting meeting is held 
without a regional, republican, U.S.S.E. or world record 
being broken. 

WEXGHT-LIFTlNCt BEOOBBS 


Two-Hand Clean-and-Press 


Clmn tlecord^ ) 

Holder 

Where made 

Year 

Biintmu 

•205.1 

A. Mtiniedon 

Baku 

1945 

b'ea flier 

■2-27.4 

M, Kusyanlk 

Tbilisi 

1040 

Light 

■24n.i 

1. Mekhaiiik 

Moscow 

1940 

Middle 

■2B5.4 

G, Novak 

Moscow' 

.1946 

Lt. -heavy 

20;5.*2 

G. Novak 

Moscow* 

1946 

Heavy 

•isxi.y 

S. Ambartsumyan Erevan 

1938 



Two-Hand Bnatch 


BantarH 

214. 

M. Kosarev 

Moscow* 

1939 

h’calher 

•2;!S.li 

G. Vopox 

Kiev 

1939 

Ligltt 

•JfiO.O 

N. Bhatov 

Moscow 

li)40 

Middle 

-21U.1 

G. Novak 

Moscow 

1944 

Lt. -heavy 

278.8 

G. Noyak 

Moscow 

1945 

Heavy 

292.9 

B. Ambartsumyan Erevan 

1940 


Two-Hand Clean-and-Jerk 


Bantam 

277.5 

M. Kosarev 

Lailngracl 

1946 

Fe'afher 

‘2',»9.8 

G. lk)pov 


1987 

Light 

;i2i.2 

N, Bhatov 

Moscow 

1940 

Middle 

345.0 

G. Novak 

Moscow' 

1946 

LL,-heavy ' 

35'.>.3 

G. Novak 

Moscow* 

194fl 


376.9 

Y. Kutsenko 

Kiev 

1939 



Two-Hand Total 



Bantam 

677.9 

M. Kosarev 

Moscow' 

1989 

Feather 

788.0 

G, Popov 

Kiev 

1989 

Light 

804.6 

N. Bhatov 

Leningrad 

1988 

Middle ■ 

881.8 

G. Novak 

Kiev 

1941 

Lt.rheavy 

412.5 

G. Novak 

Moscow 

1945 

Heavy 

955.6 

S. Ambartsumyan Erevan 

1988 



Bight-Hand Snatch 


Baptam 

147.2 

L. Korchilov 

Leningrad 

1989 

Feather 

169.7 

GF. Popov 

Kiev 

1987 
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Light 

188.7 ■ 

G. Popov 

Kiev.,; ■ 

1941 

Middle 

187.9 

V. Krylov 

Moscow 

1940 

Lt. -heavy 

193.1 

R. Manukyan 

E.revan 

1940 

Heavy 

205.0 

I. Beniat 

Moscow 

1937 



Left-Hand Snatch 



Bantam 

150.4 

I. Donskoi 

Kiev 

1936 

Feather 

170.8 

G. Popov 

Kiev 

1935 

Light 

192.2 

I. Mekhanik. 

Moscow 

1944 

Middle 

202.8 

V. Krylov 

Moscow 

1940 

Lt, -heavy 

211.3 

R. Manukyan 

Erevan 

1940 

Pleavy 

220.4 

S. Ambartsumyan 

Ereven 

1940 


-Right-Hand CTean-ancl- J erk 


Buntanii 

183.3 

Y. Kustov 

Leningrad 

1938 

Feather 

205.2 

G. I^opov 

Kiev 

1939 

-Light 

238.6 

A. Zhijahin 

Leningrad 

1940 

Middle 

234.3 

K. Mileyev 

Minsk 

1939 

Lt. -heavy 

242.7 

S. Lyapidevsky 

Minsk 

1943 

Heavy 

252.0 

P. Kutsenko 

Kiev 

1938 


Left-Hand Clean-and-Jerk 


Bantam 

160.7 

I. Maximov 

Leningrad 

1940 

Feather 

189.4 

A. Zhizhin 

Leningrad 

1936 

Light 

213.0 

A. Zhizhin 

Leningrad 

1940 

Middle 

236.4 

A, Maltsev 

Sevastopol 

1940 

Lt, -heavy 

239.1 

A. Maltsev 

Sevastopol 

1940 

Heavy 

242.5 

A . Maltsev 

Sevastopol 

1940 


BOXING'S RAPID DEVELOPMENT 

Russian athletes first became acquainted with boxing in 
1910 when a news reel of the world heavyweight champion- 
ship fight between Jim Jeffries and Jack Johnson Was shown 
in St, Petersburg. True, a boxing match had been staged 
before that between a Preneh professional and a Russian 
amateur. There were also a few Englishmen working in 
Russia who boxed with Russians, but such oonjiests were* 
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£t was only after the First World war that boxing made 
any progress. Small boxing clubs were formed in St. 
Petersburg, Moscow, Kiev, Kharkov and other cities. Box- 
ing competitions were conducted in Moscow and St. Peters- 
burg, but the number of competitions was small. 

Boxing was introd'ueed on a large scale only after the 
October Revolution. Moscow and Letnngrad each had 
several large boxing clubs. Enthusiasts started to study 
text-hooks on boxing and read athletic journals giving 
them ideas on training and ring tactics. Of considerable 
aid was the full-length film of the Dempsey-Carpentier fight, 
which shows the champions in training as well as the fight 
itself. Then Khnrlnmpiev, a Eussian boxer who had fought 
abroad, retTirned’ to Moscow to train Soviet boxers. A 
French boxer, Lustnllo, did the same thing in Leningrad. 

’More and more young men took up boxing and the 
sport developed rapidly. A schedule of boxing competi- 
tions was worked out. The first U.S.S.E. championship 
meeting was held in 1926 and from that time on one was 
staged every year. Twenty-one boxers entered te 198®:; m 
twice that number the following year. Boxing spread 
from city to city, producing many promising fighters. 
Leningrad, the traditional, sporting rival of Moscow, created 
its own school. 

Tbilisi, capital of Georgia, sent a team to Moscow and 
scored a wnsatJenal victory over the Muscovite. Boxing 
gradually spread thro\ighout the Ukraine and other repub- 
lics. Young champions started to train their friends and 
thus acquired experience as boxing teachers. The number 
, of boxing instructors grew from year to year. > 

As a result of all these activities, boxing clubs were 
futidtioaing in 160 cities of the country shortly before the 
present war broke out. The number of registered boxers at 
this time reached 18,000. The rural areas also had their 
bffistog coniests, the sport being intaoduced by men retuna- 
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ing from the Bed Army and Bed Navy, where boxing occu- 
pied a prominent place. 

Boxing meetings were held eyery year between sports' 
societies, oitiies districts, territories and republics. The Bed 
Army and Bed Navy and the trade unions staged their own 
championships. In the year immediately preceding the war, 
boxing was widely developed among junior sportsmen and 
national title meetings were arranged for them as well. 

Of course, the development of boxing did not proceed 
as smoothly as it would seem from this story. Mistakes were 
made, but the fact that boxing as every other sport in the 
tJ.S,S,B. was regarded as a means of physical training for 
the masses and not as an aim in itself, helped to overcome 
all .obstacles and enabled it to reach its present stage. 

The development of boxing was not only quantitative. 
Soviet boxers attained high fighting qualities, which proved 
themselves in international matches. Soviet boxers met 
teams from Norway, Sweden, Finland, Switzerland, Turkey,. 
Geimany, England, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, and France, 
and won most of the matches. Particularly outstanding 
was the victory scored over the French team which included 
Despot, the middleweight winner at the 1936 Glympfe 
Games and a welterweight, Triz, 1986 Olympic Ganaea 
runner-up at his weight, 

SWIMHINa BEOOEDS AND TEE 
BEGOED-BBEAKEBS 

The story of Soviet swimming is largely the, ptory of the 
great rivalry of Semyon Boichenko, former ^lack Sea 
sailor, and the younger Leonid Meshkov, who hails from? 
Stalingrad, Meshkov attended the International /youth' 
Conference in London In 1946 as . a Soviet delegate^ i^d 
Regularly at the Marshall Street Baths, wbpre; hia 

r^ds:^^ed skull cap and his tremendously powerful '‘butW- 
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i9y’’ breast-stroke created great interest. It was Boiohenko, 
however, wbo first used thp “butterfly” stroke in the 
Soviet Union. In the light of Meshkoy’s war record h& 
story is well worth recounting. 

At the Volga regional Olympic games in 1986 a young 
Stalingrad workman named Meshkov set up an all-union 
record. A fortnight later he was swimming in, Moscow. 
Meshkov set up another record. The Volga youth found 
his place at once in the leading ranks of Soviet athletes. In 
due couree he entered the Leningrad Institute of Physical 
Culture as a student. 

During the same period another talented swimmer, 
Simeon Boichenko appeared in Moscow. Boichenko and 
Meshkov eventually met in the water. This was the first 
encounter in what turned into a long, brilliant, and vehem- 
ent rivalry which hte contanued to this day. Every race in 
which the two swimmers participated became a sporting 
event of the highest importance. During tihe struggle for 
supremacy betweein them Meshkov, established many new 
, records. . 

Before the war began Meshkoy was already a ohampion, 

. who had set up a whole series of world records. He was 
unique in being an outstanding exponent of two very differ- 
ent sfyles, the breast stroke and the crawl. Of the two he 
much preferred the crawl. 

Then the war began. Meshkov volunteered for the army. 

Bidding farewell to the blue and white tiled swimming 
baths, the foaming water 'and the applause from the gal- 
-leries, he settled down to the rough, hard, humdrum life 
of the soldier, with his usual, doggedness and devotion to 
work. Jn one action he was severely wounded and taken 
,'ito Jhospital. , , . 

The swimming champion’s wounds affected .both arms; 
. the right shoulder was badly shattered, and tiie nerves 
whioh controlled the movement^ of tbe left hand were 



damaged. The left hand itself was as stiff as a piece of 
wood. Meshkov was in hospital for six months before he 
was finally discharged. Both arms hung useless from the 
shoulder down, the muscles had shrunk and had lost all 
their strength and elasticity. 

His friends remarked: ''That’s the end of Meshkov. 
What a pity!'’ Somewhere in the distance lay the swim- 
ming pool, with the swimmers, the shouts of applause from 
the galleries. And then silence. Meshkov walked along the 
streets alone — homewards. 

Then he started work. Every morning he began to teach 
his arms to live, taught them the movements as if they 
were the arms of a child. Calmly and methodically he 
began hi's daily practice. In the swimmiing baths they were 
asking: "Is it possible for a man to race again after 
wounds like that?" Meshkov would stand in the middle of 
his room stretching and flexing hi's arms, practising the 
rotatory movements of the swimmer. Slowly he felt his 
strength returning, little by litle his muscles seemed to be 
regaining their former elasticity. Of course this may have 
been only his imagination, and visitors would warm him: 

, '*Mind you don't strain yourself, Meshkov." But ^till he 
went oh, stretching and flexing his arms... 

At length the day arrived when he entered the baths 
again. He stripped and got into the familiar greenish 
water, with a feeling not so much of excitement as of 
happiness, like returning to the old family home. He re- 
sumed his training with the assiduiiy of a student. Every 
day he felt his muscles strengthen, his arms regain their 
flexibility. Likd all great athletes, he had the will to win, 
but after his wounds his will had been tempered by the 
fight for life itself. 

And so he stands on the blue tiles of the bath again— a 
: ciiaih|>lbh, in all the brilliance of youth and strength, 
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Not so long ago he met Boichenko again, and thdr i 
struggle for supremacy was renewed witti all its formerl 
brilliance. Meshkov finished first, and his time was one* 
second better than the official world record. During hisi 
career Meshkov has improved on over 60 AlI-tTnioa and 
world records. At the moment he is again in great form, 
and the timekeepers steadily return record times for his 
performances. 

Meshkov has won many great victories in his time, but 
his greatest victory was won over faint-heartedness, over 
despair, over weakness. He won this remarkable victory 
over himself, and came back to his o»reer and vooad^on. 

The following list of records will give a clear in^dation 
of the rapid advances made by Soviet swimmers. 

SWIMHINO BXOOEDS 

MXir 


style 


Metres 

Mins. 

Secs. 

Holder 

Where made 

Year 

‘100 


67.0 

V. Ushakov 

Moscow ' 

1941 

200 

2 

8.9 

L. Meshkov^ 

Lenipgradij. 


300 

3 

26.6 

L. Meshkov 

Leningrad " 


400 

4 

44.9 

V. Uzhakov 

Leningrad 

1945 

m 

6 

9.2 

V. Uzhakov 

Moscow 

1945 

800 

10 

60.7 

V. Eitayev 

Leningrad 

1940 

1,000 

13 

41.9 

V. Eazakov 

Leningrad 

1988 

1,SOO 

19 

66.1 

P. Golubov 

Belays 

Moscow 

1941 

4 X m 

1 

45.6 

All-U.S.S-B. 

Moscow 

1941 

4 X 100 

8 

56.6 

A11-U.S.S.B. 

Moscow 

■1941 

4 X 200 

9 

39.4 

All-Leningrad 

Breast Stroke 

■ Leningrad 

' i , 

1941 

100 

1 

6.4 

S. Boichenko 

Moscow 

1941 

200 

2 

29.8 

Si Boichenko 

Moscow 

1941 

400 

8 

88.4 

L. Meshkov 

Leningrad 

1941 

600 

7 

10.6 

L. Meshkov 

Leningrad 

1941 



4 x 100 4 42.4 

4 X 200 11 28.8 


100 

1 

9.2 

200 

2 

31.7 

400 

6 

21.0 


100 

1 

8.2 

200 

2 

86.9 

800 

4 

8.7 

400 

6 

40.6 

600 

7 

23.2 

800 

12 

4.0 

1,000 

16 

8.8 

1,600 

22 

64.6 


4 X 

60 

2 

8.9 

4 X 

100 

4 

51.1 


100 

1 

22.1 

200 

8 

1.8 

400 

6 

26.8 

500 

8 

8.1 


4 X 100 

6 

46.0 

100 

-1 

17.7 

200 

2 

47.4 

400 

8 

66.6 


Belays 
All U.S.S.E. 
All U.S.S.E. 

Back Stroke 
E. Belkovsky 
E. Belkovsky 
E. Belkovsky 


WOMEN 

Free Style 

J. Kotchetkoya 

J. Kotchetkova 

K. Vasilyeva 
K. Vasilyeva 
Z. Sheleshneva 
Z. Sheleshneva 
Z. Sheleshneva 
Z. Sheleshneva 

Belays 

All-TJ.S.S.B. 

All-TJ.S.S.E. 

Breast Stroke 

M, Sokolova 
M. Sokolova 
Z. Sheleshneva 
Z. Sheleshneva 

Belay 

AIMJ.S.B.B. 

Back Stroke 
J. Kotchetkova 

J. Kotchetkova 

K. Aleshina 
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Moscow 

1941 

Moscow 

1939' 

Leningrad 

1941 

Leningrad 

1940' 

Leningrad 

1940' 


Moscow 

1941 

Moscow 

1941 

Erevan 

1945 

Erevan 

1945- 

Moscow 

1944 

Moscow 

1945- 

Moscow 

1945- 

Moscow 

1945 

Moscow 

1941 

Moscow 

1941 


Moscow 

1939' 

Moscow 

1989 

Moscow 

1941 

Moscow 

1941 


Moscow 

1941 

Moscow 

19^ 

Moscow 

1941' 

Leningrad 

1941 



Not so long ago be met Boicbenbo again, and their 
struggle for supremacy was renewed witti all its former 
brilliance. Meshkov finished first, and bis time was one 
second better than the official world record. During his 
career Meshkov has improved on over 60 AU>tJaion and 
world records. At the moment he Is again in great form, 
and the timekeepers steadily return record times for hti 
performances. 

Meshkov has won many great victories in his thne, but 
his greatest victory was won over faint-heartedness, over 
despair, over weakness. He won this remarkable victory 
over himself, and came back to his <»ueer and vooaf^ou. 

'The following list of records will give a olear !n#dation 
of the rapid advances made bv Soviet swimmers. 

SWIMMUra EXOOBDS 

Mxir 


Free Siyle 


Metres 

Mins. 

Secs. 

Holder 

Where made 

Year 

100 


67.0 

V. tizhakov 

Moscow ■ 

1941 

200 

2 

8.9 

L. Meshkov 

Leningrad 

1945 

300 

3 

26.6 

L. Meshkov 

Leningrad 

1041 

400 

4 

44.9 

V. Uzhakov 

Lenin^’ad 

1945 

600 

6 

9.2 

V. Uzhakov 

Moscow 

1946 

800 

10 

50.7 

V. Kitayev 

Leningrad 

1940 

1,000 

13 

41.9 

V. Kazakov 

Leningrad 

1988 

1,600 

19 

66.1 

P. Golubov 

Belays 

Moscow 

1941 

ix m 

1 

46.6 

All-XJ.S.S.B. 

Moscow 

1041 

4 X 100 

8 

66.6 

AH-D.S.S.B, 

Moscow 

1041 

4 X 200 

9 

39.4 

All-Leningrad 

Breast Shroke 

Leningrad 

1041 

100 

1 

6.4 

S. Boichenko 

Moixkm 

1041 

200 

2 

29.8 

S. Boiohenko 

Moscow 

1041 

400 

5 

88.4 

L. Meshkov 

Leningrad 

1041 

500 

7 

10.6 

L. Meshkov 

208 

Leningrad 

1041 



4 X 100 

4 

42.4 

4 X 200 

11 

28.8 


100 

1 

9.2 

m 

2 

81.7 

400 

5 

21.0 


100 

1 

8.2 

200 

2 

86.9 

800 

4 

8,7 

400 

6 

40.6 

800 

7 

28.2 

800 

12 

4.0 

1,000 

15 

8.8 

l.SOQ 

22 

54.6 


4 X 50 

2 

8.9 

4 X 100 

4 

51.1 


100 

1 

22.1 

200 

8 

1.8 

400 

6 

26.8 

500 

8 

S.1 


4 X 100 

5 

46.0 

100 

1 

17.7 

200 

■ 2.' 

47.4 

400 

6 

56.6 


Bela;7s 
All U.S.S.B. 
AU U.S.S.B. 

Bank Stroke 

E. Belkovsky 
E. Belkovaky 
E. Belkovaky 


WOMSN 

Free Style 

.1. Kotehetkova 

J. Kotehetkova 
E. Vaailyeva 

K. Vasilyeva 
Z. Bheleahneva 
Z. Bheleahneva 
E. Bheleahneva 
Z. Bheleahneva 

Belaya 

A11-U.8.8.B. 

A11-U.S.8.B. 

Breast Stroke 

M. Sokolova 
M. Sokolova 
Z. Bheleahneva 
Z. Sheleahneva 

Belay 

AH-U.B.8.B. 

Back Stroke 
J. Kiotohetkova 

J. Kotehetkova 

K. Aleshina 


Moscow 

1941 

Moaoow 

1989 

Leningrad 

1941 

Leningrad 

1940 

Iienin^d 

1940 


Moscow 

1941 

Moacnw 

1941 

Erevan 

1945 

Erevan 

1948 

Moscow 

1944 

Moaoow 

1945 

Moscow 

1945 

Moaoow 

1946 


Moscow 

1941 

Moscow 

1941 

Mos(X>w 

1989 

Moaoow 

19^ 

Moaoow 

1941 

Moacow 

1941 

Moscow 

1941 

Moscow 

1941 

Moscow 

1941 

Leningrad 

1941 
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Motor Paced 


5, (WO 

4 

50.2 

M. Pushkin 

Tula 

1946 

lO.tKW 

9 

49.0 

M. Pushkin 

Tula 

1^ 

16,000 

14 

85.6 

M. Pushkin 

Tula 

1916 

20,000 

19 

46.0 

M. Pushkin 

Tula 

1946 

26,000 

24 

25.0 

M. Pushkin 

Team Kaeing 

Tula 

1946 

6,000 

6 

26.2 

Ail'Mosoow 

Tula 

1946 

7,800 

9 

64.0 

All-Moscow 

Moscow 

1985 

lO.lXW 

IS 

26.1 

All-Moscow 

WOKBH 

Standing @tsz% 

Moscow 

1988 

600 


40.6 

A. ShtedthttkoNr- 

XtssShigead 

1940 

1,(K)0 

1 

22.9 

ska3ra 

M. Valovova 

Gorky 

Tula 

lole 

2,000 

8 

6.6 

A. Eubkova 

1946 

8,000 

4 

42.9 

A. Eubkova 

Tula 

1946 

6,000 

7 

46.4 

A. Eubkova 

Tula 

1945 

10,000 

16 

68.6 

A. Eubkova 

Tula 

1945 

16,000 


57.6 

A. Eubkova 

lieningrad 

1946 

SW,000 

81 

68.6. 

A. Eubkova 

Leningrad 

1946 

:26,000 

41 

7.7 

A. Eubkova 

Flying Htnrt 

Tula 

1946 

2(K) 


18.7 

A. Shtakhanoy- 

Skaya 

Leningrad 

1940 

6(K) 


86.1 

A. Shtakhanov- 

Skaya 

Leningrad 

1940 

1,000 

1 

19.6 

M. Valovova 

Team Eacing 

Gorky 

1986 

8,000 

4 

28.6 

Dynamo Sports 

Sooieisy' 

Tula • 

im 

6,000 

7 

17.1 

All-Moscow 

Mcmow 

1944 


Mucdi sttentioQ is paid to endurance contests. Soviet 
-spor^an^ Have made many notable iong'distanoe per> 
formanoiw, Bjate are' a few of the most outstanding. Five 



railwaymen skied 8,200 km. from Ancharsk (Siberia) to^ 
Murmsaak in five months. Five oyoliste starting feom 
Kiev, rode dean across the country from west to east and 
back, B distance of IK), 872 km. in SM8 days. Thirty-two 
Turkmenian coHective farmers rode on horseback 4,800 kilo- 
metres, part of this distance across the Kura-Eum Desert. 
Six young I<eniagrad factory workers walked to Khabar- 
ovsk in the Far East, all of 9,000 kliometres. Women 
employees of the Moscow I'ilectrical Equipment Works 
skied from Moscow to Tobolsk, a distance exceeding 2,000 
kiioinetres. 

Long-distance swimming records have also been estab- 
lished in the Soviet Union. In 1085, Nikolai Malin, of 
Moscow, swam AD kilometres in the Black Ben near Bochi, 
a famous health resort, covering the distance in 1? brs. 
54 mins, and 20 secs. 

Hwirnming in the same iiistrict the following year Vladi- 
mir Kuanetsov, also of Moscow, covered .'59.4 kilometres 
in 28 hrs. and 40 rniim. Hwimming in the Women’s Black 
Sea 20-kilometre race in 1087, Yevgenia Vtorova, one of 
three sisters, covered this distance in 7hrs. IB mins, and 
8 sees. Her sister, Lyubov, finished 84 minutes behind. 
During the war, in August, 1048, Captain FaizuHn swam 26 
kilometres in the Moscow Biver, covering the distance in 
e%ht hours. 

. ■ xCOJwmIjh ■ jSwwwjys w . jWiilii 

Horae raoing is an important featnre of all sports festi- 
vals of the Transoaucasus and the Central Asian republics. 
It is a favourite sport of young and old alike. 

During tile war the famous Khrenov Stud Fann wm 
transported to the Ursla. The atables, now baok in their 
oid quarters In Orel, have 187 breeding marea, among 
tit^ guoh valuable Russian racer breeds as Pertsovlm, 

\ Aretioa, Fompa and Hortense ; the first dass mAre Murava, 



hich lias dropped 16 foals, among them such fine racers 
as Mokh (2.06) and Murashka (2.16). 

The stable’s sires enable the management to pursue 
the same breeding lines that it followed before the war. 
Among the champion sires are Ulov and Kukol, of the 
Lovchi-Grotnaduy line; Volhot and Burlivi, of the Bar* 
clnik line; Kremen of the Zonita line; Posol of the Voiaa 
line; and Kishitiov of the Varmika line. 

The 1044 breeding season was suecessful; 72 per cent, 
of the pairing produeiiig results, the foals surviving in 
every ease. Forty-five two-year-olds are being trained at 
the farm, and the majorl^ of the three-year-oids are in 
training- at the Moscow Hippodrome. 

The whole staff of the stables worked to provide the 
herd with fodder and winter quarters. In a very short 
time, much was done to restore the ruined buildings, and 
all 850 thoroughbreds were provided with warm, light 
stables. Eight wells were put into condition and two new 
ones dug, and the eleotric lighting was got going again. 

There is plenty of hay and every horse is given its oats 
and oil cake daily. The herd is healthy and in fine fettle. 

The staff of the farm realise their responsibility to the 
country and the Bed Army and they are working hard 
from specialists down to stable hands to fully restore the 
farm as quickly as is humanly possible. 

It was no easy task to move such a stud farm as Khrenov, 
and the staff went of work one terrible day in 1942 with 
heavy hearts. However, all the necessary preparations had 
to be made literally in a single day. Qritz, the Director, 
and Chernishov, the head veterinary surgeon, took charge 
and made all arrangements. Ther was not a man among 
thexh who did not feel responsible for the care of the horses 
on the trip. Three months after leaving the farm they 
reached Krasny Kut in the Stalingrad region; tuid from fliere 
the herd was sent on to the Kurgan region by train. 
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hfi$diog tlte horses at a point so sear the hront wa» 
no easy task, either. However, aU the di£Bioultie8 wet» 
finaliy aunaounted and the herd was got to Kui^aa withoiit. 
nil^bap. 

I. Bohriaev has worked at the iarm tor 56 years. lap 
addition to his other dntiea, he has kept a detailed record 
of every horse and can give information on^any horse that, 
has ever been in the stnhfes. Khalnov is another man 
that Has worked at the farm for over haif a oeatmry. Ste 
has H phenomeiml memory, remembers the qualltiw of 
every Itorse and its genealogy, and is the dizeotor'a first, 
assistant when it oomes to pairing. Both Petrov and Pash- 
ohenko are first class trainers of colts, and both have many 
long years of experience behind them. In bis 46 yean at 
Hie stud farm, I’Mohenko haa trained over 4,606 horses. 
These old workers are Indefiitigable In toaohing the younger 
onea paHenoe, atmmchnm. ability to recognise the slightaat 
peculiarity In the behaviour and character of a horse, firm* 
ness combined with understanding and kindness, and a ioye- 
for their work. 

Many women went to work at the stables during the 
war, taking the ptiioes of tltoir fathers, husbands and 
brqiyhora who went to the front. Many of Hrem prov^ 
apt pupils in Utc difficult work of a groom, although work 
in a Btud farm haa atways been oonaidersd a man’s pb. 
Olga Kolycheva and SShenya Kusmina am two fine pooms, 
and they are studying to be jockeys at the riding school 
recently opened. 

The fann staff are fully aware of the d i fflbuit ^ they 
have before them if they arc to resienre Hw fam to 
ediith it was in the days when its fame had spread all over 
tlta oeunhy. when Hiey were able to show at the AU-Unio» 
Agrioultural ExhibiHon and the farm was vhdtad 1^ 
numeroue touriato every year. But the gto uaiilwtk . 'hw 
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been laid, and the thoroughbred herd has survived the 
worst. 

In two years the farm plans to get its breeding mares 
back to pre-war level, and will be iu a position to breed 
the same number of thoroughbreds that It produced" prior 
to the outbreak of the war. 

ltX7LX SHOOTING 

Eiile shooting becaine extremely popular with the in. 
troduction of the (l.T.O. (Prepared for Laliour and 
Defence) badge tests, in which viHe-»hw»ting was ode of 
the main tests. Another badge is awarded for good inarks- 
jjiansbip. 

Before the war there were nearly 40.1, (XMl people parti- 
.^iipating in sintdl-bore shooting contests conducted 
annually throughout the country. Of these, 88.0(K) were 
women. Nearly 105,000 oarae from the rural districts 
alone. This form of sport was also popular among juniors; 
numerous rifle-shooting circles were sot up in Soviet 
schools, which produced many outstanding sharpshooters. 

Soviet small-bore riflemen took part in four contests 
held under the auspices of the Society of Miniature Bifle 
Olubs before the war, and came out on top each time. 

In 1&88, 206 teams of five members each competed, the 
U.S.S.B. teams taking the first six places, whilst in the last 
■contest in 1^9, 206 teams representing 10 c^oiintrles qipilfil 
peted. The JJ.S.S.E, entered 44 teams and look flwl^wnd 
jdaces, the Central Club of the Osolil’lnkhint 
(Society for the Defence of the Soviet Union and for the 
Development of its .Aviation and Chemicnl Industries), 
»ud the Moscow Institute of Pedagogues. The Osoavink. 
hlfo team registered a total of 1,991 pointa nut of a possible 
2,000 for a new Vifortd record, and the Institute t«l»i 1.988 
poinis, pte former world record of 1.^7 points was made 
by the fidroer Legion Minnesota U.S.A. team In 1986. 
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laciclentall.v, this is not iHe only worM record that has 
been improve*! fay Soviet small-bore riflemen. In the 
kneeling position Ivan .\Tulreyev scorcf! 397 points out of 
a possible 4W, facniitig the offieinl world record by eight 
points, Dmitri ivntiov 4t10 points otit o! a possible 409 in 
tfae prone pjsitiou. The former world record in this event 
was 8t»H |sunts. Andreyev exceeded the world record of 
IJ-IH points h>r all three jwsitions (slnndfajg, kneeling and 
lying): his host nchievemeiit being l.lOo points out of n 
possible All these records Were established at 60 

metres. 

Kikohii Titov scored 290 }ioints o\it of a possible 800 at 
lOtJ metres from tho prone position, beating the former 
world record of 297 points. His total for the 100 metro 
and 2(Hi mere eoniests was 688 points, 14 points better 
Uinn tho oflicinl world record. Alexai Viktorov added 
another world record to the ever-growing list of Soviet 
Rchievcnients in smnU-bore rifle-shooting contests, 209 
points out of a possible 300 in tho 200 metre trial in tho 
prone position. Finally, Alexander Fyzhov scored 198 
points out of a possible 200 over 100 naetm to the prone 
position, one point over the ofiflcial world record. 

Huviet sharpshooters were also successful in pistol con- 
tests — standing at 25 metres. Vladimir Odndstkov regi"- 
tered 2BS points out of a possible 800, beating the world’s 
official record by four points. 

Besdera be Interested in baying an idea of the extent 
of rifle-shodttng in the Soviet Union before the war. 

Smali-bore contests, conducted in 1940 to Onipxalkidse 
territory atone, attracted 10,000 ownpetitbre. At the 
U.8.S.B. ohampionahips of the Dynamo Sports Society, 
whidi took place tho same year, two Soviet individual and 
four teun records were broken. Fourteen teams parrici- 
pated to the ohampionahips contest arranged by Spar, 
tak Sporte Society, and approximately 88,000 ooaipeted to 
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ni:tss contests conducted by the 8«me society. A number 
of regioiiul and republican contests was also organiased in 

Jhe small-bore schedule included special contests for 
vvoiMen athletes, who attained very Mgli results, tn one 
held in Nalchik, Nina AHhikhiiiina scored 50 points out 
ot !i possible 60. In Butinrii, Anush Shisiainnnynn regis- 
tered 47 j^jints out of n possiblo .'50 over a distance of 50 

In a similar event staged in Rostov, in which To women 
competed, Maria Klulx)k ran up a total of 46 points. As 
many as .166 champion sharpshooters took part in the 
n.ilionfjl eo^esis 'fdr snipe™; held In 1040 by the Oso- 
vmkliint, 

Cbie of the biggest events of the year for Soviet rifle* 
sliboting enthusiasts before the war was the traditiona! 
Rirtemcu’s Holiday, celebrated annually on a Sunday in 
Jiily, "On thm day thousands of men, women and school 
children ^demonstrate their B^rm mBrkman8hi|i in differ- 
eu| ddies^'and* mal distridtB * 0 ! the cbun’tJ^. ' 

T*eace-tlme acln’itles m* the fiejd of ‘ rifle-ab<»t!ng sport 
played a bi^ roEe in developing siilpera for the "feed .Amy 
(hiring the' war- 

rf t’d) n.'ibcvr' 

Every encouragement is given to toe deve|opx»ent of 
“lelp" (assembling Bagby footoal^, ‘‘Ikuresb”*’ Wrestling) 
anS^feis^^rblSef i^eS Vahd' spotts enjbyed for many 
years in' the non^ussmn repuMids of the XJ.S.S.R. 

3|fore the Revotufion, mburitain-climbing in' Russia, 
wlm so 'many migh^ peaks on her territory,' was practically 
n4n-e:Hi{^tr' Kpm 1 nearly a century, only 

.50. pfere^h^'^ImBed i^lbh'm the highest luounfniii in 
Europe, and '47 of ' them were foreigners. Betwceh 1677 
atitl lflO.6, 'Russian thountdin climbers did not mahe a single 



first iiMjeut. Those that were made accomplished by 
foreigJiers. ' 

Touring and inountain-cHtnhing are now widely deve- 
loped in the r.S.K.li. Soviet mountaineers have raised 
their ring on some of the highest summits of Asia and 
Europi^ In 1937, twelve loading Soviet mountain cliinbejs 
settled peaks of over 22,(>00 feet. The lofty Lenin and 
Stalin Eeaks Isave been eongucred on a number of oceit- 
sfons. 

In groups of sevcrnl hmtdrcd persons, collective farmers, 
ettidenis and Bed Anny men climb Mount Elbrus in the 
Cfluensiis and the majestic Itfount KoRbek. Before, the war 
scores of camps were set tip in the Cntiensus, Altai and 
Tien-Shau in which (hotiHnixls of persons studied the art 
of mottutiiiii clllmhfng, Ho great te the enthusiasm for this 
sport fhtd ill !9.3ft there were 20,000 mountaineers in the 
U.S.S.R. 

In August, liKI.I, tlimrds !<enl-Colonel Nahi Amintajev 
made paraehnte jiinipiiig history when He hurtled down 
in a dela.vet! -opening drop from a height of over 10 km 
10 willtin Otm metres of the ground hefore opening his 
pariiehnie. Hoon afferwiirdu another Bed Army b^Soer, 
Boimiiiytik. bent Aminfayev's record. Baling out from a 
plane dying in the snhstrntcMtphere. Bomanyuk fell more 
than 12,0(K) metrics before opening his ’chute 800 metres 
from the ground. 

soTiiT spoBTSMiir m wABtnii 

Soviet sportsmen were among the first to enlist in the 
war against the (lermnn fascists. Many of them saw action 
with guerrina detachments, l^ear^ the entire Leningrad 
IhsMtute of Physical Culture join^ a partisan detoch- 
ment. A number of them ^ve been decora^, aeveraf 
ha vihg earned the title of Hero of the l^viet IJnim., One 
of ihe latter is the wen*knom long dfstasoe toier, 



Nikolai Kopjlov, who became a Colonel in the arm.v. He 
led a tank unit 4hat took part in the Battle of Stalingrad, 
saw action on many sectors of the front and fought its 
way to BerliVi. Another is the Moscow sportsman Oleb 
Baklanov, who began the war as a Captain and ended it as 
a Major General. 

Among the intrepid guerrilla fighters was absolute 
boxing champion of the IT.S.S.R. Nikola! Korolyov, the 
well-known light athlete Georgi Yermolayev, the weight- 
iifler Nikolai Shntov and the mountain climber Kvgeny 
Ivanov. Ivanov alone engineered seven German train 
wrecks. 

During the war the sports organisations trained Bed 
Army reserves — skiers, grenade-tbrnwers, motor-cyclists, 
Imyonet fighters and swirntners. All prominent athietes 
ri'ceived special instruction and afterwards conducted 
many classes in. bayonet fighting, swimming and skt-ing. 
During the war, too, 862,000 civilians were taught to swim, 
snd 1,664,000 the art of bayonet fencing. The Leningrad 
swimmer Vladimir Kitayev, who recently celebrated his 
20th aaniyersaiy as a competitor in official swimming 
meetings, taught 7,000 men the art of bayonet fighting. 
The Moscow skier Vladimir Serebryakov trained more than 
10,CK)0 Red Army skiers. 

The Spartak sports society sent its instructors to the 
firing lines to train skiers. Soviet athletes also did their 
bit at army hospitals where they conducted classes in res- 
torative gymnastics. Hundreds of wounded soldiers owe 
their speedy recovery to the daily exercises led by these 
athletes. 

The physical training they received in pre-war years 
stood the Soviet athletes In the army and guerrilla detach- 
ments in good stead. Igor Bulochkin, a clmmpbn skier, 
was a bomber navigator. When he and his wounded pilot 
w|^ forced to bale out on enemjy-beld territory one day, 
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Bulochkin carried hi» comrade for a week tui^i they both 
reached the 8o%*iet lines. Hikolai Korolyov saved his 
wounded gnerriUn conunnnder in the same way. 

Bnfc the Soviet athletes did not confine their activities to 
fighting. While the hut tie was in progress in Deoember, 
in41, on the approaches to Moscow, skaters l»ld races on 
an ice-covered pond in the Soviet capital. 

Heveral world records were established during the war. 
For ii»stiuice, Fcodosi Vanin ran 20 kilometres in the new 
record time ot I hr. 0 mins. 51 secs. This record breaking 
performance took place in the antumn of the second year 
of the war. Yevdokia Vasilyeva ran BOO metres in 2 mins. 
12 secs, to chalk up n new world record. In 1044 Nina 
BimdnMlw' tossed the discus for a distance of 49 metres 
8H oentimetres and Vasilyeva registered two more women’s 
world records, running 1,000 metres In 2 mins. 82,7 sees, 
and l.fiWi metres in 4 mins. .18 sees, Tn all 80 new records 
worn estahlished during the war years, It of which were 
better than the official world records. 

' amm makbs its oomi-saob: 

Sports aotivitios are reviving rapidly in the liberated 
areas. The athletes themselves are taking an active part 
in rebuilding stadiums, gymnasiums, sM stetioas and other 
structures wrecked by the Nazi invaders. Bestored and 
functioning to-da,v in the Kalinin Begion, for example, are 
seven stadltims. 487 athletic fields, 81 gytn halls and four 
aquatie stnMdns. As many as 1,962 sports groups have 
been otfsniieed with a total membership of 85,000 athletee. 
More than half of these sports groui» have been formed 
in the rural areas. 

Lost winter the athletes of the Kalinin Begion took part 
in speoial aid runs arranged for ooHectlve farms youth, sId 
raoea sponsored by the trade unions end youth organise* 
tlons «id ate ragkmal sWdng champfonshlpi. A separate- 
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jjfld #8S I«M for flcfackd cMdr^h IS WfciA jiMidle 
:«tfalete8 of 18 tdwns iiwrfieipated. 

Sports clubs iiave feeen set uft in Kalinin and tomry for 
isoiiool children and more clubs of this type will be opened 
in other towns of the Kalinin Begion. 

Leningrad is also making good progress in Iho rebuild- 
ing of 15 city stadiums, 27 athletic grounds, two gym halls 
4Uid the local yacht club. 

TarMevo is a small town in the Smolensk Begion. The 
■©erniaBS praoti^Hy levelled it to the ground. We now 
Jbesr of the Yartsevo sportsmto building a sta^m with 
a footbail pitch, yolky bali courts and a oinder track. 

B#d6k M Ho^osfbirsk Begfoh is still smaller, but the 
local athletes have built a stadium with a football pitch , 
volley-ball aAd basket-ball courte, a cinder taviok and a 
aeparate fiCM- for gymnastics. 

Shortly before the outbreak of the war t*he athletes of 
TFashkent in Central ASia bhilt‘ an artiiioia! lake and started 
to train in . summing and rowing. The yon^ of Minsk, 
the capital of' Byefenis'sia, did the same thing this summer. 
Tie sportsmen of LVOv repaired their own stadium, ath. 
te®} ffelds and AqUlBitie statioh. The local Spa'rilak sports 
'^bisfety Opdiiisiff a sWimmihg pool which was' the scene of 
Me U.S'.S.B. STirtlttming champfonsh^ taris ttamiAbr. 

More attention is being paid nowadays to thf 

o|,j|j[^ietic equipment. In Kuibyshev, lo^^ factories 
are makii^'dn fasten^ football boots, skates, rims for 
ijicyoles, cycling trunks and jei*eys. Other cities ure fol- 
lowing the example set by Kuibyshev. 

ji Upie* »««» aattupe of the physical culture naoveiaeat In 
lia .'Ii4i^.il^ etf»ures a constant rise of new lalsnt. Peo}^ 
ailb' in angp field of a^rt afa g^vea proper 

the«:;tt)i, becQBts skmed atbietet. 
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It is worthy of anenlioo thot orgnnized moitoni of i^rt, 
^ihompioiiR. do not brefik with their old ootitaots hoA ooa- 
tinoe to be ttieinbem of the 5Wnie spoHe societiOO. 

. Ail-Unbn Phyak-nl Culttire Boy wna iostitoted in IW 
by Qoyemment decision. Kven in wm'time the day was 
^eiebrated in ninny towns and vitlsfeR by mhss athletic 
events. 

Nearly 36,000 young wien and women field adtoas Mos- 
cow's lied Hqunre in .August. 1046. to mark All-Uftibn 
Ph,vaioal Culture Day. Represented in ihia annua! j^Sge- 
ant. now resumed after an Interval of five years, were 
HUineroHs sports societies nnd nthletic delegations from 
•enedt of the sixteen republics of the Soviet Union. 

The first sporta parade on Red Square was held in 1019, 
ft was reviewed by Lenin. The next two were in 1^ 
and 1037. They became an annual feature beginning with 
• the 1981 parade. 

The beauty of the sports parade on Red Square excels 
anything hitherto known to the sporte world. All the 
sixteen republics combine in their performances ethnogra- 
phionl oharacteristies with high-class athletic performance. 

Tiach national delegation winds up its performanoe with 
some national dance, giving the spectators an opportunity, 
to admire in turn the fiery Georgian Lekuri or Itnlfe 
dance, the slow and ehanning Moldavanesque (dance of 
the Moldavian ateppe peoples), the epic quality of the 
Raralian ^apo dance, the poeiio Lyavonikha, danced amid 
B^relorossian birches, and the rollicking Ukrainian iTopak. 

.Another atirring display Is presented by the ohildNm. 
In 1946 they turned l^d Square into a Youhg Pioneer 
•Camp. The bugle SQundbd Jhe re-^ieil^ wd ^mnastlo 
exeroisea dnd gamea’ began. In adorer instant the square 
was' burned Into a hUgS Viokriy garden. WWd!ft| fiftfila- 
biuw rsiees; Scythes Sfid hOes In rhythm to gay Hie 
^ a dfS|»)ay of Hhymalfing, dht 
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weeding. This was interrupted by tHe bugle calling the 
children to their traditionnl campfire, the effect of which 
wns skilfully produced by red and pink ribbons. There 
was some dancing and games nroiind the fire tmtal sud* 
denly it went out and all of the l.fiOO youthful performers 
r.need to the Lenin Matisoleum behind a golden chariot 
bearhig a Russian queen personifying the Ijeauty and 
poetry of Russia, According to old Russian cnstom, she 
bowed low' to the guests. Then three of the tiniest tots 
climbed on to the tribune and handed Stalin n huge 
bouquet of flowers as « storm of applause thundered over 
the square. 

The sports procession in the Bed Square turns into s 
sunny festival of the unity of the most diverse national 
cultures. 

On that day Moscow becomes a gigantic stadium. On 
that day masters of teimis, champions of the running track ' 
and the swimming pool, the great boxers, jumpers and 
javelin throwers, football players, discus throwers, para- 
chute jumpers demonstrate their achievements, demons- 
trate their preparedness for labour and defence. 

The exultant young folk march past in song, saluting 
Joseph Stalin, the leadem of the Soviet Government, Red 
Army generals, outstanding scientists, writers and artiste, 
and leading workers from Moscow factories. Th^ are 
living proof of Stalin’s own words who said that a new 
generation of workers is rising in the IT.S.S.R,, healthy, 
feul^&t in spirit, able to make our Soviet country a tower 
of strength. 

THB TRAIKINO OB SPORTS OOAOHIS 

and development of sport in the Sovtoi Unioa 
:B^akes tije problem of training sports instructors and 
j^ohes an uj^nt one. There are seven special institutes 



flod 27 othpr schools in different parts of the U.S.S.R. to 
train these instructors. 

The Institutes of I’hysical Culture admit only those with; 
high school ediiciitrnii. following an eliminating contest 
which ineltidea nn eroimination in physical fitness. Prefer- 
ence is gi%*en to mndidiites who have won the G.'r.O. {Pre- 
pared for Lalwiir luid Defence) Badge, since the number of 
nppiicauts Is always two or three times greater than the 
miinber of %oiejincies. 

The courses at these iiiKiiluies extend over a period of 
four years and inchale the stmly of luology, anatomy and 
physiology, history of world and Soviet sport, methods of 
teaching physienl exercises and coaching in sports technique. 
It is not surprising, thi'roforc, to find the many students of 
these institutes participating in various sports events. 

Before the war these Tnslitntes passed nut between S.OOflr 
to 4,flt)0 students, and these Were assigned to the moat ro8- 
pousible positions for teaching sport. 

Then there arc special schools of physical culture whose 
curriculum is more simplified and extends over a period of 
three years. People with secondary school cducatfou are 
admitted here. Upon grnduatbn they are given sppoiai- 
ments as sports instnictom in aeoondoiy and technical 
schools as Weil as in city and rural sports Boefeties. As 
many as fi.OOO students graduated each year from these 
soboola. The questbn is now under consideration of open- 
ing up such a school in every regional centre of the Soviefe 
Union. 

In adcUtion to the institutes and special schools, thans- 
are five schools in the Russian S.F.S.B. which tnttet spotte 
instructors for the public schools. Last summer the num- 
ber of new ooaohes was far from sufficient to meet the re- 
quirements of all sohools. During the war, departmente 
of pfaysloat training were instituted In all teaebers* ooUsi^Mk. 
There are nearly 900 suoh oolti^es In the U.S.S.B, aa. 
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■e’lM'oIment of npproxinintely 100,000 atiideiita. Thus, 
^achers of, say, mathematics or geograplhy can also take 
^ifeysieal culture in the public schools. 

' Coaches are tramecl in special courses, set up by the 
■sports’ societies, the plan of study being worked out by the 
■^oterhraent Sports Committee. Those who flinish the 
course become coaches or assistant coaches. The majority 
pf theni, however, do not make it their sole profession, but 
carry it out as a social duty on a voluntary basis. Before 
the war there were between 10,<X)t) to 3. '5,000 such conches 
in the Soviet Union . 

During the war most of the men studying in InsUtutes 
■of Physical Culture and special schools enUsWd in the army 
•fli'f joined guerrilla detachments, while girl students took 
an active part m training Red Army draftees and served as 
lemedial gymriastio instructors in military hospitals. 

Now that the war is over there has been an Increased 
•enrolment of young men and women in the Institutes and 
schools. This has been so great that the question of in- 
casing the present number of Institutes of Physical Cul- 
■tiife is not? under consideration. 

SPORT AND P.T. nr THl BSD ARMY 

In the Red Army physical training and sport is one of 
■thit most important factors in militaiy training for all 
ui^ts. The achievement of physical fitness goes hand in 
Alh’d with training in military technique, and the two tqg^ 
•tber oonoplete the soldier's education in the art of war. The 
Pnfahtry Regulations of the Red Army state: "Battle is 
-Sie supreme test of a soldier’s moral and physical qualities. 
If i^ often necessary to attack after a long and tiring 
mSbch, and' continue the attack day and night for a consi- 
p^Od. Consequently, in order to carr^ ot^t orders, 
i^^’^ilier jAusi be able to overcome difficulties and hard- 
' al tlie same tii^e reialHlhg His boldness, 
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oounige «nd deeisbn. with na unswerving desire to meefc 
tbe enemy and take him prisoner or destroy him." 

The complete innstery of mmlem mililury technique and 
the ability to utilise it to tho full is only possible to t& 
mao who posm-shch. in addition to the highest moral quali- 
ties, such pli,vsicid nttrihnies ns stnminn, ability to co-ordi- 
nate his movements, henr extremes of heat and cold, aqd 
other oonditioiis where I he body is snhjecied to long periods 
of strain. The mnin tusk of physieid training and sport Is 
to develop these qualities in every Bed Army man. In this 
connection the (ollnwiug reinnrks tnke«i from a letter fro^ 
a former soldier, trainipd in tlie hard school of the Great 
War, Senior Guardsiunn yashiu, are of great interest; 

“It was comparatively easy for me tt> stand the march- 
ing and fighting, even niider the most severe eonditbns of 
snow and heavy ruin, luul the usual experiences of life In 
the trendies and dug-outs during tho war. My sjmrts* 
training had devdopi’d my stamina and hrmness of oharnc- 
ter, and bad strengthened me against hardships and 
depiivatbaa. " 

No man can stand the hrials and difficulties of life at the 
front unless he has been hardened physically. Sleepinrai 
and weariness not only lower a man's fighting nbiltty, but 
also result in unnecessary josses, The man who hesitates 
or Is alow to take his phice pays the penalty by being the 
first to fall under the enemy's fire. 

Physical training and sport 'became a reserve of power 
for the Bed Army. The continuous nttentbii of the Soviet 
government, the Party, and Stalin personally to the physi- 
cal amn-bsing and development of the worimrs resulted to 
the Soviet Union beooming one of ihp most eport-lodng 
natbus in the world, where every irinn and woman had the 
right and was furnished with meauH to engage in phy8ic|t 
training and in sports of all kinds. Before tim BoyleW 
Into power the ^at majority of the. people weto oWy 'al^; 
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to satisfy their taste for sport in their traditional national 
games and competitions. Most forms of sport were the 
privilege of a narrow circle of botjrgeois chibs and other 
groups. This was undoubtedly the main reason why 
Eussian athletes showed n marked inferiority as compared 
with those of other countries. 

Since the Soviet government come into existence there 
has been u remarkable development in all branches of phy- 
sical education. Millions of athletes have adopted such 
forms of sport us gymnastics, ligiit athletics, boxing, foot- 
ball, tenuis, ski-ing, swimming, t^ycling, rowing, sailing, 
fencing, and so on. 

In spite of the p’tifiil sporting legacy of Tsarist Russia, 
in a short space of tinie Soviet athletes began to make in. 
ternationnl spoitiiig records. Many of our Soviet record- 
breakers are faiuoua far beyond the lawders of Russia : in 
weight-lifting, Georgi Popov, Grigori Novak, Yakov Kut- 
senko, Alexander Bozhko, Serge Ambartsumyan, Liapidi- 
evski, Khatirnski; for swimming and diving, Semyon Boi- 
chenko, Leonid Meshkov, Ivan Dmitrieff, Sima Blokhina, 
Claudia Alesliiiia; in boxing, Nikolai Koroliev, Evgeny 
Ogurienkov, Victor Mikhailov; in fencing, Klimov, Vish- 
polski, Biilochko, .\iKlriuvski, Tarasov, Tumanov. The 
parachutists Amintaev, I'lvdokimov, Babushkin, Yako.vliev, 
and Malinovsk were tlie pattern and example for the bril- 
liant group of parachute troops in the Bed Army, wio 
attacked the German marauders far behind the front line. 

The whole world praised our record-breaking fliers, Chka- 
loy, Gromov, Yumanshev, Lipkin, Kokkinaki, Stephan- 
ovski, and others. Soviet airmen earned the gratitude of 
the entire world for their victories over Fascist Germany, 
Pokrishkin, Talulikin, Pavlov, Prokhorov, and many other 

"Sialih^s ‘eagles.” 

M honotireci place in the group of Soviet glider pilots is 
oodupied by Kartashev, Savtsev, Kiinmelman, Malinovski, 



Boxnaitov, Komit*. StikhoniHlin, Ovsianikov, Lisitein, and 
KI«q»ikov, who befwpini thpin tip to -Innunry 1, 1941, estab- 
Itehed twtlvp iiiti’i'iintinuii) ni>iiid«, inchuling the long* 
«iistnni*» ri i’unl for gliiU'r flight of 749.2 kilometres, the 
endwroflptf recortl of fta hr». 4»f iniiiH., mul the height record 
of 4,27S iiiftres (I'l.fHUl ft), Eqnnlly well known are tsunli 
eiponeiits of lighl nlhleticH as Emiiiietmki, (iobvkiii, Kiik- 
netxov, Knnnki. Vanin. Ihigiinlwvski. IvnnkoviU’h, Stepiut- 
iKiv, Vnssiiiev. !Sei'hi'|«)V. anfl KoHariev. With other out- 
standing akt-ninnerH HUt-h n« Vimailiev, Bulochkin, Miak- 
kov, Karpov,, Ntnivov. Orlov, Kulakov, Mojlmiski; and 
Volokivn. l’inin/,i>va i<atnhiish('d and trained a cuiiipnny of 
Bki-runnera which took part in the (ircal War under her 
direction and formed the micleiiH of hundreds of aki-buta- 
lion* and doKcna of «ki‘brig/idea, 

Many reniel athletes have achieved fame in auch sports ’ 
ns football, tonms, cycling and niotor-oycliiig races, wrest- 
ling and ski iumping. It is cnongli to mention only I’hyo- 
dotov, Mazur. Solovov. Uriguut, Kharchenko, and Krilov. 

Many Bovict athlelcs wcri' heroes in the tlrcHt War, and 
mniiy received the hononr of being decorated as Heroes of 
the Boviet Union, and pnmiotbn its generals and colonels 
of the Red .\riny. Among these wo may mention Colonel- 
General Khcltov, Major-generals Baklanov and Muratov, 
and Colonel Kopitov. 

During the war the attentbn of the Soviet government, 
the eoinmanders of the Red Army, and BUdin personally 
was directed even more intensely towards the development 
of sport and phytbal Uwlning. Millions of Soviet eitbens 
oouipleted eourses of physical training and took part in 
mass compeGtbns in unanned combat, gymnasUos, swim- 
ming, cross-country ski-running and so on, Sport was 
encouraged not only behind the Unra lu^ in training estab* 
liihmimts, but also at U»s front itaelf. Summer and vHnter 
meetings, orass-oounky team raoee and ski oompeUtbns 
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wer9 organised, not oiil}’ in ail theatres of war, but also at 
the front. During the bioehade of Leningrad a tnasa taom* 
petition was run for the soldiers occupied in the defenoe dt 
the city. 

During the World War the .Bed Army adopted an «at||ralic 
new scheme of sporte activities, different in ptinoipis from 
anything which had preceded it. It consisted of a seriaa of 
competitions and tests of ii varied character, which hsd to 
he taken by all army and training estublishment personnel. 
The programme of these tests included not only the elemen- 
tary physical training (Swedish drill), but also many testa 
of a purely military type; oross-oountry running, 804dlo. 
metre route marchea with ride and pack, obstacle raoes in- 
cluding swimming, gymunstios, ski-running with rifle over 
various obstacles, throwing hand-grenades, uuuruied com- 
bat, and medley relay races. 

In addition to those obligatory competitions various 
types of sport were catered for on a voluntary basis, in- 
eluding gymnastics, fencing, swimming, light athletics, 
ski-running and so on. 

As a result of the luloption of this sohenio of obligatory 
t^ts the interest in sporting activities increased enor- 
mously, and the standard of physical training improved. 
hs far as the route marches with full pack were concerned, 
they soon surpassed not only the previous Army standards 
of achievement, but also many sporting records of the 
recent past. For example, many platoons piuiioipating in 
the exanpatiltions in Moscow area, after completing a route 
march with rifle and pack of 80 kilometres, went through 
II series of obstacles arranged along a course of 600 metres, 
nnd a water crossing about 60 metres broad, io times 
ranging from 4 hrs. 4 mins, to 4 hrs. 80 mins. 

This liking for sport, and tbe redisatiou of Ite impor- < 
tanoe in the Bed Army, was revealed in a most atrOdog way 
as soon as the war ended. As soon as tbe guns ceased to 
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fire along the front, a iKtreain of requeatn eaiiia from tho 
tmti ill the line for ^iportiiig Hteraiure, programmes, for 
?iportH‘ iiiHinn'tori^ aiici iriiiiner?^. At the present moment 
j&perls" oetivifies in all seetioiis of the army still on active 
service are in full swing. 


APPXNBIX 

IflTElO DISTAHOXS AHD BEmSH BQTTIVAliXHTS 
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